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Art. I—PRUSSIAN AND ITALIAN DIPLOMACY 
IN 1866. 


Un po pit di Luce sugli Eventi Politict e Militari del’ Anno 1866, pel 
Generale ALFonso LA MArmorA. Quarta edizione. Firenza : G. Barbera, 
1873. 


Histoire de la Campagne de 1866, rédigée par la Section du Corps Royal 
d@’Etat-Major, sous la direction de 8. E. le Général de Moltke. Traduit 
de Allemand par M. Furey Raynavup. Paris: Dumaine, 1868. 


OX of the most striking features of our stormy times is 


the feverish haste with which statesmen and diplomatists 
now reveal to the public the secrets of their most recent nego- 
tiations. The ink is scarcely dry on the minutes of a treaty 
destined to change the fate of whole nations, when those who 
held the pen tell us of every latent move and manceuvre, of 
all the dark minings and sappings they had recourse to in 
order to gain their object. And, singular enough, in this age 
of rapid progress, as our sages call it, there does not seem to 
be much more real improvement as to the means employed by 
diplomatists than in former times. We have to deal with the 
same underground burrowings, the same truckling spirit, the 
same intense wish to make the most of an opportunity at the 
expense of the very men you pretend to make friends of; the 
same lying, dishonest propensities at the very moment you are 
courting a close alliance with some foreign power. And all 
the while this selfsame statesman plays his part as if he firmly 
believed in his co-negotiator’s sincerity and veracity, though 
he watches every move, and listens to every word with intense 
anxiety, lest he may be taken in by his crafty friend. All 
these are melancholy features, doubtless; yet it is quite as 
well that we should know them. 

But what strong impulse thus forces the principal actors in 
these shifting scenes to bring their network before our eyes ? 
Public opinion. Some of these men belong ot constitutional 
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states, wherein every act of the government is subjected to 
severe scrutiny. Their measures are often attacked in bitter 
terms—their most patriotic intentions maligned in most un- 
guarded language, and nolens volens they are put upon their 
defence. Hence so may publications of the character we are 
alluding to; hence the book of Jules Favre immediately after 
his negotiations with M. de Bismarck; hence Count Benedetti’s 
‘* Mission in Prusssia”’; hence Baron Stoffel’s military reports 
to Napoleon III.; hence again the work placed at the head of 
the present article, and published by General La Marmora, 
Prime Minister in Italy during the memorable year of 1866, 
which beheld the downfall of Austria under the combined 
efforts of Victor Emmanuel and the King of Prussia. 

General La Marmora is an old servant of the Italian crown. 
We first meet with him as commander of the Italian forces in 
the Crimean war; he belongs to the school of Cavour and 
Azeglio, and reminds us that from 1849 to 1859, being him- 
self a member of the cabinet, he was upon a footing of inti- 
macy with those two celebrated statesmen, who, during that 
long and complicated period, kept but few secrets from the 
gallant officer. This we can fully understand ; for there reigns 
throughout his whole publication a certain feeling of honesty 
and sincerity, which forms a most striking contrast with the 
crafty conduct of Prince de Bismarck. Such qualities often 
breed strong attachments in the breasts of the very men who 
are totally devoid of them: hence most probably the deep 
confidence bestowed upon La Marmora by his two eminent 
countrymen. ‘I enjoyed their intimacy to such a degree,” 
says he, in his preface, “that they had scarcely any secrets 
from me, and consulted me almost on every occasion. During 
this long, difficult—nay, dangerous ordeal of public life, I 
learned that if few men of genius, and more particularly those 
who combine firmness of character with genius, succeed in 
ruling, in facilitating, in developing political events, not one 
single man can boast of creating them, not only in the form 
built up by the fancy of the vulgar multitude, but even in the 
way imagined by men of standard worth.” 

Such were the views entertained by General La Marmora, 
when in 1864 he was called upon by Victor Emmanuel to form 
a new cabinet, of which he was to become the head, and 
minister for foreign affairs. From the very first, his great 
object was to take hold of every opportunity to turn to advan- 
tage every political incident which might tend to the acquisi- 
tion of Venetia—then considered by every true Italian as the 
indispensable completion of the national independence. And 
yet ta attain such an end then seemed almost a hair-brained 
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scheme. We all know, however, that the scheme was realized ; 
by what means La Marmora himself shall tell us. 

The Italians had scarcely reaped the immediate advantages 
of their alliance with France in the memorable war of 1860, 
when they turned their eyes towards Prussia, as being a 
power likely at some future time to form a combination with 
themselves against Austria. ‘The gratitude they owed the 
French nation seems to have weighed heavily upon them, 
and they were fain to rid themselves of the incumbrance. 
La Marmora makes no mystery of the matter, whilst the keen 
eye of Cavour soon discerned a practical way of broaching the 
subject. In 1861 William the First ascended the throne of 
Prussia, little dreaming yet of the high position he was to 
conquer in Europe. The crafty Italian minister took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to send a solemn embassy to Berlin, 
by way of complimenting the new sovereign on his accession 
to the crown. He selected La Marmora as his agent, well 
knowing, says the latter, what stress I laid upon the friend- 
ship of Prussia, whose situation was then almost identical 
to our own, and how highly I appreciated the Prussian army, 
which I had studied more deeply than any other. And yet 
even such an embassy was a bold step of Cavour’s; for if at 
Berlin there were many who sympathized with Italy in her 
efforts to reconquer her national independence, the court, the 
ministers, the army, and a large proportion of the population 
itself, considered the peninsula as a nest of revolutionary 
banditti. Bismarck was not yet at the head of the Berlin 
Government ; we shall soon see that he was of a very different 
opinion. 

It is really singular and « curious to see how far the ruling 
principles of the Hohenzollerns were then in formal contra- 
diction with those of the Turin cabinet. Cavour had sent to 
Berlin a memorandum laying down the leading features of his 
policy, based, as every one is aware, on the boasted claptrap 
of “Nationalism.” Baron de Schleinitz, the foreign minister 
in those days, replies in the following pithy terms :— 


According to the Sardinian memorandum, everything must give way to 
national aspirations, and whenever those aspirations are decidedly adopted 
by public opinion, every existing government is bound to obey such a mani- 
festation. 

Now, this maxim, so diametrically opposed to the rules of international 
law, cannot be carried into practice without endangering the welfare, no less 
than the political balance and peace of Europe. By supporting it, we give 
up reform for revolution. And yet it is by resting on the absolute right of 
Italian nationality that the Government of H.M. the King of Sardinia 
required of the Holy See to disband its non-Italian forces, and without even 
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waiting for a refusal, invaded the Pontifical States, which they still occupy 
for the greater part. On the same pretext, insurrections arising out of that 
invasion were fomented ; the army formed by the Supreme Pontiff merely to 
maintain public order was attacked and dispersed, and then far from 
stopping in such a path, contrary to all international law, the Sardinian 
Government has just ordered their army to invade the Neapolitan frontiers, 
with the unconcealed view of favouring an insurrection, and taking posses- 
sion of the country... . 

As we are now called upon to give our opinion of such acts and such prin- 
ciples, we can but deeply and sincerely deplore them, and it is under the 
consciousness of fulfilling a strict duty that we express our most formal and 
most explicit disapprobation both of the above principles and the application 
they have given rise to. 


Such were the feelings which animated the court of Prussia 
towards Italy in 1860, and which La Marmora had to encoun- 
ter when he undertook his mission to Berlin. In the course 
of a few days, however, he seems to have gained favour with 
the new king, and we even find out that the latter looked 
with a certain degree of sympathy on the struggle Italy was 
then maintaining for her very existence. At any rate, the 
wary general makes the most of his time, since he obtains for 
his country several commercial privileges of some importance, 
already detects an incipient irritation between France and 
Prussia, though he by no means shares the views of the 
French ambassador, that “in case of a rupture between the 
two countries, Prussia would never be able to resist ; but, for my 
part, I deem there would be a good deal to say as to the results of 
such an eventuality” !* And as a full justification of this 
startling opinion, he enters into technical details concerning 
the organization of the Prussian army, visits with minute 
attention the fortresses at Mentz, Cologne, Coblentz; nay, 
the very bridges thrown across the Rhine do not escape his 
searching eye. At last he comes round to the two following 
conclusions: (1) Prussia was already strong enough to cope 
with the most mighty armies; (2) she would never havc 
dared to attack Austria in 1866, had she not been backed 
by an alliance with Italy. The reader will soon judge for 
himself as to the soundness of the latter conclusion ; 1870 is 
an awful confirmation of the former ! 

Years rolled on, the Danish difficulties and war arose, and 
seemed for the time being to unite the two great German 
powers, if rather, as some suspect, it was not a snare prepared 
for Austria by the astute policy of Bismarck, who had now 
risen to power. In the mean time, La Marmora had himself 
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been called upon by his sovereign to form a cabinet, almost 
immediately after the famous September convention. He had 
scarcely begun to exercise his new functions, when a series of 
incidents attracted his attention, all tending to a future 
alliance with Prussia. First, Austria herself seemed disposed 
to acknowledge the kingdom of Italy, and to conclude a com- 
mercial treaty between the two nations, but still reserving of 
course the Venetian question. Then M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
gave General La Marmora to understand that the cabinet of 
Vienna might even ultimately consent to a cession of Venetia 
itself, if Italy would but disarm and observe a strict neutrality 
in the impending crisis. But was such a crisis really to be 
feared? No, said M. de Nigra, nothing of the kind was to 
be dreaded—no black cloud was looming in the distance, the 
political horizon ‘was calm and serene. So Cavaliere Nigra 
advised the Italian Government to disarm. Such a measure 
General La Marmora considered as downright suicidal ; for a 
leading feature of his policy was to maintain the Italian army 
on a footing adequate to any sudden emergency. But then, 
to take at once one’s seat among the great European powers, 
to form a part of the political system, which then pretended 
to rule our continent !—what a temptation. But then, again, 
what a downfall if Italy after all should be duped by foreign 
diplomatists ! 

Just at this perplexing moment for the Italian minister, 
the Prussian agent at Florence becomes all of a sudden very 
assiduous in his visits to La Marmora, prolongs them de- 
signedly, refers constantly to the possibility of a rupture 
between Austria and Prussia, and even goes so far as to 
inquire what, in such a case, would be the attitude of Italy. 
This was in the beginning of August, 1865, at the very time 
when the two powers were negotiating the Gastein Con- 
vention. 

Thus taken by surprise, La Marmora endeavoured to gain 
time for reflection, and assumed a tone of reserve suitable to 
the occasion. But in a second visit, M. von Usedom, the 
Prussian minister in Florence, became more explicit :— 


He repeated that Prussia was resolved to go to war with Austria. “ Well,” 
replied I, “in that case we can take no engagement without knowing, first of 
all, what are the intentions of the French Emperor, and the Prussian Govern- 
ment ought to do the same. You are fully aware how highly important it is 
for us, and no less for yourselves, to ascertain whether France would be 
favourable or opposed to such a war. 


And here General La Marmora was decidedly in the right, 
for he asserts from one end to the other of his book that 
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Napoleon ITI. never wavered to the last in his sympathy for 
Italy, and he proved it at that very time by initiating secret 
negotiations at Vienna for the cession of Venetia. To be 
sure, the Gastein Convention had just been signed, and all 
seemed smooth once more, though the ominous year 1866 
was just beginning. Yet before we enter upon the events of 
that memorable year, it may be as well to lay before the 
reader a report sent by M. de Nigra to his Government, as it 
throws some light on the policy of France during the forth- 
coming struggle between Prussia and Austria. He wrote as 
follows, after an interview with M. Drouyn de Lhuys :— 


In regard to Italy, the imperial minister added :—“ For my part, I think 
General La Marmora’s answer to Count d’Usedom to have been most 
opportune and proper; I would myself endorse three-fourths of it. The 
cabinet of Florence would be right in following the same path. Its position 
is capital, you can afford to wait.” 

Here I interrupted my interlocutor to say :—“ But if the Italian Govern- 
ment could not wait, orif they thought our interests did not allow us to 
proceed with all this reserve, in other words, if we deemed it advisable, 
to enter upon a sphere of action, I suppose France would not oppose us.” 

“‘ Doubtless not,” replied Drouyn de Lhuys. “The Florentine cabinet is 
the best judge of its own interests, and has full liberty of action. But in 
such a case, Italy must go to war at its own risk and peril.” 

“ Well, but if the incidents of the war were to lead Austria on to the 
Ticino, to the Mincio, to the Alp: ?” 

“Such a case,” retorted Drouyn de Uhuys, “is one of those touching upon 
France’s own interests ; for it is uf high import to herself that Austria shall 
not recover the ground she has lost .0 Italy. . . . And that is exactly why I 
recommend you to be prudent. . . . Don’t hastily jeopardize your own action. 
Perhaps Austria herself may come to terms with you. Prince Metternich 
has already made to me some overtures about a commercial treaty between 
Austria and Italy. The object of such a treaty would simply be to regulate 
and facilitate the intercourse between Venetia .and the Italian frontier ; but 
st might lead to something else.” 


This something else set all the diplomatists speculating ; yet 
there was a man at Berlin who knew better, and who held the 
wires of the puppet-show; that man was even then signing 
the Gastein treaty, whilst his agent in Florence was pressing 
upon La Marmora that all depended upon himself, the future 
of Italy being in his own hands. 

The Italian minister was exactly of the same opinion, though 
of course with different views. M. de Bismarck had courted 
and patted him, as it were, as long as he thought it his inter- 
est so to do; but now his agent at Florence grew suddenly 
cooler, discontinued his visits, and threw the proposed com- 
mercial treaty with Prussia quite overboard. La Marmora 
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felt the affront keenly, said nothing, and immediately started 
a new plan. He sent to Vienna a confidential agent, an 
Italian by birth, but well known in Austrian society, in order 
to propose a formal cession of Venetia at the price of a pecu- 
niary compensation. The plan did not succeed, and we are 
not told wherefore, but La Marmora assures us h2 never 
repented the attempt. Indeed, one might be disposed to 
believe that the wary Italian minister aimed at playing off 
Austria against Prussia, and vice versd, for matters were fast 
hastening to a crisis between the two powers, notwithstanding 
the Gastein treaty. Bismarck had with some difficulty ob- 
tained several interviews with Napoleon at Biarritz, but no 
one could yet tell the result of those mysterious communings. 
On his return through Paris the Prussian Premier had another 
interview with Cavaliere Nigra. ‘ He gave me to understand,” 
wrote the latter on that occasion, “ that a war with Austria was 
inevitable, and showed himself highly confident that France 
would not be hostile to Prussia.””? And to show how sincerely 
he wished for the co-operation of Italy he added, “ Did she 
not exist already, we ought to invent her.” He then pointed 
out the utility of a commercial treaty between both countries, 
a plan, by the bye, which he himself had abruptly overlooked 
and finally dropped the preceding year. Now he was intent 
upon concluding it immediately. Was not such a treaty 
highly favourable to Italian interests? Would it not create a 
sympathy for them throughout all Germany? Why, such a 
bond of union was an act of high policy, pre-eminently 
advantageous to their future welfare. 

Such was Bismarck’s language, and well might La Mar- 
mora be surprised at all this sudden warmth for a measure 
lately advocated in the very same terms by himself, though 
with what scant success he could remember. But of course 
he was not the man to let the golden opportunity slip through 
his hands, and the treaty was concluded after all. But Bis- 
marck’s eagle eye reached much farther; whilst the Govern- 
ment of Florence was alternately or simultaneously plying 
Austria and France as to the acquisition of Venetia; whilst 
Prince Metternich in Paris showed some leanings in that 
direction in proportion as events assumed a threatening ap- 
pearance for his own country, the Prussian minister intimated 
that he would be glad to see a confidential and military agent 
sent from Florence to Berlin. There was no mistaking the 
hint contained in such a request. So General La Marmora 
immediately sought for an instrument equal to so important a 
mission. His choice fell upon General Govone, a name now 
known throughout Europe since the hot debates which took 
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place in January last, in the Prussian parliament. It may be 
as well therefore to become more intimately acquainted with 
that military diplomatist. In fact, the mission itself was no 
easy one. Prussia had more than once deceived the Florentine 
cabinet, and La Marmora was determined not to be deceived 
any longer, as he says in so many words. 

*‘ General Govone,” observes his employer, who seems to 
have known him thoroughly, “ was a man of high military 
talents, who rendered many a good service to his country, and 
who added to these talents an innate disposition for diplomacy. 
His mind was ever on the look-out—ever sifting and prying 
into dark corners for information. He delighted in subtleties 
and snares of every description; often went out of his way to 
discover unknown facts, and even now and then went beyond 
the limits of his official station, in order to make sure doubly 
sure. Did he himself fall into some unforeseen difficulty ? 
His subtle mind, fertile in all sorts of devices and resources, 
soon extricated him from any serious danger.” Such was the 
agent selected by La Marmora; and we can almost understand 
the rage of Prince de Bismarck at now discovering that he 
was sometimes outwitted and often seen through by this wily 
Italian. At any rate his confidential reports are full of interest, 
and deserve our attention. 

On leaving Florence, Govone received instructions of a most 
precise character. If any new treaty was to be negotiated, 
General La Marmora was firmly resolved it should be no other 
but a compact binding each power to an offensive and defensive 
alliance. His reason for such a line of conduct was obvious. 
He was almost sure that, in case of a prolonged contest with 
Prussia, the court of Vienna would end by giving up Venetia 
to Italy for some sort of consideration. ‘If Prussia,” said 
the Italian Premier, “is determined to follow up both firmly 
and thoroughly a policy which might secure her ascendancy in 
Germany ; if in consequence of the hostility shown by Austria 
to Italy and Prussia, war becomes an eventuality really ac- 
cepted by the Prussian Government; if, in fact, at Berlin, 
they are disposed to contract with Italy certain definite 
engagements to attain positive objects, we think the time 
come for Prussia to tell us candidly what she wishes, and we 
are ourselves quite ready to open a series of communications, 
all tending to show how seriously we are disposed.” At any 
rate there is no equivocation, no bamboozling here. 

Govone’s mission was of course a secret one; and yet he was 
scarcely arrived in Berlin when it was bruited throughout the 
whole land. He complained of such an act of indiscretion ; 
Bismarck pretended deep indignation and promised condign 
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punishment, but the subtle Italian saw very well that it served 
Prussia’s purpose, by acting as a sort of threatening pressure 
on the court of Vienna. 

However, the two negotiators set to work, and the first 
report sent by Govone on the occasion is so pithy, so truly 
interesting, that we shall lay its principal parts before our 
readers. The Italian agent at once told the Prussian minister 
what was the object of his mission, viz., to combine the efforts 
of his own country with those of Prussia, in case she should 
make war upon Austria, with the special view of recovering 
Venetia by sheer force of arms. But Italy could afford to 
wait and bide her time. Should Prussia be disposed to bind 
herself to serious and reciprocal engagements, the court of 
Florence was ready, but on no other condition, to negotiate 
and come to a satisfactory conclusion. 

After listening with the greatest attention and a “ sifting 
eye”’ (con occhio penetrante), Count de Bismarck replied :— 


Going so far back as the Olmutz Convention, he said that such a compli- 
cated situation as the one existing in Germany towards 1850 would be 
favourable to his own views, since the character of the Prussian king would 
have at once put an end to it by war, whilst the Olmutz Convention was but 
a failure. As for himself, he intended to bring back Germany to a state 
of things sufficiently complex to realize his own plans. Those plans, he 
admits, are to satisfy the ambition of Prussia—an ambition extending to the 
supremacy over all Northern Germany, but no farther. As for raising a war 
out of the Danish question, that would be an easy matter for him ; but to 
bring such a momentous war out of so trifling a cause would discoutent 
public opinion in Europe, whilst on the contrary, Europe would consider as 
lawful a war tending to a decisive and national solution of the German 
question. 

The President then went on to say that, according to his own personal 
views, Austria must ever deem herself an enemy to Prussia, and consequently 
he had seen with pleasure the attitude assumed and the results obtained by 
the House of Savoy ; but then his opinion stood alone in Prussia. Formerly, 
added he, a war with Austria and an alliance with France were both con- 
sidered here as absolutely sacrilegious ; and public opinion personified all 
Italy in Garibaldi, or even in Mazzini. He had, however, succeeded in 
modifying this opinion, and had even brought round King William to make 
an experiment, viz., to induce Austria to share in the Danish war, and thus 
to cement an Austro-Prussian alliance. But the experiment had proved a 
positive failure, or rather a positive success, according to his own way of 
thinking ; for the innate hostility and animosity of Austria had shown itself 
in stronger colours than ever ; thus curing the king and many others of an 
Austrian alliance. King William has given up his notions of a purely 
legitimist character, and may therefore be led to follow my views. 

Count Bismarck then summed up those views as follows :—“In a short 
time, say in three or four months, to bring forward again the question of a 
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German reform, peppered (abbellita) with that of a German parliament.” 
Such a proposal, backed by a parliament, would soon set Prussia and Austria 
at daggers’ ends. Prussia would then decidedly go to war, a war which 
Europe could not oppose, for it would arise out of a grand national 
question. 


The reader will now see, we believe, that the above quota- 
tion contains the whole of Bismarck’s policy in a nutshell: 
we can perceive his deep-laid plans, his bitter hatred to 
Austria, of which we shall find further proof; the difficulties 
he had to contend with, and his stern purpose to overcome 
them per fas et nefas. And at the same time we can no less 
fully understand the burst of rage that seized him, on finding 
his most secret plans thus unexpectedly brought to light 
by General La Marmora. The why and wherefore we shall 
state in another place. But the very first step to the realiza- 
tion of this plan was a treaty with Italy. Such a treaty would 
bind that country to follow Prussia, and imply, in case of war, 
the solution of the Venetian question. 

All this looked very fine, and we can well imagine with 
what glee Govone heard the Prussian minister’s words ; but 
it did not prevent him from seeing that his own country 
could not bind itself by solemn engagements to an uncertain 
and somewhat distant action. Besides, was the Berlin 
minister sincere in all these fine professions? Did he really 
intend what he said? Or was he simply aiming at using 
Italy as a bait for some particular purpose? Such a suspicion 
seems even to have escaped his lips, for he attributes the 
following words to Count de Bismarck :— 


I understand very well that Italy may be somewhat chary about us, and 
may have her doubts as to our trustworthiness (timore della nostra fedelti). 
In such a case, and for your own guarantee, Prussia might even now sketch 
out the sundry developments of the German question according to my own 
plans, and then draw a determined line beyond which it would be impossi- 
ble for Prussia to fall back, as being bound beforehand to a certain line of 
conduct. Then, and then alone, would Italy have to fear no desertion on 
our part ; then alone would she be likewise engaged. For instance, let us 
suppose the German Parliament to be assembled ; would not then Prussia 
have burnt her vessels, and would ske not be obliged to march onwards ? 
Tn that case, what inconvenience would there be for Italy to make her line 
of policy identical with our own, and to decide together both the German 
and Venetian questions ? 


The Italian negotiator did not feel satisfied with this 
exposé ; he was still afraid that all this tortuous line of policy 
might be only an expedient to force Austria, and finally that 
the two German powers might come to a mutual arrangement 
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at the expense of the new-born Italian kingdom. In his 
eyes, there was yet no practical result in the proposed treaty, 
and a practical result he was determined to obtain. He 
therefore put forward, as a preliminary condition, that not one 
single question, not even that of the duchies, should be 
decided between Austria and Prussia, unless the Venetian 
question should likewise be solved at the same time. This 
was, indeed, a home-thrust, which provoked the following 
reply :— 


We cannot bring the Danish question into a treaty ; it is far too insignifi- 
cant, and we wish for the support of Italy for much higher and more various 
objects. First of all, we should thus mutually increase our strength ; 
secondly, when united to Italy, it would be easier for us to have the concur- 
rence of France. At present, France refuses to come to any arrangement 
with us. In fact, the emperor consents, in regard to the duchies, to allow 
us full liberty, and to remain neutral. But in any other case, he would 
make his own conditions, which he now keeps to himself. Were we allied 
to Italy, it would be easier for us to come to an understanding with France. 
But even supposing Italy ill-disposed for a formal convention, still a treaty 
of perpetual friendship and alliance would be desirable, were it but to confirm 
King William in his actual dispositions, 


Still the wary Govone was not satisfied, still he clung to his 


feelings of distrust ; and there he was undoubtedly right, for 
Bismarck himself let him see at one moment that he feared 
some understanding between Vienna and Florence as to the 
purchase of Venice, and in such a guess he was certainly not 
far wrong. So the Italian strictly adhered to his purpose 
and his instructions, and he likewise was right. The fact is, 
neither Bismarck nor his master had yet made up their minds 
as to their future policy ; King William had strong objections 
to a war with Austria—objections which his bold minister 
was by no means sure of overruling. At any moment the two 
great German powers might settle their differences in an 
amicable way ; but what then would have been the dangers of 
the Italian peninsula? So there the matter rested for a short 
space of time, and Govone applied his whole faculties to the 
observation of passing events. 

But Bismarck was not the man to give up his views so 
easily; a few days afterwards he returned to the subject, 
stating that Napoleon would wink at a German war, as offering 
him an excellent opportunity, at the head of a French army, 
to serve his own purposes! “ But that is the very reason,” 
added the Prussian Premier by way of conclusion, ‘‘ why we 
should make ready for war, and yet put it off as long as 
possible. However, to do that, we stand in need of Italy.” 
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At the same time, to support his words, he came forward 
with the draft of a treaty in three articles. This looked like 
something practical, but the draft aimed at binding Italy to 
follow the Berlin policy, whilst the latter would have pre- 
served full liberty to act according to its own will and 
pleasure. Of course La Marmora could agree to no such 
thing ; and well might he doubt Prussia’s good faith, since he 
might have found himself forced to denounce war against 
Austria on a question of a purely German nature. 

In the mean time matters were hastening to a crisis. The 
two German powers becoming daily more and more embittered, 
England ventured to offer her mediation, a proposal which 
seems to have caused Bismarck a violent fit of anger, referring 
the British cabinet to Austria, as the sole cause of the prevail- 
ing difficulties. Well, the assertion was a pretty cool one, if we 
remember the views he had stated only a few days before to 
Govone. And then, on the impulse of the moment, perhaps, 
the Prussian minister suddenly asked Govone :— 


“Would Italy undertake to declare war immediately on Austria, for in that 
case Prussia would do the same directly afterwards?” “No,” replied the 
Italian agent, “for, in the present state of affiairs, it is for Prussia alone to 
play the first part. Besides, supposing that Italy should assume the offen- 
sive, would you bind yourself by a formal treaty to assume it likewise, not 
immediately, but the next day ?” 

At this question, I clearly saw Bismarck hesitate, and he ended by telling 
me he would be obliged to consult the king for the last time; should the 
latter refuse, he would then send in his own resignation. 


Such were, therefore, the apparent waverings of the Count 
even down to the last moment; we say apparent, because his 
listener seems by no means convinced of his sincerity. The 
Count, he observes, was highly incensed at England’s inter- 
ference, coupled as it was with a positive disapprobation of 
the Prussian policy. He therefore endeavoured to push on 
Italy against Austria, in the hope, somewhat uncertain, of 
inducing King William to follow his example. Of course this 
was unsafe ground for La Marmora to tread upon, and he 
most natura!'y refused to entertain for a moment any proposal 
of the kind; so the Prussian minister returned to his former 
plan of a general treaty of alliance, which was neither one 
thing nor another. Evidently he was trifling with his future 
allies. But they were determined not to be trifled with, and 
to watch their opportunity. To be sure time was serving 
them, for a few days afterwards (March 21) a telegram from 
Berlin informs us that Austria is arming, and the probabilities 
of a war thickening all around. Then, for the first time, 
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Count de Bismarck adopts the notion of an offensive and de- 
fensive compact to hold good for three months. Yet still 
there were many difficulties in the way; the negotiators 
themselves do not appear to have quite known their own 
minds. On the eve of incurring such a tremendous responsi- 
bility, a sort of instinctive tremor seems to come over them, 
and their telegrams, as well as their confidential reports, are 
anything but clear or precise. La Marmora alone stands out 
here as the strong man tenaw propositi, decided upon binding 
Prussia to fulfil her engagements, and working away in good 
earnest. The most curious part of the business is, that 
Bismarck wanted the Italian minister at this period to send 
full powers for signing a treaty, the draft of which he had 
not yet even seen ! 

However, whilst both parties were perhaps playing at 
cross-purposes—the Italian endeavouring to gain time; the 
Prussian, to see his way through the maze of conflicting ten- 
dencies then thickening around him; there was another man 
in Europe on whom every eye was fixed—we mean the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. If Count Benedetti’s publication has 
thrown some light upon his shortcomings and waverings in 
1865 and 1866, La Marmora’s work is still more explicit on 
the same subject. What would be the attitude of France in 
the forthcoming contest; such was the universal question. 

It is therefore by no means astonishing that the Italian 
Premier should likewise pause on his way to describe the 
attitude of the French sovereign at this stormy period. But 
before entering into details, he makes the following significant 
observations, in which we fully concur :— 


It is evident that France could not remain indifferent to the events then 
preparing beyond the Rhine. Indeed, though the Emperor was still in full 
possession of his power, more especially in regard to foreign policy, still he 
could not overlook the feelings of France, no longer to be satisfied with the 
Crimean and Italian laurels, nor even with a material progress, which had 
become a source of unexampled welfare and wealth for every class. The 
French nation, ever restless, upbraided the monarch of their own choice, now 
with the Italian unity, now with the Mexican expedition, or again with 
the curtailment of a liberty they knew not how to use; or, finally, they 
taunted him with a policy not sufficiently jealous of muaintaining their 
supremacy over other States—a supremacy which they sincerely believe to be 
an heirloom of their own. The accusations were more particularly brought 
against the Emperor by the same men who, after his fall, fiercely upbraided 
him with every disaster, as if he had sacrificed France to his own personal 
ambition. Now, most probably, his downfall arose out of the fact that he 
found it impossible to curb the ambition of those Frenchmen who wanted to 
establish the grandeur of France on the weakness of other nations. Itis but 
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justice to affirm—and we Italians are bound to do it more boldly than any 
other—that Napoleon III. invariably discarded such a paltry system. 


At any rate it was impossible for the heir of the first 
Napoleon to remain an idle spectator of the inevitable conflict 
between the two German powers, and they were not the last 
to acknowledge the truth of this remark. They consequently 
beset him with offers of the most tempting kind, so tempting 
indeed, adds La Marmora, that he was obliged to remember 
the proverb, which tells us we must not sell the bear’s skin 
before the beast is slain. The bear’s skin, in this case, appears 
to have been a good round slice of Italy itself, or still better, 
the whole of Belgium. 

However that might be, this was the first grand opportunity 
for France to examine, in the Emperor’s own words, the dif- 
ference existing between her actual frontiers and those of 1814. 
Such a consideration, according to our author, must have alone 
made Napoleon averse to any attempt to prevent the war, and 
no less averse to any understanding between Austria and 
Italy, since, in that case, Prussia would not have dared to 
push matters to extremities. There may be some truth in 
this, yet might not likewise the Emperor have learned pru- 
dence by Italy’s ingratitude towards him? Might he not 
fear that the cabinet of Florence would turn round at some 
favourable moment and side with his enemies? Those who 
remember the attitude of Italy towards France in 1869 and 
1870, would not feel disposed to treat such forebodings as 
altogether chimerical. As matters stood in 1866, the bare 
proposal made by the Italian Government to the court of 
Vienna, after the Gastein convention, for the cession of 
Venetia, seems to have disconcerted the calculations of France, 
and La Marmora was perfectly convinced at that time that an 
amicable adjustment of the kind was totally opposed to the 
Emperor’s policy. 

Not indeed that he was inimical to a retrocession of Venetia, 
for he full well remembered his promises of 1859; but he 
wanted it to form a part of a more general plan, in which 
France was likewise to play her own game. Unfortunately 
Sadowa knocked on the head all these fine combinations, 
acting at once as a threat for France, and an omen of the 
future. Our neighbours felt deeply the fatal blow, the sole 
result of the Imperial policy being an increase of power for 
Italy, and a decrease of influence for its former protectors. 
To this very day, the French nation has not forgiven that fatal 
mistake of Napoleon III. They still accuse him of having 
sacrificed their interests to those of Italy. 

At the time we are speaking of, however, things wore a 
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very different appearance ; all bowed and listened to the very 
mutterings of the reticent sovereign. 


“‘ We must foresee the case,” suggested Cavalier Nigra, “of an immediate 
war, and of Austria giving up Venetia. Consequently it is but prudent for 
us to keep aloof from formal engagements with any one.” 

“ Now don’t give way to such a delusion,” repliesthe Emperor. ‘“ Austria 
will do no such thing unless forced by war. In former times I advised her to 
do it; but she retorted, in high dudgeon, that she was asked to do in time 
of peace what could scarcely be expected of her after a disastrous war.” 


There was no mistaking this language, which ultimately 
turned out to be true: so Italy might form an alliance with 
Prussia and declare war on Austria, but at her own risk and 
peril, should she do this alone. In all other cases France 
would again come to her rescue. 

In the mean time, what were they doing at Berlin? 
Austria had just sent in an official note, discarding all aggres- 
sive intentions, whilst the Southern States of Germany, after 
being called upon by Prussia to make their choice between 
the two great powers, had declared that the Diet alone had a 
right to decide between the rivals. This must certainly have 
been the more provoking for M. de Bismarck, that he had 
lately offered Bavaria the acquisition of Tyrol, if she would 
but side with Prussia. Besides, was not his prime object to 
overthrow the very body to which he was now referred, and 
on its ruins to establish the ascendancy of his own country ? 
This was a terrible drawback, for it seemed to deprive him of 
a casus belli. Let us see the picture drawn on the spot by 
Govone, a keen observer of passing events. Photography 
could not have done it better :— 

April 2, 1866. 

Count Bismarck thought perhaps for a few days that Austria would at 
once take upon herself the responsibility of a rupture, and if such a sudden 
crisis would be a serious one, at any rate it would have delighted him. But 
his delusion did not last long. He soon learned that the military measures 
adopted by Austria were of a purely defensive character. However, in the 
mean time, Count Bismarck made the most of the occasion, and went to work 
splendidly in his newspapers. We heard of nothing but war—of nothing 
but the Austrian provocations—of the just preparations of Prussia. ... In 
reality, these preparations are trifling, and may be either-a matter of caution, 
or a way of forcing Austria to arm seriously ; thus leading to a situation out 
of which war may arise. . . . 

Another difficulty she has to contend with is the country itself. Not only 
the higher class but the middle class are both averse to the war. This 
aversion is clearly perceptible in the popular journals. Public opinion 
manifests itself likewise by a feeling of rancour (rancort) and mistrust against 
France, whilst no hatred exists against Austria. Again, the contest going on 
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in the Chamber is another hotbed of antagonism to Count Bismarck, though 
the Chamber here enjoys no great prestige nor popularity. It is spoken of in 
Berlin with a certain degree of contempt, and as if it were but a coterie of 
petty intriguers. The Constitution itself is looked upon as by far too 
advanced for the state of public opinion in Prussia. All this amazes us, but 
there must be some truth in the assertion, if we consider the way in which 
the Minister behaves to the House. 

As for the army, from all we can gather from official sources, it shows no 
enthusiasm for a war with Austria. Quite the contrary, its sympathies are 
with the Austrian army. I am well aware that, war once declared, the army 
would be electrified, and do its duty bravely, but still it offers no support, 
no stimulus for the policy which Count Bismarck wishes to follow. 

So he stands, as it were, alone, or at least but weakly supported, having to 
contend with all the above difficulties ; and one is led to suppose, that over- 
come at last by so many obstacles, he is about to give up the struggle. 
Altogether he is undoubtedly a man of high value, of great resource, and 
endowed witk an iron will worthy of success. 


Such is the picture drawn by Govone of Prince de Bis- 
marck’s character, and the reader will readily agree with us 
in saying that it is impossible to discern in it the slightest 
shadow of antipathy, far less of a disposition to underrate or 
calumniate him. To a certain degree the Italian general 
seemed even to yield to the ability of the Prime Minister, and 
consented to certain clauses, which La Marmora was obliged 
to reject. Such was the plan of a military convention, weigh- 
ing heavily on the Florentine cabinet, but leaving Prussia at 
liberty to act as she pleased. At any rate, we cannot say that 
good faith is a gem in Bismarck’s character, and those who 
have read the first Napoleon’s correspondence are often 
reminded of his backslidings in this respect whilst reading 
the work now before us, and of this we shall soon see a most 
glaring instance. On the present occasion, La Marmora was 
obliged to telegraph as follows :—“ As for the mobilization of 
our troops, the clause you propose won’t do; for either Prussia 
acts in good faith, and then it becomes useless, or she does 
not, and then she will seek for some other pretext. The same 
holds good of the military convention.” This certainly does 
not look much like reliance on Prussian honesty ; and unfortu- 
nately facts justified La Marmora’s distrust. 

On the 5th of April, however, he sent full powers to draw 
up and sign a treaty. M. de Bismarck was elated beyond 
measure on learning it, and entered fully with Govone on the 
future march of the Prussian army through Bavaria, then 
onward to Lintz, where it might join the Italian army, winding 
up his confidential conversation by the following significant 
hint :— But all this, you know, is in case France approves 
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(se la Francia vuole), for if she shows ill-will, we can do 
nothing at all.” That ghost of Franco was always hovering 
over Bismarck’s head—aye, yet it was a thing of nothing—a 
host ! 

. General Govone was certainly of the same opinion, for on 
leaving the Prussian minister, he immediately called upon 
Count Benedetti, an old acquaintance of ours. What was his 
opinion as to the present state of affairs? Why, he advised 
the Italians to keep free from any formal engagement, or at 
least to wait until Prussia had really set her troops in motion. 
“ As for Bismarck,” added he, “he is a sort of diplomatical 
maniac; I have known him and watched his doings for the 
last fifteen years; well, during all that time he seems to have 
acted upon one fixed and unmoved purpose, that of reducing 
Austria to the rank of a second-rate power, in order to secure 
the supremacy of Prussia. To gain that end, he has been 
working for the last three years with a most admirable perse- 
verance and ability to make himself indispensable to the King 
of Prussia in regard to his internal policy This point 
once obtained, he set to work against Austria, in hopes of 
leading on the king in his track.” 

M. de Bismarck a maniac! Well, there may be some truth, 
after all, in that bold assertion; but yet how many maniacs 
of his stamp have changed the face of the earth—Cyrus, 
Alexander, Cesar, Mahomet, Charlemagne, Napoleon, and so 
forth. Such maniacs have left their imprints on history, and 
when we unexpectedly meet with their giant footsteps, we 
pause to gaze in wonder. Singular to say, all this while, 
when the famous treaty was already signed, the whole body 
of Prussian diplomacy was intriguing against their own 
minister,—de Goltz in Paris, Usedom at Florence, &c. Well 
might Count de Bismarck be in a rage; he talked of nothing 
less than of recalling Usedom, and went so far as to start secret 
negotiations with the revolutionary party in Italy; but God 
knows what sort of strange information he got from them! 
Such is La Marmora’s positive assertion—a man who must 
have evidence of the fact. Perhaps Prince de Bismarck will 
call this a calumny: how is it then that recent revelations of 
an official character have shown the same underground tam- 
perings of the Prussian Government with the miscreants of 
the Paris Commune in 1871? La force prime le droit is a 
Bismarckian motto, be it remembered. 

However, M. de Bismarck went on complaining of every- 
body and everything: with Count de Barral, the Italian 
ambassador, he complained of Govone; with Govone, of 
Barral; with Benedetti, of both. If Prince de Bismarck has 
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been maligned, is it not strange that two such men as La 
Marmora and Benedetti, writing both in two different 
countries and at different times on the same subject, without 
the slightest communication with each other, should alike 
agree in opinion and almost in language? Evidently, the 
omnipotent German statesman alone is exposed to such 
enormities. After all, it may be as well to hear what the 
French ambassador was writing to his own court at this most 
critical juncture. 


Yesterday (April 3rd) having begged of me to call upon him, he showed 
me a telegram he had received from M. d’Usedom, announcing that Prince 
Napoleon, after seeing Victor Emmanuel at Turin, had arrived at Florence, 
where most of the ministers had been received by H. I. H., and had then 
started for Turin to attend at a council presided by the king himself. The 
conclusion drawn from all these incidents was that the Prince had to fulfil 
some mission bearing upon the solution of the Venetian question through a 
direct agreement between Italy and Austria. On giving me this piece of 
information, M. de Bismarck observed that he would have attached no im- 
portance to the fact, did not the attitude of the Italian Government and its 
agents inspire him with a certain degree of distrust. He reminded me that 
General Govone had been despatched to Berlin without any previous wish to 
that effect having been expressed by the Florence cabinet; that he had 
announced himself as being authorized to negotiate, but had contented him- 
self with listening to the overtures made to him, and had all of a sudden 
declared that he had no powers to sign any treaty whatsoever. M. de Bis- 
marck moreover remarked that M. de Barral, substituting his own action in 
the course of the negotiations for that of the above agent, had accepted the 
draught of a treaty, the text of which had been for several days before his 
Government, and yet the latter had simply accepted it in principle. All these 
circumstances induced him to believe that the cabinet of Florence is now 
following up several designs at one and the same time ; and finally M. de 
Bismarck asked me what he was to think of M. d’Usedom’s conjectures. 


As the reader is in possession of the principal facts and 
incidents throughout all these complicated negotiations, he 
is able to detect at a glance how far from truth were M. 
de Bismarck’s statements. We may remember that he was 
the first: to make overtures to the Italian cabinet as to a 
secret treaty ; secondly, that he wanted to bind that cabinet 
to a loose sort of engagement, which was neither one thing 
nor another; thirdly, that he himself kept constantly shifting 
his ground, now inclining apparently to an arrangement with 
Austria, now letting loose all the demons of war. La Mar- 
mora, on the contrary, had a definite object in view: ho 
wanted to get back Venetia for his country; he wanted to 
take advantage of the golden opportunity now offered to him ; 
he knew the high value of an Italian diversion for Prussia, 
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should she come to a bloody issue with Austria. The only 
means of gaining that end was an offensive and defensive 
alliance- with the court of Berlin; he consequently would 
listen to no other proposal. In this he acted as a true states- 
man, as the events proved abundantly. But as long as 
Bismarck himself changed from day to day, as long as he 
suddenly veered round from one point of the compass to 
another, surely no one can accuse La Marmora of fickleness 
because he doubted the sincerity of the man he had to do 
with. After all, he had but to bide his time; and, in fact, he 
brought Prussia to his own terms. That he was both right 
and honest in the attitude by him assumed towards the man 
we may now call his bitter antagonist, is shown by the fact 
that all the information which Bismarck had then commu- 
nicated to Benedetti had been supplied by a private agent, a 
former Garibaldian, whom he had long before secured at 
Florence, says the French ambassador, unconsciously con- 
firming beforehand La Marmora’s statements. 

The treaty was signed on the 8th of April, and bound both 
powers for three months to a common action in case of war. 
But though every clause had been formally agreed to on each 
side, at the very moment of signing M. de Bismarck wanted 
to alter the character of the mutual engagement, by coming 
back to that general treaty of friendship and alliance which 
Italy had firmly rejected, as having no particular object in 
view. Of course, the Italian negotiators could but adhere to 
their purpose. In the mean time, events were fast hurrying 
on to the final crisis. Austria required Prussia to disarm, 
maintaining that she herself had no measure of the same kind 
to adopt, since she had never had the slightest idea of arming. 
However, she added, that if Prussia refused so to do, she 
would not long be able to stand and look on. This sort of 
ultimatum seems to have exasperated King William, but de- 
lighted M. de Bismarck, as it was one step further towards 
the development of his plans. He consequently gave out 
that a flat refusal would be sent by the court of Berlin to the 
Austrian demands, and proposed the convocation of a German 
parliament for the purpose of reforming the constitution. 
Immediately every money market in Europe was in a flutter, 
and the funds fell enormously. Every wind the political 
atmosphere blew was a rumour of war; the next day all was 
peace again, and the ocean looked as calm and laughing as a 
new-born babe in its cradle. Not so M. de Bismarck, who 
sent a note to Vienna stating that Prussia having simply fol- 
lowed Austria step by step as a matter of self-defence, she 
could not recede if the latter did not set the example. Austria 
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seemed inclined to consider this demand as conciliatory, and 
again Bismarck looked disappointed—at least, so says Count 
de Barral. However, the Prussian Premier took good care 
not to disperse his cavalry, in order to be ready on the nonce 
against any comer. 

In fact, he must have laughed in his sleeve, just as La 
Marmora confesses he himself did, at this pretended dis- 
armament of two great powers, who, shortly before, had 
maintained in the face of all Hurope that they had never 
armed at all. The farce went on for a few days, when a spark 
in an unexpected quarter caused the fire to break out. The 
Italian Government recalled from Naples to the northern 
provinces two regiments that had been quartered there for 
several years. It appears to have been simply a disciplinary 
measure, such as any War Office might adopt in time of 
peace. Yet in the heated state of men’s minds this measure 
assumed enormous proportions. At Vienna, rumour said 
that these troops were to back a revolutionary insurrection in 
Venetia; in London, our Government received intelligence 
that Italy was on the eve of declaring war single-handed on 
Austria. Lord Russell immediately assumed a somewhat 
blustering tone towards Florence, yet with very little effect, 
one may well imagine, since La Marmora had already his 
Italo-Prussian treaty in his pocket; but of that the British 
minister had no information. This idle rumour, however, was 
brought forward by the Vienna cabinet as a reason for in- 
creasing her own troops in that direction; one of the greatest 
errors she could commit, as it incensed public opinion, and 
supplied Bismarck with a pretext for not continuing his pre- 
tended disarmament. He was not, certainly, the man to let 
the golden opportunity slip through his hands, and General 
La Marmora gave immediate orders for the concentration of 
the national army on the frontiers. He was resolved not to 
be taken by surprise. 

But whilst the Italian minister was thus aciing up to the 
terms of the treaty, firmly resolved, on the one hand, not to 
strike the first blow, which would have been an act of sheer 
madness, on the other, to repel any aggression on the part of 
Austria, he received strange news from Berlin. On the 2nd 
of May Govone telegraphed as follows :— 


In order to ascertain what extent they give here to their engagements with 
us, I told Count de Bismarck that both Austria and ourselves would be ready 
in one month at the very latest ; in which case the war might break out in 
Italy. I then asked him if Prussia could not calculate better as to her own 
armaments, and if she would be ready to declare war on Austria, in case, accord- 
ing to the treaty of alliance, Austria should declare it against Italy. 
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He replied that the king did not give such an extensive meaning to the treaty, 
nor did he believe that such an obligation arose out of its literal terms. 

“ Well,” replied I, “could not one complete the stipulations and introduce 
an absolute reciprocity into a military convention ?” 

He told me that the king would refuse to bind himself to declare war on 
Austria in case it should break out in Italy, because he did not wish to encowrage 
us in pushing matters to extremes. 


Doubtless we have no particular sympathy for Italy’s policy 
in general ; but we cannot help observing in the present case 
that she had to do with a foreign enemy, and her rulers 
were struggling for the entire liberation of their country by 
means which no honest man could approve. And yet, after con- 
tracting a solemn treaty with Prussia at her own suggestion, 
La Marmora found himself suddenly deserted by his ally, and 
exposed to all the dangers of an isolated position, without 
even being able to rely upon the support of France. To be 
sure, M.de Bismarck declared that, should his own king 
persist in his opinion, he would himself send in his resig- 
nation ; but how far could the Prussian minister be depended 
upon, and would not even such an occurrence be a trump-card 
in the hands of Austria ? 

The enormity of such a pretension seems, however, to have 
struck even Bismarck himself, by no means over-scrupulous 
in such matters; so he again applied to King William, who 
replied by promising to support Italy, should she be attacked 
by her adversary, but strongly advised her not to strike the 
first blow. This was at least a useless piece of advice, for 
unless General La Marmora had been downright insane, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive that he should have defied 
Austria in her stronghold of the Quadrilateral. Evidently the 
object of this second telegram was to attenuate the effect of 
the first. Nay, more, the Prussian Premier even gave Govone 
to understand that at the very last moment an understanding 
might take place between the two German powers ; adding, 
by way of comment: “‘ We do not interpret the April treaty 
as binding Prussia to declare war on Austria, in case the latter 
should enter into a contest with Italy; we believe that such an 
obligation exists for Italy alone, and it is the literal meaning of 
the article relative to .. .” 

We may easily apprehend the amazement and vexation of 
La Marmora at finding himself thus duped by Prussia at the 
very last moment, for we can find no other expression for 
such conduct. He had, indeed, been forewarned as to the 
faithlessness of Prussian diplomacy, but he evidently had not 
believed it would be carried to such lengths. At the same 
time, we can fully apprehend Bismarck’s rage at seeing him- 
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self held out to Europe as a faithless ally and breaker of 
treaties which he had just concluded. We must however 
recollect that such an incident at such a juncture was a deadly 
blow to the hopes which the Italian minister had conceived of 
recovering Venetia by force of arms, instead of owing it to 
France, a favour he particularly deprecated, as incurring a 
too heavy debt of gratitude to that country. He boldly re- 
solved to maintain his ground, and replied immediately to his 
agent’s despatches :— 


Tell Count Bismarck that Italy entertains no intention of attacking 
Austria. But in the case of an aggression against Italy on the part of 
Austria, the offensive and defensive alliance obliges Prussia likewise to enter 
upon and follow up a course of hostilities. As our engagements towards 
Prussia and the line of policy we are obliged to follow in consequence would 
be the sole cause of Austria’s attack upon us, I cannot see how the King of 
Prussia could deem himself freed from any obligation towards Italy, nor how 
Prussia could elude the reciprocal duties of the offensive and defensive 
alliance. 


This was doubtless plain speaking, and meritorious at the 
same time; for at that very moment the Emperor Napoleon 
was authorized by the court of Vienna to make formal offers 


for the restitution of Venetia, on condition that the Italians 
should remain neutral in the great contest. But no; La 
Marmora would not accept the proposal, because, says he, “ the 
treaty is a question of honour and honesty, obliging us not to 
break with Prussia.”” And so matters went on, and in a few 
days more Prussia herself set her whole army in motion, 
bringing at once 150,000 men to the battle-field of Bohemia, 
whilst another army was marched towards the frontiers of 
Hanover. But though Bismarck had succeeded in conquering 
his master’s fears and vacillations, he was still in the dark—at 
least if we are to believe him—as to Napoleon’s real inten- 
tions. In the heat of the struggle, would he not pounce upon 
the Prussian provinces along the Rhine, or seize upon some 
other compensation for German aggrandizement ? And here 
we are startled by the following report of Count Barral, on 
the 6th of May :— 

People here are most anxious about the very active negotiations going on, 
they say, between France and Austria, in the interest of Italy, and which 
have gone so far as to offer France the line of the Rhine. As I observed 
that such an offer would be dangerous for any German power to make, 
Bismarck replied by a shrug of the shoulders ; thus clearly indicating that if 
necessary, he would not refuse such a means of aggrandizement. 


This communication is certainly most extraordinary ; but 
what shall we say of the following, written on the 3rd of June 
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by Govone, just about one month after the preceding one, 
and on the very eve of the war? ‘This despatch is so import- 
ant, and bears altogether throughout every line such an 
appearance of sterling truth, that we do not hesitate to 
borrow rather fully from its contents :— 


Before departing for Italy, I had requested an audience of the Count de 
Bismarck, in order to take leave of him; so yesterday evening he received 
me at nine o'clock, in the garden of the Ministry of State, where we 
conversed till ten. ‘As the present events,” said I, “were daily wearing 
a more serious aspect, I was obliged to give up the idea of filling my- 
self the duties of a military attaché in the Prussian army.” “ Well,” 
rejoined Count Bismarck, “who will set fire to the mine, Prussia or Italy ?” 
I asked the President of the Council whether he knew the precise tenour of 
the Austrian answer to the proposal of a congress, and whether the Prussian 
cabinet had come to any new determination as to that answer, both in 
regard to such a conference, and to his own journey to Paris. Had he given 
up the latter idea ? 

The President replied :—“ I believe I know exactly the Austrian answer ; it 
objects to any treaty tending to alter the actual status (stato di potenza) of 
the different powers. . . . On the other hand, as we expect to-morrow the 
official text, we shall wait till then to adopt a decision. We hope that 
France, whether in regard to the Austrian answer, or to the forced loan in 
Venetia, as also to the late conduct of Austria in the Elban duchies—a 
direct violation of the Gastein Convention—will acknowledge the firm re- 
solve of Austria to reject any sort of arrangement, and will no longer prolong 
attempts no less useless than baneful to ourselves. Such an attitude on the 
part of France would be a proof of her sincerity towards us ; whilst a dif- 
ferent conduct would lead us to suspect her intentions. One thing alone 
would have induced me to run up to Paris. I should have wished to have 
an interview with the Emperor, in order to ascertain the full extent of the 
concessions he would require of us for France.” 

I inquired whether there was any part of the country beyond the Rhine 
where a vote of annexation to France would have any chance of success. 
Count de Bismarck said : “ No, none—the very French agents who travelled 
through the country for the express purpose of probing the dispositions of 
the population, all reported that none but a fictitious vote could be obtained. 
Doubtless the people love neither their own government nor their reigning 
dynasties ; but still they all wish to remain Germans. So we should have 
to indemnify France in some other way.” ; 

I replied that this would certainly be very difficult ; but if a popular vote 
was out of the question, might there not be some other principle to start 
from, such as natural boundaries. “ Of course,” added I, “that does not 
imply the whole left bank of the Rhine, yet is there not some other geo- 
graphical line that might satisfy France ?” 

“O yes,” said the Count ; “the Moselle. For my part, I am far less of a 
German than of a Prussian, and should have no difficulty in consenting to 
yield to France the whole country included between the Rhine and the 
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Moselle,—the Palatinate, Oldenburg, even a part of Prussian territory, &c. 
But then the king ... would have most serious scruples about it, and 
would come to such a determination only in a most critical juncture, for in- 
stance, on the eve of utter defeat or signal success. At any rate, even to 
work upon the king’s mind, and bring him to some sort of understanding 
with France, we must know the minimum of her pretensions. Yet if we are 
to yield the whole left bank of the Rhine—Mentz, Coblentz, Cologne,—it 
would be far better to come to an agreement with Austria, to give up the 
duchies, and many other things into the bargain.” 


* But any such understanding,” retorted Govone, “ would 
be a downright capitulation to Austria, since her most vital 
interests were now in question.” 

The Count could not deny the fact; adding, however, that 
public opinion in Germany would justify the king, if by so 
doing he did not give up one inch of German territory. Yet, 
after all, according to the Prussian minister’s mind, this was 
not the greatest difficulty he had to contend with; King 
William had not even yet given up all thoughts of peace, and 
at the very moment he was speaking, underhand and secret 
negotiations were going on with Vienna, through the agency 
of the Saxon court. And then returning to his previous 
subject of conversation, he endeavoured to impress once more 
upon the Italian agent the opportuneness for his own country 
to strike the first blow, were it but to force at once the 
Prussian sovereign into war. It would probably have been 
woe indeed to Italy, had she listened to the conjurer’s spells. 

’ The reader has now before him the despatches which lately 
gave rise to such a violent outbreak of passion on the part of 
Prince de Bismarck in the Prussian parliament. ‘Their con- 
tents, however, bear from one end to the other the stamp of 
truth upon them. What possible aim could Govone have in 
misrepresenting the Premier’s language, when reporting it to 
his own Government on such a grave occasion? Or, unless 
he was either a dotard or a madman, how could he have in- 
vented all these complicated details and views, which chime 
in so well with the Prince’s character and policy? Nay, more, 
how is it that but a few weeks before he told Govone that if 
France should assume a hostile attitude, all their plans must 
fall to the ground? How could it happen that Commendatore 
Nigra should also write from Paris (May 31): “ Bismarck 
appears decided upon granting to France the terrritory in- 
cluded between the Moselle and the Rhine, as a compensation 
for an armed co-operation on the part of France. I had this 
from a confidential, but most certain, authority.” In another 
despatch we are again told that Austria was likewise offering 
the same German territories to Napoleon III., provided Italy 
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should remain neutral throughout the ensuing conflict. Is 
this also apocryphal? Does it sound like a calumny; or 
rather have not we here the two rivals acting both as highest 
bidders before the French Emperor, so great was still his 
prestige? Could Nigra, could Barral, could Govone, could 
Benedetti, could all misunderstand M. de Bismarck’s meaning? 
For, had we time and space, we could show likewise by the 
French ambassador’s publication, that at one time the 
question of the Rhenish provinces was seriously discussed be- 
tween them both. Of course the Prussian minister may say 
that he was dallying with French vanity and illusions; but 
can he say the same of the Italian negotiators ? and how does 
it happen that he enters with them unnecessarily, and yet so 
fully, into the same subject? He must really have a more 
than usual belief in human credulity to make the whole pass 
off as apocryphal and slanderous inventions. 

In plain words, not one man in his senses throughout 
Germany believes La Marmora’s assertions to be false. Apart 
from his well-known integrity and truthfulness, his narrative, 
or rather his despatches, agree too minutely with other 
sources to be the offspring either of fancy or of some private 
aim, which an honest man would rather conceal. Indeed, 
one can hardly conceive what such an aim could be, since it 
was evidently the interest both of La Marmora and his 
country to stand on good terms with the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and the General must have had some very serious 
motive to disclose so many state secrets. That motive was 
nothing else but to vindicate his own character, which had 
lately been assailed in Italy, where he was accused of having 
sacrificed her interests to M. de Bismarck’s ambition. The 
production of the official documents could alone dispel the 
delusion ; and as, on the other hand, the German history of 
the events of 1866 seems to throw a certain slur upon the 
conduct of the Florence cabinet ; as again the Prussian Chan- 
cellor was by no means slow in showing to other governments 
how much he distrusted the Italian negotiators, we deem La 
Marmora quite entitled to place before the world the facts as 
they really took place, and even to assert that, if there was 
bad faith on any side, the verdict could not be awarded 
against himself. Besides, is it not strange that Benedetti’s 
“ Mission in Prussia” should contain many statements exactly 
similar to those brought forward by the Italian premier ? 
And yet at the same time when he communicated them to the 
French court, he could not certainly guess what was going 
on between Bismarck and Govone, for he himself comments 
in one of his despatches on the extreme reserve shown by the 
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latter towards the French ambassador. The reader may now 
draw his own conclusions. 

In the mean time, La Marmora’s publication went the round 
of the reading world. In Germany it raised an intense— 
nay, a sort of fierce excitement; for the great statesman, the 
great diplomatist, the master mind, who had gained all his 
ends, who had baffled and overthrown Napoleon, after bringing 
Austria to the brink of ruin, now appeared in the eyes of the 
world as a man ready to sacrifice the interests of the German 
nation to those of his own greedy, thievish fatherland—the 
land of that other Frederic, who ever trampled ruthlessly on 
conscience and principle, whenever he found them opposed to 
his own plans for robbing provinces or kingdoms. But still 
every good German held his breath, or merely whispered the 
astounding fact to his next-door neighbour, either from shame 
or fear; for Bismarck has a good deal of the despot in his 
metal, and Prussian fortresses easily open their doors to close 
again on political delinquents, or maligners of that arch-spirit. 
Yet, after all, the secret went round, re-echoed by the French 
press, taken up anew by the London journals, till it came 
back again to Berlin. Still the great man was silent, not a 
word escaped his lips;—what, then, were the facts brought 
forward by La Marmora really true? Most unlikely—other- 
wise the Prince would have noticed them; if not, it must be 
from a feeling of contempt for such trash. 

There seems to be, however, in the possession of supreme 
power a downright fascination, bordering almost on insanity. 
Every one may remember those storms of violent passion 
which at times made Napoleon I. rave like a madman before 
an amazed and trembling audience. Many are the instances 
of that kind related by M. Thiers in his celebrated History 
of the Empire. One would think that at such heights man 
is incapable of brooking the slightest contradiction, that in- 
dependence of character or mind is an insult to his omni- 
potence, an attack upon his rule. On considering somewhat 
closely Prince de Bismarck’s character and late conduct, we 
are strongly reminded of the old Emperor, who rests at last 
under the cupola of the Invalides. We have before us the 
same stern purposes, the same recklessness as to means, thie 
same contempt of right, the same worship of might, the same 
thirst for uncontrollable power, the same resentment against 
opposition, whatever form it may assume, and lastly, the same 
outbursts of anger. The whole world is aware how of late tie 
Prince has undertaken to force, through persecution, German 
Catholics into a sort of schism against the Church, apparently 
because he wants to overrule the clergy just as he overrules 
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a Prussian parson, a Prussian magistrate, or a Prussian func- 
tionary. The Catholics form in Prussia an independent body 
of about thirteen millions; sound policy would seem to advise 
prudence and moderation in order at least to conciliate men 
who have fought and bled for their country in the two late 
wars as bravely as any other Germans between the Vistula 
and the Rhine, between the Baltic and Riesengebirge chains. 
If this be not a fit of political insanity, we really know not 
by what name to call it, more particularly if we remember 
that it will require half a century, as M. de Moltke said a 
short time ago, to mould into a compact body the conquests 
of the last six years. To be sure, there may be another secret 
motive for such a line of conduct ; a motive we shall speak of 
hereafter. 

At any rate, one of the very first effects of M. de Bismarck’s 
new system, as applied to the Catholics of the German empire, 
has been to bring before the national Parliament La Marmora’s 
publication, and in a manner highly disagreeable to the Prime 
Minister’s irascible feelings. On the 16th of last January, a 
debate was going on relative to the votes of the schoolmasters 
in the late parliamentary elections, a high-pressure system 
being enforced by the Governmeut on such occasions. A 
Catholic member of the Centre (Poles, Catholics, and Pro- 
gressists) was commenting severely upon the fact, when he 
was followed by M. Mallinckrodt, one of the boldest defenders 
of the Church, who declared “ that the German Catholics, or 
Ultramontanes, as they are called, are quite as sound patriots 
as Prince de Bismarck himself.”? And then suddenly as- 
suming the offensive: “ By the bye,” continued he, “was 
any one here present at the conversation between Prince de 
Bismarck and General Govone, wherein they discussed the 
cession of the territory situated on the left bank of the 
Rhine? For my own part I did not attend, but I found my 
assertion upon good authority.” 

The allusion was so pointed, the attack so direct, that, after 
a few moments of universal stupor, the whole Assembly was 
in an uproar. The German Parliament is anything but like a 
British House of Commons. The majority consists of serried 
files of “ national liberals,” the offsprings of German ra- 
tionalism, who are bound legs and arms to Prince de Bismarck, 
and who are ready to support his most despotic plans, on con- 
dition, however, that he will hand over the Church to their 
merciful dealing. One may easily imagine, therefore, the 
effect produced by such a daring onset coming from one of 
the hated members of the Centre. The Prince was soon 
informed of what was going on, and made his appearance just 
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in time to hear another Catholic leader, Baron von Schnorta- 
mer, taunt him with having used “ revolutionary means” in 
1866 to cause an insurrection in Hungary. The Prince’s out- 
ward appearance, says an eye-witness, was dark and ominous 
to the utmost. He looked daggers at his opponents, turned 
pale or red by turns under their lashes, and seemed hardly 
capable of repressing the violence of his emotions. 


I have just been informed, said he, that Mr. Deputy Mallinckrodt has 
maintained—I beg to be set right if I um in the wrong—that in certain 
former negotiations I prospectively offered to General Govone the cession of 
a Prussian district on the Moselle or on the Sarre. I don’t exactly know 
which. I am obliged to affirm, in the strongest terms, that it is a barefaced 
lying invention, not indited by the honourable deputy, but indited elsewhere. 
However, he ought to be cautious before repeating such assertions, which 
deserve so harsh a refutation. The fact has been invented to serve an 
odious lying intention ; there is not one single particle of truth in it. No— 
never to any one did I promise nor give reason to hope for the cession of one 
single village—nay, of one single field inGermany. Every rumour circulated 
about it is, from first to last, I say it again, a barefaced lie, got up for the 
express purpose of blackening my reputation. 

I should wish honourable members to observe that the supreme authority 
instituted by God above—the authority which rules over us, even in such 
agents as His Majesty places at the head of the empire, is entitled, not to 
any personal regard, but at least to be treated decently before foreigners, and 
I should wish that no one should dare to malign his own Government in the 
presence of foreigners. ... . 

M. von Schnortamer has moreover maintained—and this assertion bears 
the same stamp as those brought forward to-day by M. von Mallinckrodt— 
that in 1866 I provoked the defection of the Hungarian and Dalmatian 
regiments. This is an untruth. The honourable member ought to produce 
proofs of his assertion, relative to the events of that year. Itis a fact known 
by the whole world that out of Hungarian prisoners of war a regiment was 
formed in this country ; and proposals were made to us on that subject at 
the very beginning of the war, but I rejected them, though a minister 
engaged in a war with a military empire so powerful as Austria, would 
assume a grave responsibility by discarding an aid perfectly allowable by the 
rules of war... . Ay, at the beginning of the war I refused the Hungarian 
offers, and it was only after the battle of Sadowa, when the Emperor Napo- 
leon informed us through the telegraph of his intervention, that I said to 
myself : ‘I owe to my country not to repel any longer a means of defence 
and attack justifiable in the eyes of military law. So I did not even 
then form, but I authorized the formation of such a legion, simply as an 
act of necessary self-defence.* Can any one call this a revolutionary 
measure?... 





* To show the value of the above positive and somewhat imperious denial, 
we shall simply lay before the reader the two following facts :—In one of his 
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The Prince then goes on to expatiate at full length on the 
subject, as if he were happy to elude the debate on the more 
important facts stated by General La Marmora relative to the 
cession of German territory. But this M. von Mallinckrodt 
would not allow him todo. ‘‘ Were these documents,” he said, 
“ exact and trustworthy in every detail? He had no reason to 
say so; but they were official documents; they spoke of 
certain negotiations then going on ; and the persons reporting 
on these negotiations were evidently in a position to know 
the truth, for they stated what they had heard with their own 
ears. Besides, every one must be aware of the facility with 
which the most positive facts are officially and officiously 
denied, so that when the Prussian Prime Minister did not 
deem it advisable to repel accusations brought against him 
by a foreign minister in a book which had gone the round of 
Europe, and had been translated into German, every one was 
entitled to believe there might be some truth in such accu- 
sations. He, for one, had believed them, though he did not 
consider them as positively certain. The minister now de- 
claring them to be false and untruthful, he had no longer any 
reason for maintaining his view of the matter; but as for the 
reproach of lying, he would simply refer it to its proper 
address—to General La Marmora.” 

M. von Mallinckrodt, as we said above, is one of the Catholic 
leaders in the German Parliament, and seems endowed with 
that cool presence of mind, with that sternness of purpose so 
useful in public assemblies, when coupled with suavity of 
demeanour and gentlemanly manners. ‘Think of the all- 
powerful minister being thus bearded and put upon his defence 
in his own Parliament—for such it is called—by a M. Nobody, 
by a member of that odious sect of ‘“ Ultramontanes,” the 
only independent body at present throughout Germany. If 
we are to believe eye-witnesses, the effect on Prince de 
Bismarck was crushing, and we see some traces of it in his 
reply, which is really amazing, coming from the lips of a 
ruling statesman. 

First of all, he said, he had applied to the Italian Govern- 





dispatches, Govone informs his Government, before the deciaration of war, 
that M. de Bismarck proposes to levy a Hungarian legion, if the Florence 
cabinet will share half of the expenses. To this proposal La Marmora 
replied by refusing to join in any scheme of the kind. He knew Hungary 
too well, he said, to think of raising at present an insurrection in that 
country, and M. de Bismarck himself must be deluded by false information 
to entertain such an idea. Is this likewise a calumny, or what interest could 
oa have in inventing it? The outlay was estimated at three millions 
of francs, 
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ment for a prosecution against La Marmora; but unfor- 
tunately there was no law applicable to the fact, since the 
general had simply published documents belonging to himself. 
And then, feeling probably the weakness of such a mode of 
defence, he treated La Marmora as a personal enemy, and 
upbraided his opponent for siding with his enemy. Does this 
look like an honest man calmly rebutting an untruthful charge 
against him? And so probably thought M. de Bismarck, for 
he suddenly burst out into the following tirade :— 


The honourable member believes in M. La Marmora’s assertions, 
because they have remained unanswered for six long months. If I were to 
refute everything printed against me merely by people belonging to the 
Centre, no press offices, no Guelf funds, would be adequate to such an object, 
which would require a special ministry established on purpose to read those 
writings. And indeed I glory in it. During my public life, entirely devoted 
to a resolute defence of my king and country among the sundry forms of 
European politics, I pride myself on having made many an enemy. Start 
from the Garonne in Gascony, and then run up to the Vistula, or again from the 
Belt to the Tiber, on the banks of the Oder and the Rhine, everywhere you 
will find that I am the man most hated throughout all Germany. And what 
would it be were I to read aJl that is written against me in France, Italy, 
and Poland! No—I have formed the habit of feeling a proud contempt for 
all such lucubrations, and the gentlemen of the Centre are well-nigh making 
me extend that contempt much farther than before. 


Probably the above outburst of anger and rude contempt 
passed in Berlin for a model of Parliamentary eloquence ; but 
we can fancy what would have been the attitude of the British 
House of Commons if any Premier, if Mr. Gladstone—nay, 
if Pitt himself presumed to address his opponents in such 
language. It does credit, however, to M. von Mallinckrodt 
that he did not allow himself to be browbeaten and put down 
by the minister’s haughty bearing. He retorted in the fol- 
lowing terms, and with them we shall bring to a conclusion 
these somewhat lengthy quotations :— 


I am by no means in the habit of refusing battle when once it has been 
offered me. The Premier might certainly have shortened the debate by a 
categorical declaration as to the authenticity of the documents published by 
General La Marmora. All your poetical divagations about the Tiber and 
the Garonne would almost remind one of the troubadours (general laughter). 
At any rate, the author of the publication was then both a general and the 
head of the Italian cabinet, though he may not, be so at present; so his 
position enabled him to have plenty of official documents at his disposal. 
It would be interesting to know how far-those papers are truthful. In order 
to ascertain the fact, it is far less important to know what was the political 
station of the witnesses than how far their evidence can be trusted. 
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If the President of the Council believes himself to be more jealous of our 
national honour than myself, he is greatly mistaken. It is a statement I will 
not allow in this place. The national honour ought to be dear to every 
citizen, quite as much to one as to another. But in my opinion, the highest 
honour consists in an honourable policy, and if the Government commits 
dishonourable deeds, the National Assembly’s duty is to remind them of it. 
It is by so doing that one may defend a country’s honour—not by concealing 
one’s own faults, © 


After a short and tart reply by M. de Bismarck, the incident 
closed ; but any candid reader will admit, we believe, that the 
Prince got the worst of the contest. In fact, the accusation 
was of so glaring a character, that for several days Berlin 
spoke of nothing else; bystanders state the scene both in and 
out of Parliament to have been indescribable ; and the minds 
of men were worked up to the highest pitch. On the other 
hand, General La Marmora could not thus let the matter fall 
to the ground; in spite of his own Government’s solicitations 
and pliancy to Bismarck’s will, he had his honour to defend, 
and he set about it in a business-like way, alike alien from 
blustering or sheepishness: he simply deposited the original 
documents at the office of a public notary, where every one 
was admitted to peruse and authenticate them. This was a 
way of answering the Prussian minister which he probably 
had not dreamt of. So little by little the matter was allowed 
to drop, as if he were ashamed of it, though we strongly 
suspect him of entertaining but few scruples as to the ways 
and means of attaining the objects of his grasping ambition. 

And we are fairly justified in so saying, for during that hot 
contest about La Marmora, one thought was evidently upper- 
most in his own mind. He was constantly reverting to the 
Catholics, constantly taunting his opponents with their ad- 
herence to the Holy See, constantly upbraiding the bishops 
for their opposition to “ the laws of their country.” We could 
perfectly understand such language falling from the lips of a 
Roman proconsul in the first or second century of Christianity ; 
for the Roman laws embodied within their enactments a large 
amount of heathen polytheism ; but in the name of common 
sense, how can Prince de Bismarck aim nowadays at stamping 
out the religion of thirteen millions of Catholics, even though 
he is supported by a packed Parliament, the great majority of 
whose members are rationalizing Jews or Protestant free- 
thinkers? The very idea seems preposterous, and yet the 
Prussian minister is by no means the man to follow up a pre- 
posterous system. What can be his object—what his par- 
ticular aim? Some time ago the “ Spectator”? endeavoured 
to solve the problem, and on reading its article we were par- 
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ticularly struck with its coincidence with our own sources of 
private information. The statements brought forward are of 
so tangible a nature that we can do no better than to quote 
them :— 


For our own part, said that paper, we believe that Prince de Bismarck, so 
far from disapproving the war of 1870, was sadly put to it to get his more 
cautious master finally committed to it ; that he saw in that war, and in that 
alone, the means of a united Germany ; that he was but half satisfied even 
with its great results, so far as the temper of Germany was concerned ; that 
he has felt ever since the necessity of keeping up the war spirit in Germany, 
in order to avoid the internal conflicts which might result from the sense of 
complete security ; and that his perplexing and recently almost unintelligible 
desire to push things to extremes in relation to the Catholic question, has 
grown up in great measure from an impression of the same kind,—that a strife 
for national existence, whether imposed upon Germans by common-sense 
caution or by fancy, and whether affecting the region of physical force or 
only the region of ideas, is the one condition of success for the suppression 
of all German disunion, and for eliciting that common spirit of national 
enthusiasm which welds together and constitutes a nation. We can indeed 
hardly explain otherwise, that evident desire to encourage the German Press 
to take offence at the powerless French Bishops, and that constantly reite- 
rated attempt to impress on all Europe that Germany has great cause for fear 
both from France and from Rome, which distinguishes the official action of 
the German Government. Consider, for instance, the letter which the 
German Emperor has been induced to write to Lord Russell :—“It is 
incumbent on me,” he says, “to be the leader of my people in a struggle 
maintained through centuries past by German Emperors of earlier days, 
against a power the domination of which has in no country of the world been 
found compatible with the freedom and welfare of nations : a power which, 
if victorious in our days, would imperil, not in Germany alone, the blessings 
of the Reformation,—liberty of conscience and the authority of the law.” 

Now if that has always been so, how is it that Prussia not only tolerated, 
but was on the best possible terms with this same Church till only the other 
day, and that an extension of power which certainly added more non- 
Catholics than Catholics to the German sceptre should have changed so 
radically the situation? It has been said repeatedly, and by the King him- 
self, that the treason of Catholics caused the peace to be broken, and com- 
pelled the Government to accept the challenge. How, then, was it that not 
one Prussian Catholic has ever been prosecuted for treason? How was it 
that the Bavarian Catholics were amongst the first to offer the Imperial 
Crown to King William in 1870? Surely these exaggerated statements can 
only be explained by the growing impression of Prince de Bismarck that war 
against an external foe, both physical and spiritual, is the policy most profit- 
able to German unity. For our own parts, we believe that while Germany 
is quite right to be fully prepared for attack, whether physical or otherwise, 
half the fears expressed by the Government are purposely magnified for the 
sake of the reaction which they provoke. No doubt, in an empire which 
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contains some thirteen millions of Catholics, the policy of encouraging a 
struggle & outrance with the Catholic Church is more than a bold one—a 
very critical one. But then Prince de Bismarck is perhaps aware that the 
danger of war is not enough to draw Germans politically together. There 
must be internal and domestic questions as well for Germans to discuss 
freely, and on which a party of movement could support the Government, or 
there would be other and more dangerous questions raised, on which the 
Government would be compelled to break with the party of movement. The 
Roman Catholic question is just one of this kind. And on it, therefore, 
Prince de Bismarck has gradually taken the same kind of aggressive ground 
as, on military questions, he has taken with regard to the danger of invasion 
from France. We have no doubt that, to some extent, Prine de Bismarck’s 
policy is shrewd. But it may be easily pushed too far. To our minds, 
looking at the matter in the coldest light of policy and without any relation 
to equity, he is now not only pushing the persecution of Catholics too far, 
but also endavouring too openly to provoke expressions of national hostility 
from France. It is a game which may be easily over-played. Directly it is 
seen to be a game at all, its effect on Germany will rapidly diminish—indeed, 
the aim of the provocative policy of the Government will be discounted by 
the Gerwans themselves. 


The game may be over-played ; ay, indeed, and this seems 
almost to have taken place already. There is not a sane man 
in Germany who believes in the sympathy of the German 


Catholics for the French nation; there is not one sane man 
who does not know they all fought bravely against them 
during the late war, sometimes indeed with a degree of savage 
cruelty which reminds one of the Thirty Years’ war. There 
is not one sane man who does not know that the bishops are 
no rebels, for they pay down their fines, allow their property 
to be seized, and march meekly into prison, without offering 
the slightest show of resistance. To be sure, they do repeat 
the old saying, “ Non possumus,” a saying as old as the 
Gospel itself; a saying echoed back by thousands of faithful 
priests, by millions of no less faithful Catholics. But what 
then? Does this look like bending to the will of a despot? 
or does it not rather forebode the growing up of a sullen, deep 
feeling of discontent, which if allowed to develop might 
become a danger for the State itself? The German race has 
a long-enduring patience, but patience has its limits, and may 
be goaded into passion, and from passion into rebellion. 
Prince de Bismarck boasts of being hated throughout all 
Europe, Marshal de Miltke sees a foe to Prussia in every 
nation, and yet the arch-mover seems now intent upon breed- 
ing a host of intestine foes around him! Verily, we have 
here before us a strange sort of policy, the offspring of 
Erinnys rather than of political wisdom. How delighted the 
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French people, for instance, must feel at the appearance of 
such signs in the yet unfledged German empire ! 

And as we have mentioned the French nation, let us turn our 
eyes for afew minutes towards the annexed provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine. But two years ago Prince de Bismarck told 
them they would be treated with so much lenity and kindness 
that they would soon learn to love their old Teutonic father- 
land. We were disposed to believe his words: they were so 
consonant with the most common prudence and self-interest. 
Well, what do we now see? For the first time they have 
returned deputies to the German parliament, and their very 
first act is a bold, uncompromising protest against the annex- 
ation ; their second, is to lay before the House a list of their 
grievances, and to proclaim aloud their unconquerable attach- 
ment to France. Protestants, Catholics, Jews—and there 
were many of the latter in Alsace—are all unanimous on this 
head. The only defection in this respect, if defection it can 
be called, was that of the Bishop of Strasbourg, and it has 
called forth such a storm of protests from his whole flock, 
that many people believe that he will be obliged to give up 
his seat in the Reichstag. 

Now let us see what are those grievances laid before the 
German Parliament :— 

I ask, said the deputy Guerber, on the 3rd of March—I ask for the 
suppression of the tenth article of the law of 1871—in other words, the sup- 
pression of the dictatorship implied by that article, as well as of the martial 
law. This article places in the hands of the Upper President of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, a power which is perhaps not wielded by any European monarch ; for 
it empowers him to adopt any measure which he may think fit for the 
maintenance of public order. The French law, on which the tenth article is 
grounded, is a law of the Revolution, enacting that the nation has a right to 
establish martial law to ward off any imminent and extreme danger. Now, 
in the present case, we have to do, not with a public assembly, but with a 
singleman. Well, gentlemen, is any dictator infallible ? May he not consider 
as a danger any innocuous circumstance ? May he not be deceived by the 
police? And yet he may in such cases sentence to imprisonment, to expul- 
sion, nay, to death itself. Such a state of things only tends to corrupt our 
whole population. 

And now I will endeavour to show how the man invested with such 
power may abuse it, even unconsciously. Liberty of association and 
individual freedom are both oppressed in Alsace-Lorraine by this dictator- 
ship. The press is likewise fettered more grievously than in any other 
country throughout Europe. Our vicar-general Rapp is by no means a 
criminal, but a venerable priest, and yet he has been expelled, There was 
one thing at least we liked in Germany—freedom of association. Well, 
M. Rapp made a most lawful use of that right, and yet he has been expelled. 
Our schools again have been treated with the greatest harshness ; Catholic 
children have been forced to attend Protestant schools, and Protestant 
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masters appointed to govern Catholic schools. The press, in its turn, has 
been persecuted and gagged, above all the Catholic press ; and every Catholic 
paper of Germany has been prohibited in Alsace-Lorraine. Whilst your 
officious papers are constantly threatening us day after day, we have not one 
single organ wherein we can answer them as they would deserve. Now 
what have you gained by-this mode of ruling? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
The sympathy of Alsace-Lorraine for France is stronger than three years 
ago. We also are fond of freedom, and we hate slavery. 


Such are the grievances of the two annexed provinces, and 
from others ources of authentic information we know that 
there is not a tittle of exaggeration in them. Seventy papers 
have been suppressed, the Christian Brothers expelled, and 
their schools closed, as well as others of a higher level for the 
middle class ; arbitrary arrests have taken place in the dead 
of night, and imprisonment without trial; in fact, no form of 
petty tyranny. has been forgotten. And this is Prussian rule! 
Is it not conciliation with a vengeance? Is it not creating a 
state of things very like that of Poland, or of Ireland, such as 
it lasted for centuries? With what results we all know. At 
any rate, the iron-prince, as he is now called, does not seem 
to care much about consequences, for he answered the above 
moderate statement in a tone of haughty contempt, sneering 
at Alsatian grievances, telling the new deputies in so many 
words that he wanted their good swords against Prussia’s 
enemies—not their love, nor their willing allegiance. And 
then he raised laughter at their expense, for Bismarck is a 
wit, though after a certain fashion of his own, somewhat grob, 
as his own countrymen would put it. As for Alsatian love, it 
had plenty of time to grow. It had taken two hundred years 
to create strong attachment to France within their breasts ; 
well, in two other centuries they would be equally attached to 
Germany, their primitive fatherland. And so on. 

Yet, after all, we may well ask whether this is common 
sense? Is it statesmanship? Must not France chuckle over 
this mode of treating her former compatriots? Can they 
wish for anything more favourable to their future hopes of 
revenge? On the other hand, the nucleus of able men sent 
up from Alsace-Lorraine will certainly increase the power and 
influence of the small body of opponents who maintain so 
manfully the rights of religious freedom within the walls of 
the German Parliament. Their very way of speaking—so 
different from the monotony of Teutonic diction—has, we are 
told, taken people by surprise; but their energy and ability, 
which are by far more important, may ere long lead to results 
little suspected at present. Let us hope so, for the sake of 
religion, freedom, and civilization. . 

Y 
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Art. II.—AMERICAN POETS. 





Lars. A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayarp Taytor, author of Goethe’s 
Faust, translated in the original metres. London: Strahan & Co. 1873. 


Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and edited by Witt1am MicHaeE, 
Rossetti. London : John Camden Hotten. 1868. 


The Biglow Papers. By James Russet. Lowett. London : John Camden 
Hotten. 1868. 


Bongs of the Sierras. By Joaquin Mitter. London: Longman & Co. 1871. 
Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. (Three series.) London: Tribner & Co. 1871. 


Southern Poems of the War. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1869. 


The Poet at the Breakfast Table. By OttveR WENDELL Hotmes. London : 
Routledge & Sons, 1872. 


The Pennsylvania Pilgrimage, and other poems. By Joun GREENLEAF 
Wuirtier. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1872. 


John Greenleaf Whittier’s Poetical Works. Complete edition. London : 
Macmillan & Co, 1873. 


W® have many examples in history of a national literature 

built up in a dialect, but America seems to stand alone 
in possessing a distinct literature composed in the mother 
tongue. The war of independence, the final separation of the 
two countries, the lapse of nearly a century since the latter 
event, the great difference between the natural scenery of the 
United States and England, the composite character of their 
population, and the ever-increasing influx of German and other 
foreigners, have all operated in directions wide of ours as to 
the forms of the expression of thought, yet have, nevertheless, 
left the higher literature, and particularly the romance and 
poetry, of the Republic, absolutely identical with our own as 
to language. But in spite of this identity of language, the 
poetry of America is strictly national. It has a flavour of its 
own, like an American apple. It differs as completely from 
English poetry as a prairie from a moor, an acacia mimosa 
from a sensitive plant, sassafras and maple from birch and oak, 
or a squatter in a log-hut from a farm labourer in a cottage. 
Though it is, like the poets who produced it, the offspring of 
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England, it has grown up under foreign skies, unlike its 
parent as the Mississippi is unlike the Thames and theAlleghany 
mountains differ from the Snowdon range. In the aboriginal 
Indian traditions, in particular, American poets have sources 
of originality so abundant that we have nothing that can be 
compared with it among ourselves. The Celtic and Gaelic 
legends, which gleam brightly through the pages of Ossian 
and the “Irish Melodies,” are faint in comparison with the 
Indian traditions that blaze through the “ Song of Hiawatha.” 

It is to scenery, principally, that poets in general are indebted 
for their hold on the mind of others. Important as it is that 
they should be melodious, should sound the depths of the 
human heart, and depict exactly the lights and shades of 
character, it is to scenery, or, in other words, to nature, that 
they owe their most striking images and illustrations. The 
American poet has a rich treasury of poetic imagery in his 
native land. In variety and grandeur it can hardly be equalled. 
It is as marked as the imagery of Hafiz, Saadi, and the Sans- 
crit drama, and has many more elements of strength. For 
distinctness and beauty it stands beside the imagery of Sicily 
in the Idyllia of Theocritus; of Mantua and Cremona in the 
Bucolics of Maro; of Castile and Navarre in the Spanish bal- 
lads translated by Lockhart ; of Windsor Forest in Pope and 
Shelley’s “Alastor ”; of the Rhine and the Hartz Mountains in 
the songs of Goethe and the lyrics of Schiller. ‘The Ameri- 
cans,” says Walt Whitman, “of all nations at any time upon 
the earth, have probably the fullest poetical nature. The 
United States themselves are essentially the greatest poem. 
In the history of the earth hitherto, the largest and most stir- 
ring appear tame and orderly to their ampler largeness and 
stir. Here at last is something in the doings of man that 
corresponds with the broadcast doings of the day and night. 
Here is not merely a nation, but a teeming nation of nations. 
Here is action untied from strings, necessarily blind to par- 
ticulars and details, magnificently moving in vast masses.” 

Let us take a few pictures of American scenery drawn by 
master-hands. ‘They will be found to have a cachet all their 
own. Others, perhaps, more striking may have been found, 
but they are the first that occur. They resemble the fruit of 
which Bayard Taylor speaks in “ Lars ” :— 


One afternoon, within the orchard, Ruth 
Gathered the first sweet apples of the year, 
That give such pleasure by their painted cheeks 
And healthy odour. 


Let the reader imagine himself on the edge of a huge 
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swamp, 
says :— 
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and in the company of William Gilmore Simms, who 


Tis a wild spot, and hath a gloomy look ; 

The bird sings never merrily in the trees, 

And the young leaves seem blighted. A rank growth 
Spreads poisonously round, with power to taint 

With blistering dews the thoughtless hand that dares 
To penetrate the covert. Cypresses 

Crowd on the dank, wet earth ; and, stretched at length 
The cayman—a fit dweller in such home— 
Slumbers, half-buried in the sedgy grass. 

Beside the green ooze, where he shelters him, 

A whooping crane erects his skeleton form, 

And shrieks in flight. Two swmmer ducks, aroused 
To apprehension, as they hear his cry, 

Dash up from the lagoon, with marvellous haste, 
Following his guidance. Meetly taught by these, 
And startled by our rapid, near approach, 

The steel-jawed monster from his grassy bed 

Crawls slowly to his slimy, green abode, 

Which straight receives him. You behold him now, 
His ridgy back uprising as he speeds 

In silence to the centre of the stream, 

Whence his head peers alone. <A buiitterfly 

That, travelling all the day, has counted climes 

Only by flowers, to rest himself awhile 

Lights on the monster's brow. The surly mute 
Straightway goes down so suddenly, that he, 

The dandy of the summer flowers and woods, 

Dips his light wings, and spoils his golden coat 

With the rank water of that turbid pond. 


Can anything be more graphic and picturesque? Do you 
not fancy yourself on the swamp’s edge, eyeing eagerly the 
alligator and the butterfly? But perhaps you are tired of 
swamps, 80, if you will, we shall follow the “Grey Forest Eagle” 
in his flight homeward, and hear what Alfred B. Street, 
another American poet, has to say about him :— 


The dark, gloomy gorge, where down plunges the foam 

Of the fierce, rock-lashed torrent, he claims as his home ; 
There he blends his keen shriek with the roar of the flood, 

And the many-voiced sounds of the blast-smitten wood ; 
From the crag-grasping fir-top, where morn hangs its wreath, 
He views the mad waters white writhing beneath ; 

On a limb of that moss-bearded hemlock far down, 

With bright azure mantle and gay mottled crown, 

The Kingfisher watches, where o’er him his foe, 

The fierce hawk, sails circling, each moment more low : 
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Now poised are those pinions, and pointed that beak, 
His dread swoop is ready, when, hark ! with a shriek, 
His eyeballs red-blazing, high bristling his crest, 

His snake-like neck arched, talons drawn to his breast, 
With the rush of the wind-gust, the glancing of light, 
The gray forest-eagle shoots down in his flight ; 

One blow of those talons, one plunge of that neck, 

The strong hawk hangs lifeless, a blood-dripping wreck ; 
And as dives the free kingfisher, dart-like on high 
With his prey soars the eagle, and melts in the sky. 


Here, indeed, is “ Nature, red in tooth and claw with 
ravine.” Alfred Street’s name does not stand very high in 
the list of his country’s poets, yet his “Grey Forest Eagle”? will 
match with any poem of its kind in any language. It is cer- 
tainly quite equal to the “‘ Léwenritt”’ of Freiligrath, which re- 
sembles it in subject and in treatment. But a softer and 
sweeter voice meets our ears. It is Dr. Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe, who asks, in the first stanza of a lovely and deeply re- 
ligious poem on “ Old Churches ”— 


Hast been where the full-blossomed bay-tree is blowing, 
With odours like Eden’s around ? 

Hast seen where the broad-leaved palmetto is growing 
And wild vines are fringing the ground ? 

Hast sat in the shade of catalpas at noon, 
And ate the cool gourds of their clime ; 

Or slept where magnolias were screening the moon, 
And the mocking-bird sung her sweet rhyme ? 


What a delicious climate these words conjure up to our 
view—a climate (for the United States comprise all climes) 
reminding us of Emerson’s lines in the ‘‘ Humble Bee” : 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone ; 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers ; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound, 
In Indian wildernesses found. 


But the American poet is not tempted to linger too long in 
gulfs of sweetness, and become enervated in plantations of 
sugarand cotton. The wings of his fancy easily transport him 
to the Northern frontiers, where, according to Longfellow— 


—tThe fierce Kabibonokka 
Had his dwelling among icebergs, 
In the everlasting snow-drifts, 

In the Kingdom of Wabasso, 

In the land of the White Rabbit. 
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He it was whose hand in Autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet, 
Stained the leaves with red and yellow ; 
He it was who sent the snow-flakes 
Sifting, hissing through the forest, 

Froze the ponds, the lakes, the rivers, 
Drove the loon and sea-gull southward, 
Drove the cormorant and heron 

To their nests of sedge and sea-tang 

In the realms of Shawondasee. 


Shawondasee, fat and lazy, has his dwelling far southward, 
in the drowsy, dreamy sunshine of never-ending summer. But 
American poets have often found abundant pabulum in realms 
of snow-flakes, and have woven dulcet strains in the bitter 
breath of freezing air, like the Chicadee of Francis H. Green— 


So we never know a fear 

In this season cold and drear ; 
For to us a share will fall 

Of the love that blesseth all ; 
And our Father's smile we see 
On the snow-crest—Chicadee. 


Maria Brooks, in her lines on the river St. Lawrence, speaks 
of love that sits throned on snow, and of “ Snows that drive 
warmth to shelter in the heart.” 

Now, if we were amind, we could quote from fifty poets of 
the Union, passages true as pictures by Teniers, Claude, or 
Salvator Rosa to the scenery of their country. We might cull 
choice specimens from “The Strawberry-Pickers,” by Edmund 
B. Stedman; “ Life in the Autumn Woods,” by Philip Pen- 
dleton Cooke; “ The Poet,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson; “The 
Chants Democratic,” by Walt Whitman; ‘The Stranger on 
the Sill,’ by Thomas Buchanan Read; “The Bison-Track,” 
by Bayard Taylor; “ The Sultry Summer’s Noon,” by Carlos 
Wilcox ; ‘‘ The Little Beach Bird,” by Richard Henry Dana ; 
“The Birchen Canoe” and “ The Indian Lament,” by Henry 
R. Schoolcraft ; “The Coral Grove,” by James Gates Percival; 
“* Forest Musings,” by Charles Fenno Hoffman; ‘ The Fringed 
Gentian,” by William Cullen Bryant; “The Merrimack ” of 
John Greenleaf Whittier ; “‘ The Forest Walk ” of Alfred B. 
Street, and ‘Fifty Years Ago,” by William D. Gallacher. 
Especially we could recall “ ‘The Songs of the Sierras,” by the 
young Californian poet, Joaquin Miller. No writer is more 
intensely national. He riots in the loveliness of the Great 
West ; the savage grandeur of the Sierra Nevada mountains ; 
the mingled Indian and Spanish life of New Mexico, Nicar- 
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agua and San Francisco; the diggings of the gold-fields ; the 
bird-voices ; the lilies in the jungle-grass ; the beautiful, ter- 
rible, lithe, long snakes, with rose-coloured eyes; the green 
and graceful bamboos ; the monkeys in brown and _ blue, run- 
ning like shuttles through the leaves; the “ proud mustangs 
with banner’d mane ;” and the cayman lying like a log on the 
water, with red, watchful eyes. We could string together on 
a long thread, such jewels of description as the following :— 


The beech displays its marbled bark, 
The spruce tts green tent stretches wide, 
While scowls the hemlock, grim and dark, 
The maple’s scalloped dome beside... . 
The partridge, whose deep-rolling drum 
Afar has sounded on my ear, 
Ceasing his beatings as I come, 
Whirrs to the sheltering branches near : 
The little milk-snake glides away, 
The brindled marmot dives from day. 
(Alfred B. Street.) 
It is a fair 
And goodly sight to see the antlered stag, 
With the long sweep of his swift walk repair 
To join his brothers ; or the plethoric bear 
Lying on some high crag, 
With pinky eyes half-closed, but broad head shaking, 
As gadflies keep him waking. 
(Philip Pendleton Cooke.) 


He looks across the field, and sees 
The waves that ever beyond it climb, 
Whitening the rye-slope’s carly prime: 
At times he listens listlessly 
To the tree-toad singing in the tree, 
Or sees the cat-bird peck his fill 
With feathers adroop and roguish bill. 
(Alice of Monmouth, by Edmund B. Stedman.) 


No one, we think, will dispute that this is genuine poetry, 
natural and national in ahigh degree. The partridge whirring 
to the branches near, reminds us of a happy expression in 
“The Deserted Village ” of Goldsmith— 


And as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew. 


These are poetic touches which no art can teach. But 
putting aside writers of inferior calibre, let us for a moment 
confine our attention to two poets of nature, Longfellow, by 
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far the chief of American poets, and Emerson, one of the most 
illustrious of American prose writers. Poetry, it is true, is 
not the latter’s forte. It trammels his genius, though it can- 
not conceal it. When he writes verse, he is like Caractacus 
in fetters in the streets of Rome; but of this we shall speak 
more fully anon. One of his poems is exclusively descriptive 
of scenery, being a Journal in blank verse of a visit to the 
Adirondac Lakes, made in August, 1858, in company with nine 
friends and ten guides. Each man had a boat and a guide, 
and 

By the bright morn the gay flotilla slid 

Through files of flags that gleamed like bayonets, 

Through gold-moth-haunted beds of pickerel flowers, 

Through scented banks of lilies white and gold, 

Where the deer feeds at night, the teal by day. 


The charm of this poem consists in its freshness and truth- 
fulness. The scenery through which the travellers passed was 
peculiar in its broad outlines and in its minute details, and 
Emerson seizes on all the strong points with a poet’s instincts. 
Brilliant and precise as his descriptions are, they do not weary, 
because they are shot with philosophy like scarlet threads run- 
ning through a dark ground. His verses are not unfrequently 
like Goethe’s in their melody and reflectiveness, and the light 
of the student’s lamp is shed over them all. Thus he observes 
nature from two points of view at the same moment,—from the 
scientific and the poetic. It is remarked of Tennyson that his 
allusions to science are studiously accurate, and we have read 
one critic who even complains of this precision. But it is 
common to all poets of a higher order, and may be traced in 
such lines as these from “ The Adirondacs ”— 


Nor less the ambitious botanist sought plants, 
Orchis and gentian, fern and long whip-scirpus, 
- Rosy polygonum, lake-margin’s pride, 
Hypnum and hydnum, mushroom, sponge and moss, 
Or harebell nodding in the gorge of falls. 
Above, the eagle flew, the osprey screamed, 
The raven croaked, owls hooted, the woodpecker 
Loud hammered, and the heron rose in the swamp. . . 
Decayed millenial trunks, like moonlight flecks, 
Lit with phosphoric crumbs the forest floor. 


Let us, in the last place, follow Longfellow breaking into 
the prairies, in the track of the emigrant’s wagon, and fancy 
ourselves in the midst of a Western solitude. He describes 
them, it must be remembered, in English hexameters, a metre 
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not very common, but used by Southey, in his “ Vision of 
Judgment ” :— 


Spreading between these streams are the wonderful, beautiful prairies, 
Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine— 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple amorphas ; 

Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk, and the roebuck ; 
Over them wander the wolves, and herds of riderless horses ; 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with travel ; 
Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael’s children, 

Staining the desert with blood : and above their terrible war trails 
Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in battle, 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 

Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these savage marauders ; 
Here and there rise groves from the margin of swift-running rivers : 
And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert, 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the brook side ; 
And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven, 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them. 


The first poetic efforts of American settlers consisted in 
hymns, and these, while they evinced deep religious feeling, 
were pervaded with Puritan errors. Nine years before the 
execution of Charles I., the Apostle Eliot, as he was called, 
compiled the Bay Psalm Book. But hymns in general, and 
especially Puritan hymns, belong to a low order of poetry, the 
ideas in which are equally sublime and hackneyed. Narrative 
and descriptive poems followed; and there is one, dated as 
early as 1630, by an anonymous hand, which is preserved as the 
first recorded poem written in America. It gives an amusing 
account of the annoyances to which the first planters in the 
wilderness were exposed. Benjamin Franklin tried his hand 
at humorous verse. Descriptive poems appeared by Benjamin 
Thompson, Timothy Dwight, David Humphreys, John Pier- 
pont, Samuel Woodworth, Seba Smith, and Charles Sprague. 
Joseph Hopkinson, Washington Alston, and. Francis Scott 
Key had some claim to the title of lyric poets; and John 
Howard Payne was the author of one of the most popular 
songs ever written, “‘ Home, Sweet Home.” But these were 
only pioneers in the band of American poets, and their chief 
merit consisted in clearing the way for others of more renown. 

Lydia Huntley Sigourney, born at Norwich, in the United 
States, like William Cullen Bryant, her junior by three years, 
manifested in very early childhood a strong propensity to rhyme. 
At eight she used to astonish her parents hy reciting verses 
of her own composition. Nor have her mature years altogether 
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belied the promise of her youth. During a long literary 
career, she has produced a great deal of respectable poetry, 
but has seen her fame eclipsed by many a brighter star. Her 
“Gossip with a Bouquet ” is fresh with bloom as the nosegay 
she addresses, and if the flowers could speak, they would 
declare that they were never talked to more prettily. Speaking 
to the pansies, she says : 
I remember well 

How beautiful they were, and «vith what pride 

I used to pluck them when my school was o’er, 

And love to place them, rich with breathing sweets, 

Between my Bible leaves, and find them there 

Month after month, pressing their bosoms close 

To some undying hope. 


A pretty idea, truly, and neatly expressed. Mrs. Sigourney’s 
lines on the “Falls of Niagara” are more vigorous; and 
those on.“ Maternal Piety” and the “ Pilgrim Fathers ” are 
often found in Collections. Taken on the whole, she is the 
poetess of decent mediocrity, and this is saying much, when 
so many female poets are far below mediocrity. Her “ Pleasing 
Memories of Pleasant Lands” is just what one would expect 
from the title. 

The names which stand highest on the list of American 
Poets are William Cullen Bryant; Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow ; Bayard Taylor; Oliver Wendell Holmes; James 
Russell Lowell ; John Greenleaf Whittier ; Edgar Allan Poe ; 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. These, in relation to other poets, 
their countrymen, may be said to occupy a place similar to 
that occupied in Germany by Goethe; Schiller; Uhland; 
Heine; Chamisso; Freiligrath; and Korner. The first of 
them in order of time, but in that order only, is Bryant. 
He was born in 1797, and at ten years old published 
some translations from Latin poets. At thirteen he wrote 
the well-known “Embargo.” One of his poems, entitled 
“The Ages,” was subsequently recited before a University 
Society of Harvard College, and thus an opportunity was 
seized of testing its merits and chances of success before 
publication. The practice is common in the United States, 
and offers several advantages. Longfellow introduced his 
translation of Dante into society in this manner. A select 
number of critical friends would always be a fair criterion of 
public opinion in such matters, and would spare many a reader 
disgust, and many a writer bitter disappointment. Bryant and 
Washington Irving strove together for popularity, and both 
obtained it. The poetry of the former has some characteristics 
of the latter’s prose. It is free from extravagance, classic, 
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reflective, observant of nature. It is hard to say whether he 
has learned most from Wordsworth or from nature herself. 
Both have taught him, and he has (to use his own words in 
speaking of Freedom) made it his vocation,— 


To tend the quiet flock and watch the stars, 
And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 


His highest bid for immortality was ‘“ Thanatopsis,” a 
solemn hymn in blank verse, on a mournful theme. We 
seem to hear in it the true, tender, melodious wailing of 
chords swept by the night wind. The pensive strain is marked, 
as Lady Pollock has said, by a monotony of excellence, and 
in it, as in Bryant’s other compositions, a certain poetical 
piety pleases even where it least satisfies. ‘‘ Be it ours,” he 
prays,— 

. 6 ——— To meditate 
In these calm shades thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of Thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 


Bryant has all the taste of Samuel Rogers, and more 
imagination, and with more prominent teaching also of natural 
religion. Here is the sum of his pious counsels :— 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave, at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasamt dreams. 


Alexander Smith thinks the “ Disinterred Warrior ”’ the finest 
of all Bryant’s pieces. None of his poems are more popular 
than the “Inscription for an Entrance to a Wood ” ; the “ Indian 
at the Grave of his Fathers”; the “ Death of the Flowers ” ; 
the “Prairies”; the ‘‘ Hymn of the City,” and the “ Battie 
Field.” But the subject of his “ Lines to a Waterfowl ” is 
made the occasion of a moral so beautifully pointed, that we 
cannot do better than quote it. It is Bryant all over, and 
concentrates his every art :— 


Whither ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of Day, 
Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 
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Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As darkly limned upon * the crimson sky 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side ? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Long wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned 
At that far height the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not weary to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end, 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thow’rt gone ; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 





He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless skyt thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


There are many who think that “ Hiawatha” and the 
** Biglow Papers ” are the finest and most original products of 
American fancy. They certainly have the merit of nationality ; 
the maize and the pumpkin are not more indigenous. Long- 
fellow has always had a passion for quaint and varied metres. 
In adopting them he may have consulted his own taste, or the 
probability of their attracting attention by their novelty, or he 
may have been influenced by both. “ Hiawatha ” is an un- 
broken succession of lines consisting of four trochees, and the 
simplicity and monotony of the metre is supposed to suit well 
the subject, which regards savage life among a primitive race. 
Words among such people are few, and melody, if they have 








* In some editions “ painted on.” 
+ In some editions “the uncertain sky.” 
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any, of asing-song kind. ‘“ Hiawatha” is the Messiah of an 
Indian tribe—a King Arthur of North America. His birth is 
miraculous, he is regarded as a demigod, and his mission is to 
clear rivers, forests, fishing-grounds, and to teach the arts of 
peace—to bring, in short, those benefits which society, among 
his people, seems most to need. The rough materials of 
Longfellow’s poem are to be found in the works of School- 
craft, Catlin, Heckewelder, Mrs. Eastman, and various scien- 
tific Reports and Transactions ; but the incidents, the imagery, 
the colouring, are all his own. They stamp the author of this 
epic of the melancholy moorlands as a creator of beauty, and 
consequently a true poet—and all the more true because his 
subject, rhythm, scenery, adventures, treatment, are perfectly 
new and strange. His sentiments, which are almost always 
just and pious, find room for expression very often, even amid 
the fierce and ever-changing activity of Ojibway life. For 
example :— 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 

Who have faith in God and Nature, 

Who believe, that in all ages 

Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened ;— 

Listen to this simple story 

To this song of Hiawatha ! 


There is something not unlike this in the sermon which S. 
Paul preached at Athens. He spoke of all mankind as having 
the means of seeking after God, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him, though He be not far from every one of us 
(si dpa ye YnAaphoecav avrov kal evporev). And doubtless there 
are among the heathen many who fall with their weight of 
cares upon the great altar-steps of nature “that lead from 
darkness up to God ”—many who stretch lame hands of 
inchoate faith, and grope, and gather dust and chaff, and call 
on what they feel is the Lord, 


And faintly trust the larger hope. 


Ludovico di Varthema, who travelled in the East three 
centuries and a half ago, says, “The Guzerati are a certain 
race which eats nothing that has blood, and never kills any 
living thing. And these same people are neither Moors nor 
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heathens. It is my opinion that if they were baptized, they 
would all be saved by virtue of their works, for they never do 
to others what they would not that others should do unto 
them.” Even Voltaire has said (Correspondance avec 
d’Alembert, Lettre XV.), “ Jamais on n’a adoré les idoles ; 
jamais culte public n’a été institué pour du bois et de la 
pierre.” 

There is an enormous amount of natural history scattered 
over “ Hiawatha,” and reduced to poetry; but the author has 
interspersed it in a scarcely less degree with touches of human 
tenderness, relieving the waste of uncivilized life. Death 
makes his darkness and sorrow beautiful, in these pages. The 
decease of the singer Chibiabos and of Hiawatha’s wife, 
Minnehaha, give rise to some affecting poetry, of which we 
shall quote but a few lines in reference to each : 


He is dead, the sweet Musician ! 
He, the sweetest of all singers ! 
He has gone from us for ever, 

He has moved a little nearer 

To the Master of all music, 

To the Master of all singing ! 

O my brother, Chibiabos ! 

* * * * * 
In the snow a grave they made her, 
In the forest deep and darksome, 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks ; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow, like ermine. 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 

And at night a fire was lighted 

On her grave, four times was kindled, 
For her soul upon its journey 

To the Islands of the Blessed. 

From his doorway Hiawatha 

Saw it burning in the forest, 
Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks ; 
From his sleepless bed uprising, 
From the bed of Minnehaha, 

Stood and watched it at the doorway, 
That it might not be extinguished, 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 


*« Evangeline ” is written in a metre which can never be 
successful in our language, for hexameters require a prepon- 
derance of spondees for English ears, and spondees in English 
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are rare. Hence readable hexameters are almost impossible, 
and this was the opinion of a high authority on metrical 
questions—Edgar Allan Poe. It is well that we should have 
occasionally English poems in hexameters, galliambics, alcaics, 
and hendecasyllabics, if only to exercise the ingenuity of 
writers ; but they can only please us as curiosities, being foreign 
to the genius of our tongue. The case is the same in other 
modern languages. ‘Germany’s great poets,” says Dr. Alfred 
Baskerville, ‘‘have clothed sublime thoughts in hexameter 
verse, but they have not succeeded in rendering it popular, in 
the true sense of the word. What German schoolboy, when 
he has to learn a piece of poetry, chooses one in hexameters ?”” 
If “‘ Evangeline ” acquired a popularity, it was in spite of the 
metre, not because of it. The lovely images of the poem are 
so profuse, the style is so quaint, so scripturally tender, so 
Puritanically Catholic, and the painting of the old French 
pastoral life is so true, that most of those who read it once 
read it again, and many water it with their tears. The religious 
sentiments which pervade it are pure and undefiled, and its 
attempts to portray Catholic life, creed, and ritual, are not 
always failures. ‘‘The Tale of Love in Acadie” is fraught 
with Catholic associations from the beginning to the end. 
The Angelus sounds over the rude villages; the heroine goes 
by the sweet name of the “ Sunshine of 8. Eulalie ; ” and the 
pious Acadian peasants call the peaceful Autumn a “ Summer 
of All-Saints.” The priest, Father Felician, exhorts his people 
in these words :— 


Lo! where the crucified Christ from his cross is gazing upon you ! 

See ! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy compassion ! 
Hark‘! how those lips still repeat the prayer, “O Father, forgive them!’ 
Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked assail us ; 

Let us repeat it now, and say, “O Father, forgive them!” 


The chant of the Catholic Mission is :— 


Sacred heart of the Saviour ! O inexhaustible fountain ! 
Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission and patience ! 


The tents of the Jesuit mission are seen, and the Black 
Robe chief kneeling with his children under a towering oak. 


o 0 « « « « « A crucifix, fastened 
High on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed by grape-vines, 
Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling beneath it. 
This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate arches 

Of its aérial roof, arose the chant of their vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs of the branches. 
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Evangeline, having failed of finding her long-lost, deeply- 
loved Gabriel, is thus described :— 


Patience, and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her ; 

So was her love diffused, but like to some odorous spices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with aroma. 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 

Thus many years she lived as a sister of Mercy ; frequenting 

Lonely and wretched: roofs in the crowded lanes of the city, 

Where distress and want concealed themselves from the sunlight, 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 

Night after night when the world was asleep, as the watchman repeated 
Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well in the city, 

High at some lonely window he saw the light of her taper. 

Day after day, in the grey of the dawn, as slow through the suburbs 
Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruits from the market, 
Met he the meek, pale face, returning home from its watchings. 


These extracts are given to illustrate the Catholic aspects : 
of ‘‘Evangeline.” They have little poetic merit, being, indeed, 
remarkably common-place. But we accept as a tribute to our 
holy religion whatever presents, in a pleasing point of view, 
a picture of its rites. Longfellow is a true poet, but never a 
great one. Greatness has not hitherto been the attribute of 
any of the American poets. They have produced little that 
fires the mind with enthusiasm, or stands forth in the grandeur 
of sublime originality. Much of their verse which is extremely 
beautiful, falls short, nevertheless, of poetry’s highest require- 
ments. It will not endure a process of analysis and anatomy. 
It cannot be tried in the fire, and decomposed as in a crucible, 
yet come out after all renewed and reattested, perfect in all its 
parts, in solid and flawless unity. But is it, therefore, to be 
cast away as dross? By no means. All metals have their value, 
though all metals are not gold without alloy. Longfellow’s 
last poem, “ Aftermath,” resembles his “ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” It is a series of short, bright, and crisp tales told by 
a Spanish Jew, a theologian, a monk, a student, a poet, a 
musician and a gay Sicilian, who meet at an inn and tell tales 
by the fireside. It perpetuates but does not increase the 
author’s reputation. When we compare it with what Long- 
fellow produced in his youth, we recognize the justness of the 
title “ Aftermath.” It is precisely that. A second crop—not, 
as the poet himself says :— 








Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 
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Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen* mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 

In the silence and the gloom. 


As a translator, Longfellow has earned for himself well- 
deserved laurels. We are indebted to him for the best Eng- 
lish translation of the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante. He 
adheres to the original with the closest exactitude, and at the 
same time infuses into his verse more spirit and poetry than 
are to be found in Cary. In minor translations, also, he has 
been eminently successful, particularly in the “Children of 
the Lord’s Supper ” from the Swedish of Tegner ; “ Coplas ” 
from the Spanish of Manrique; ‘‘ Beware!” from the German; 
the “Castle by the Sea,” from Ludwig Uhland; and the 
“Luck of Edenhall,” by the same poet. Some of these were 
published in Longfellow’s earlier days, when the dew of his 
youth was yet upon him, and several of the smaller poems 
which he then wrote have retained a firmer hold on the public 
than any which have appeared since. The down of the ripe 
peach rests on them still. ‘ Excelsior,” the “ Footsteps of 
Angels ” and the “ Psalm of Life,” the ‘‘ Builders”? and the 
“Old Clock on the Stairs,”’ abide in our memory, while many 
more elaborate efforts of later years are read, admired, and 
forgotten. 

Longfellow is not alone among his countrymen as a suc- 
cessful translator. Bayard Taylor has published a version 
of Goethe’s “ Faust” in the various original metres ; and in 
his poem entitled ‘“ Lars” we have 130 pages of blank verse 
without a single violation of the laws of iambics. Of all poets, 
Bayard Taylor, has been, perhaps, the greatest traveller, and 
he carries about with him an incalculable number of memories 
of sunny lands. In every country his eye fastens on the ob- 
jects distinctively poetical, and his mind is.therefore a perfect 
treasure-house of diversified images. He has visited India, 
China, Japan, Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, besides being familiar 
with England, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and France. He 
has sailed up the Nile far beyond the rapids, and penetrated 
into the centre of Africa, as far as the green sea called the Sea 
of the Gazelles. He has explored Palestine, and written a 
volume of Oriental poems, while in “ Lars, a Pastoral of Nor- 
way,” he exhibits an intimate acquaintance with the scenery, 
habits, and manners of that land of fiords and skerries. This 
Norwegian pastoral, published in London (Strahan & Co., 
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1873), is a charming, sedate, picturesque novel in blank verse. 
It has features all its own; not a line in it is unmusical ; 
nothing is forced or artificial; it is calm and mellow beauty 
throughout ; thoughtful, tender, and pervaded with a sort ot 
Quaker piety, which is very pleasing so far as it is orthodox. 
The dramatic propriety of each character is duly preserved, 
and in the first book the quarrel and duel of Lars and Per, 
ending in the death of the latter, are graphically described. 
The scene in the second book changes to the Isle of Tinicum, 
in Delaware, United States, where Lars becomes the servant 
of Ezra Mendenhall, and marries his daughter Ruth. The 
pastoral life of these pious settlers is recorded most poetically, 
and when Lars returns with Ruth to Norway, and is challenged 
(according to a Norwegian custom more honoured in the breach 
than the observance) by Thorsten, the brother of ‘the 
slaughtered Per, he nobly refuses to fight, and braves the re- 
proach of cowardice, without a stain on his honour or his 
character as a man or a Christian. Ruth and Brita, who had 
once been loved by Lars, and had been the occasion of the 
hasty duel, become dear friends ; and thus ends a Puritan poem, 
supremely placid, and glowing, like a fertile vale at sunset, 
with light and colour too delicate for description. When we 
speak of “Lars” as a Puritan poem, we do not mean that it 
is aggressively so, or that it even attempts to indoctrinate the 
reader with any particular system of religious thought, but 
the prevailing tone of its descriptions, so far as they relate to 
the inner life, is of a Puritan or Quaker kind. Every intelli- 
gent Catholic reader will know how to derive good from it, as 
well as pleasure, and if we were not flooded in these days with 
what is called poetry, a pure and limpid stream, like that 
which flows through “ Lars,” would not easily be washed down 
into oblivion. A few of the lines describing Arendal, where 
Ruth was welcomed, seem typical of the poem itself :— 

To Ruth, how sweetly the geraniums peeped 

With scarlet eyes across the window-sill ! 

How orderly the snowy curtains shone ! 

Familiar, too, the plainness and the use 

Tn all things ; presses of the dusky oak, 

Fair linen, store of healing herbs that smelled 

Of charity, and signs of forethought wise 

That justified the plenty of the house. 

But our subject being American Poets, we cannot illustrate 
it better than by quoting the verses addressed by one of these 
poets to another. ‘ Lars” is dedicated by Bayard Taylor to 
John Greenleaf Whittier (a ‘ Friend” in a double sense), in 
verses full of music and feeling. 
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Through many years my heart goes back, 
Through chequered years of loss and gain, 
To that fair landmark on its track, 
When first, beside the Merrimac, 
Upon thy cottage-roof I heard the autumn rain. 


A hand that welcomed and that cheered, 
To one unknown didst thou extend ; 
Thou gavest hope to song that feared ; 
But now, by Time and Faith endeared, 
I claim the sacred right to call the Poet—Friend ! 


However Life the stream may stain, 
From thy pure fountain drank my youth 
The simple creed, the faith humane 
In Good, that never can be slain, 
The prayer for inward Light, the search for outward Truth ! 


Like thee, I see at last prevail 
The sleepless soul that looks above ; 
I hear, far off, the hymns that hail 
The Victor, clad in heavenly mail, 
Whose only weapons are the eyes and voice of Love ! 


Take, then, these olive-leaves from me, 
To mingle with thy brighter bays ! 
Some balm of peace and purity 
In them, may faintly breathe of thee ; 
And take the grateful love wherein I hide thy praise ! 


These are the verses on which a man may look back with 
satisfaction when he comes to die. Bryant’s translation of the 
Iliad is a work which deserves to stand side by side with 
Longfellow’s version of Dante. It is, like Lord Derby’s, in 
unrhymed iambics, or blank verse, and is executed with great 
taste and exactness, as well as with true poetic feeling. Though 
in choosing such a task, Bryant entered the lists with Chapman 
and his fourteen-syllable line, with the rhymed couplets of 
Pope and Southey, the blank verse of Cowper, the Spenserian 
stanzas of Worsley, and the ballad movement in seven beats 
of Professor Newman, he cannot be said to have been foiled, 
or to have missed his crown. Besides the praises which have 
been bestowed on his work by the best critics in America, he 
has had the satisfaction of seeing his translation exert a bene- 
ficial influence on the national literature. It has promoted 
the study of Greek classics, and served as a protest against 
the hankering after glitter and novelty, and the morbid self- 
consciousness, which fester the growth of true poetry. Trans- 
lations such as this have not yet reached their full measure of 
utility, because it has not yet been generally taught with suf- 
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ficient distinctness, that good, that is exact and spirited, trans- 
lations, are the best of all means of learning a foreign 
language, and especially a dead one. It would not be much 
to say that Bryant’s translation of the Iliad surpasses in excel- 
lence that of Lord Derby.; there are those who prefer it even 
to Cowper’s, and wish that Bryant had, like Voss, executed 
his work in hexameters instead of iambic pentameters. “ For 
conscientious adherence to the text,” says an American critic 
in the “ Catholic World,” “his version has no rival in our 
tongue, and ought in justice to be compared with Voss.” 

Although there is no Catholic poet in the United States who 
has attained a recognized eminence, we find occasionally, 
among the contributions to the New York review just men- 
tioned, pieces worthy of note; and as they are purely anony- 
mous, we take it for granted that they are of indigenous growth, 
We select two specimens, the first of which is from the ‘‘ Catho- 
lic World ” of May, 1868. 


Love’s BurpEn. 
“ My burden is light.” 


The Disciple. 


“ Dear Lord, how canst Thou say 
Tis light, 
When I behold Thee on the way 
To Calvary’s height, 
Fainting and falling ’neath its heavy weight ? 
Ah, no! For me Thy burden is too great.” 


The Master. 


“ Good child, thou dost mistake ; 
The burden I would have thee take, 
The cruel load 
That crushed Me down on Calvary’s road, 
Was thine, 
Not Mine. 
What lighter burden can there be 
Than that which Love would lay on thee ?” 
The Disciple. 
* Kind Lord, how foolish is my speech ! 
I mark the truth which thou wouldst teach 
To my cold heart. 
Love all the burden bears to others’ woes, 
Beyond its might ; 
But of its own on them it would impose 
Only a part, 
And makes that light.” 
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The last line of the following sonnet is very effective, and 
we can only regret the defective structure of the sonnet in 
the latter part, or, as it is properly called, the minor system. 


S. Mary MaaGpA.Len, 


’Mid the white spouses of the sacred Heart, 
After its Queen, the nearest, dearest, thou. 
Yet the auréola around thy brow 

Is not the Virgin’s ; thine a throne apart. 

Nor yet, my Saint, does faith-illumined art 
Thy hand with palm of martyrdom endow : 
And when thy hair is all it will allow 

Of glory to thy head, we do not start. 


O more than virgin in thy penitent love ! 
And more than martyr in thy passionate woe ! 
How should thy sisters equal thee above, 
Who knelt not with thee on the gory sod ? 
Or where the crown our worship could bestow 
Like that long gold which wiped the feet of God? 


The disposition of the rhymes in the major system, or first 
eight lines, of this sonnet is faultless, but that of the remain- 
der is awkward, inharmonious, and unwarranted by the example 
of Petrarch and othercorrect sonneteers. The sonnet is the most 
difficult of all forms of poetry when its rules are faithfully obser- 
ved. But its perfection and its merits dependon this observance; 
and those who feel its fetters galling should not put them on. 
They may be worn lightly, and, indeed, should be worn as if 
they were bracelets or flower-wreaths, but they must not be 
taken off whenever they chance to be inconvenient. Un 
sonnet sans défaut, says Boileau, vaut seul un long poéme. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes is an American physician, who has 
devoted himself chiefly to literary occupations. He earned 
his reputation in the first instance by delivering a metrical 
essay entitled “ Poetry ” before the Phi-Beta-Kappa Society. 
In after-years he recited before the same body his “ 'Terpsi- 
chore” and “ Urania” with similar success. He has always 
been famous for songs and lyrics written for festive occasions, 
and often sung and spoken by himself. Like Thomas Moore, 
he possesses the happy faculty of singing his own verses with 
a rare amount of pathos. All who know him look back fondly 
on every occasion when, in their society, 


Friendship loosed the jesses of his tongue. 


He is a choice spirit, socially considered ; can set a table in 
a roar, and recommend his own compositions by the geniality 
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of his disposition. His cordial good-fellowship is taken in part 
of payment by those who seek from him literary enjoyment, 
and they are at the same time obliged to admit that earnest- 
ness and vigour are never wanting in his rhymes. He has the 


‘rare advantage of being a cheerful poet, and cheerfulness is 


refreshing when there is so much morbid melancholy among 
the genus irritabile vatum. The truly poetic temperament is 
almost always pensive and sorrowful. A highly organized 
brain and constitution must of necessity be keenly sensitive, 
and the poet’s utterances are not inaptly attributed to a “lyre,” 
a “harp,” a “lute,” ora “ shell,” because stringed instruments 
emit wailing sounds. The truest eloquence of poetry lies in 
its pathos, its keen sympathy with human suffering in every 
shape. But this pathos, so powerful and tear-exciting in the 
hands of a master, degenerates into whining and affectation 
in the verse of imitators. And as the imitators are many and 
the masters few, we are always glad to meet with a poet who 
makes no attempt at melancholy, but is cheerfully genuine. 
Such a singer is Oliver Wendell Holmes, and his mirth bas 
occasional touches of sadness all the more welcome because we 
are not surfeited with it. Thus in one of his poems in the 
** Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” we have the beautiful 
couplet :— 
Alas for those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in them ! 


Another quality which Holmes possesses, in common with 
all able satirists, is that of being a moralist—not indeed a 
severe and indignant moralist, but a genial disseminator of 
wholesome maxims, who is too wise to mistake the true end 
of poetry, and fancy that it should always, or even generally, 
be didactic. He knows full well that it is of the essence of 
poetry to be suggestive, metaphorical, indirect—that it is a 
sort of Cabala—a Cabala of a high order, every line and word 
containing a mystery. And, in the sense here intended, the 
poet most inspired by genius is the most Cabalistic—he wraps 
up most meanings in his expressions, and condenses the 
largest amount of wisdom or of beauty into the smallest 
compass. Here is a specimen of Holmes’s moralizing, and it 
occurs in the midst of droll verses “On lending a Punch- 
bowl”: it would serve well as a motto for a goblet. 


Tis but the fool that loves excess ; hast thou a drunken soul ? 
Thy bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver bowl ! 


Poetry speaks to us in fessere, in parables, and its moral 
lessons are, for the most part, to be inferred. “The Old 
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Man’s Dream” is a good specimen of Holmes’s playful 
moralizing :— 


Oh, for one hour of youthful joy ! 
Give back my twentieth spring ! 

I'd rather laugh a bright-haired boy 
Than reign a grey-beard king ! 


Off with the wrinkled spoils of age ! 
Away with learning’s crown ! 

Tear out life’s wisdom-written page, 
And dash its trophies down ! 


One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boyhood’s fount of flame ! 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life all love and fame ? 


My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And, calmly smiling, said, 
“Tf I but touch thy silvered hair, 
Thy hasty wish hath sped. 


But is there nothing in thy track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back 
To find the wished-for day ?” 


“ Ah, truest soul of woman kind ! 
Without thee, what were life ? 
One bliss I cannot leave behind : 
Pll take—my—precious—wife ! ” 


The angel took a sapphire pen 
And wrote in rainbow dew, 
“The man would be a boy again, 
And be a husband too! 


“ And is there nothing yet unsaid 
Before the change appears ? 
Remember, all their gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years ! ” 


“Why, yes ; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal joys ; 
I could not bear to leave them all, 
I'll take—my—girl—and—boys ! 


The smiling angel dropped his pen, — 
“ Why, this will never do, 
The man would be a boy again, 
And be a father too !” 
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And so I laughed,—my laughter woke* 
The household with its noise, © 

And wrote my dream, when morning broke, 
To please the grey-haired boys. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes is the sworn enemy of shams and 
humbug. He delights in brushing away social cobwebs, and 
clearing the moral atmosphere of noxious vapours. His verse 
is a brisk and healthy current of good common sense. A 
genial nature beams forth in every line, and the spontaneity 
of his humour is one of its principal charms. Of such verses 
as his, says Alexander Smith, the basis is good sense, but it 
is saved from dulness by a kindly satire, a pleasant music, 
unexpected rhymes, and a constant flow of witty and fanciful 
illustrations. His verses of society are not all compact poetry, 
but poetry is there—like a flower in the button-hole, like 
perfume in the handkerchief. ‘‘ Since Praed, no-one, perhaps, 
on this side of the water, has cultivated that difficult branch 
of writing—in which the knowledge of the man of the world 
and the art of the poet are required in pretty nearly equal 
proportions—with more success.” ‘ Contentment” is one of 
Holmes’s most quizzical pieces, and a few stanzas only will 
give a sufficient idea of his sly humour and piquant satire :— 


Little I ask ; my wants are few ; 
I only wish a hut of stone 
(A very plain brown stone will do) 
- That I may call my own ;— 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


Plain food is quite enough for me ; 
Three courses are as good as ten ;— 
If nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 
I always thought cold victual nice,— 
My choice would be vanilla-ice. 


I care not much for gold or land ;— 
Give me a mortgage here and there, 
Some good bank-stock, some note of hand, 
Or trifling railroad share,— 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


And thus the contented man runs through some dozen 
stanzas, expressing, one after another, his extremely limited © 
and moderate wishes in respect to honours, jewels, his wife’s 
dress, his horses, pictures, books, busts, cameos, gems, his 
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buhl-tables, his one Stradivarius, and his two meerschaums, 
winding up with the climax of self-deception :— 


Thus humble let me live and die, 

Nor long for Midas’ golden touch ; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 

I shall not miss them much,— 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content ! 


There is a sound moral in this cutting irony. Privations, 
and not gratifications, are the true criterion of contentment. 
We must not give ourselves credit for contented minds if we 
say, in Holmes’s words ;— 


That but for this our souls were free, 

And but for that our lives were blest ; 
That in some season yet to be 

Our cares will leave us time to rest ;—- 


or if we suppose— 


That when we sob o’er fancied woes, 
The angels hovering overhead 
Count every pitying drop that flows, 
And love us for the tears we shed ; 
That when we stand with tearless eye, 
And turn the beggar from our door, 
They still approve us when we sigh, 
* Ah, had I but one thousand more.’ 


We propose returning to this subject at an early oppor- 
tunity, and completing in another number our review of 
American Poets. 











Art. III.—MR. MILL’S DENIAL OF FREEWILL. 


Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy. By Joun Stuart MILL. 
Fourth Edition. London: Longmans. 


A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By Joun Stuart Mit. 
Eighth Edition. London : Longmans. 


The Emotions and the Will. By AvexanperR Bary. London: J. W. 
Parker. 


Q* the present occasion our contention against Mr. Mill 

will be purely psychological ; though connected of course 
with most important metaphysical questions, such as morality 
and again causation. On every question debated between 
intuitionists and phenomenists, we consider Mr. Mill by far 
our ablest opponent; as we have often said. But on the par- 
ticular theme now before us, he is preeminently the most 
suitable champion we could assail; for “ the theory of voli- 
tion and of responsibility,” says its advocate in the “ West- 
minster Review ” (Oct. 1873, p. 305), which was “ first stated 
in this country by Hobbes,” ‘‘ is now associated most closely 
with the name of Mr. J. 8. Mill.” In addition however to the 
two works in which Mr. Mill treats this theme, we have also 
named at the head of our article Dr. Bain’s well-known 
treatise, which is identical in doctrine with Mr. Mill’s volumes. 
And in our present article we propose to join issue with 
Mr. Mill on a mere question of fact, in regard to experienced 
phenomena. He holds, “‘as a truth of experience,” “ that 
volitions do in fact follow determinate moral antecedents, 
with the same uniformity and the same certainty, as physical 
effects follow their physical causes”’: these moral antecedents 
being “desires, occasions, habits and dispositions, combined 
with outward circumstances suitable to call those internal 
incentives into action” (“On Hamilton,” pp. 576, 7). He 
maintains, that if we knew any given “ person thoroughly, and 
knew all the inducements which are acting on him, we could 
foretell his conduct with as much certainty as we can predict 
any physical event” (“ Logic,” vol. ii. p. 422). This doctrine 
has commonly been called “ the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity,” and we think the name a very suitable one. Mr. Mill 
however prefers the name “ determinism”; and in this he 
apparently accords with the great body of his fellow-thinkers : 
by all means therefore so let it be. 
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For ourselves—as we have already implied—we shall not 
attempt in our present article to establish the full doctrine of 
Freewill: because this cannot be done, until we have treated 
*‘ causation”’ ; as we hope to do in the next article of our series.* 
On the present occasion we shall content ourselves with dis- 
proving (as we consider) the psychical fact, which Mr. Mill 
alleges. He calls his theory “‘ determinism ”’ ; and we will call 
our own therefore by the name of “indeterminism.” The 
full doctrine of Freewill includes indeed the doctrine of in- 
determinism; but it includes also a certain doctrine on the 
causation of human acts, which we do not here profess to 
establish. 

It is always of preeminent importance in controversy, to 
understand rightly the position of one’s opponent ; but on no 
other question (we think) is this so necessary as on the present. 
We will beg therefore our readers’ most careful attention, 
while we draw out what we apprehend to be Mr. Mill’s theory, 
at a length which to them may possibly appear tedious and 
superfluous. As we proceed, we will cite in foot-notes illus- 
trative passages from Mr. Mill himself and from Dr. Bain. 
The determinist then may be supposed to express himself as 
follows :— 

“ By the term ‘motive’ I understand the desire of some 
“pleasure which may be gained, or the aversion to some pain 
“which may be prevented, by some given course of action.t+ 
“For the sake of greater compendiousness indeed, I will 
“call the avoidance of pain a negative pleasure ; andI can then 
“omit the second part of the above definition. When a man 
“in a boat sees the approach of a storm and rows to save his 
“life, his motive is his desiring that negative pleasure, the 
“escape from death. 

“If any motive at any moment acted alone, it would asa 
“matter of course be followed by action in the indicated 
“direction. But almost always conflicting motives are at 
“work ; or (in other words) the pleasure desired is seen to be 
“unattainable, except with some concomitant pain. Even a 
“flower cannot be plucked, without the trouble of stooping. 





* It is an inconvenience in philosophical controversy, that not unfrequently 
some particular theme has to be treated piecemeal, in order that nothing may 
be assumed without proof. It would have been indefinitely more inconvenient, 
if we had attempted to treat causation before we had dealt with determinism, 

t “A motive, being a desire or an aversion, is proportional to the plea- 
santness as conceived by us of the thing desired, or the harmfulness of the 
thing shunned ” (“On Hamilton,” p. 605). So Dr. Bain : “ Various motives 
an” or prospective pleasures and pains—concur in urging us to act,” 
p. 550), 
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“ But in many cases there are powerful conflicting motives in 
“* several different directions. If I enter on course A; I shall 
“certainly or probably derive pleasure M; but on the other 
“hand I shall certainly or probably endure pain N: while at 
“the same time, by pursuing course A, I shall be prevented 
“from pursuing course B, or pursuing it at least with 
“equal diligence; which said course B_ offers special 
* pleasures of its own, though these of course accompanied 
“with its own pains: and so on indefinitely. Under these 
‘* circumstances, an illustration of my position may be derived 
‘‘from mechanics. A certain physical point, possessing 
“certain intrinsic qualities, is solicited at this moment by 
‘several attracting forces: such being the case, it moves 
“definitely and decisively; not perhaps in the direction 
“of any one force, but at all events in a direction re- 
“sulting from the joint influence of all. The conflicting 
‘motives which act on my will are analogous to the con- 
* flicting forces which act on the physical point; and my will 
“ commonly under these circumstances moves definitely and de- 
*cisively, not perhaps in the exact direction of any one motive, 
“but at all events in the direction which results from the 
joint influence of them all.* From time to time, no doubt, 
“there are pauses for deliberation; and there are cases also, 
‘in which there exists for a while much vacillation and (as 
“one may say) vibration of the will. I will expound these 
‘cases presently. But in the enormous majority of instances 
‘© even where there are powerful motives acting on some 
‘* side which does not prevail—there is no such vacillation at 
‘all, but one definite and decisive resultant. Take as an 
‘* instance, the demeanour in battle of some brave soldier. He 
“is stimulated by many impelling motives: by a‘certain savage 
*‘ pleasure in aggressiveness, which is partly natural and is 
“ partly due to past habit; by desire of his country’s success; by 
‘zeal perhaps for the cause in which his country is engaged ; 
*“by desire of his conntrymen’s and of the world’s applause ; 
“by repugnance to the infamy which-would follow a display 





* Determinists “affirm as a truth of experience, that volitions do, in 
point of fact, follow determinate moral antecedents, with the same uniformity 
and with the same certainty as physical effects follow their physical causes. 
These moral antecedents are desires, aversions, habits and dispositions, com- 
bined with outward circumstances suited to call those internal incentives into 
action. All these again are effects of causes ; those of them which are mental 
being consequences of education and of other moral and physical influences.” 
(“On Hamilton,” pp. 576, 7.) So Dr. Bain says in effect that the will’s 
act is in every case determined by “the operation of the motive forces of 
pleasurable and painful sensibility, coupled with the mental spontaneousness 
of the system” (p. 553). 
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“of cowardice: &c. &c. Yet the motives are in themselves 
“extremely strong, which solicit him in the opposite direc- 
“tion. “He is vividly conscious (even though implicitly) of 
“the danger to which he is exposed ; of the fearful suffering, 
“ and death itself, which may not improbably befall him; he 
‘remembers his wife and children whom he has left at home, 
“and the doubt whether he shall ever be with them again ; 
“he has seen perhaps his dear friend shot dead by his side, 
‘‘and would be glad to have some brief time for the indul- 
‘gence of grief; the whole scene around him is ghastly and 
“repulsive in the extreme. Yet in the teeth of these re- 
“pelling considerations, there is not one moment’s faltering 
“or hesitation: the antagonistic motives are as nothing, when 
* conflicting with those which stir him to action. Or take a 
*‘ son, passionately devoted to his mother and tending her in 
“her old age. In vain he is solicited by this that and the 
“ other antagonistic gratification: the one master passion 
“ overbears all other motives, promptly and without a struggle. 
“ And so, if you look at the lives of men in general: you will 
“ find that, during very far the greater part of their existence, 
“ they are pursuing without hesitation one very definite line 
“ of conduct; though there is many a motive simultaneously 
“ present, which by itself has a yery strong tendency to divert 
“ them from their course. 

“ Here I can explain what I mean by the power of a motive: 
“ T mean its tendency to influence this or that man’s conduct, 
“ at this or that particular instant, by means of the pleasure 
“ which it proposes. That assemblage of motives, which influ- 
ences the heroic soldier or the passionately loving son in one 
direction, is indefinitely ‘more powerful,’ ‘ stronger ’—or 
in other words indefinitely more suggestive of positive or 
negative pleasure—than that which influences him in the 
“ other.* Here however I must make two explanations, to 
“ prevent very serious misconception of my meaning. 
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* “Various motives—present or prospective pleasures and pains—concur 
in urging me to act: the result of the conflict shows that one group is 
stronger than another, and that is the whole case” (Bain, p. 550). “It is 
only an identical proposition to affirm that the greatest of two pleasures, or 
what appears such, sways the resulting action ; for it is the resulting action 
that alone determines which is the greater” (ib. p. 447). Mr. Mill is express 
on this point: “ Those who say that the will follows the strongest motive, do 
not mean the motive which is strongest in relation to the will, or in other 
words that the will follows what it does follow. They mean the motive which 
1s strongest in relation to pain and pleasure: since a motive, being a desire 
or aversion, is proportional to the pleasantness as conceived by us of the 
thing desired, or the painfulness of the thing shunned” (“On Hamilton,” 
p. 605), There is another passage of Mr. Mill’s, which may be cited as illus- 
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“Firstly. The natural difference of character among men 
“is enormous; and this enormous difference is enormously 
‘increased by difference of education and of past life. That 
‘‘which may be a most powerful motive to one man, will be 
“a very weak one to another, and an actual cause of repul- 
“sion to a third. Nay,—so moody and changeable is human 
*“nature—not only at different periods of his life, but even at 
“different moments of the same day, the same object is 
“desired by the same man with very varying degrees of 
“intensity. This is partly caused indeed by the fact, that the 
‘nervous and muscular systems are so very differently affected 
‘at different instants; so that the very same object is in- 
*‘ definitely more attractive at one instant than at another.* 
** Nor again is there any more common phenomenon, than that 
‘* a man’s desire of some immediate gratification is indefinitely 
* stronger at the moment, than his desire of what he well 
** knows to be far more to his permanent welfare ; or in other 
** words, that the thought of enjoying such gratification is at 
“ the moment far more suggestive to him of pleasure, than is 
“ the thought of promoting his own permanent welfare. 

** Secondly. Very prominently under the head of ‘pain’ ranks 
*¢ ¢ difficulty’: such difficulty e.g. as accompanies any attempt 
* at breaking through a firmly established habit. Suppose e.g. 
‘* T have established a very firm habit of early rising. When 
** the proper moment comes, very strong motives on the other 
‘* side are spontaneously and at once counterbalanced, by the 
“ difficulty of breaking through my habit. And similar phe- 
** nomena are by no means confined to the case of habits. As 
** one of a thousand instances—there is a very strong impulse 
** with some men, to throw themselves down a precipice if they 
** are standing close to its edge: an impulse which it requires 
** powerful effort to withstand. I am not of course taking a 
‘* case where the man’s head becomes so dizzy, that he loses his 
‘* power of remaining on the cliff. I am supposing a man with 
‘* full power over his actions, but conscious of this strange and 
‘* eccentric impulse. This impulse then acts as a strong motive : 
‘* and yet it cannot in any obvious sense of the words be called 





trating his doctrine in another point of view: “I dispute altogether that we 
are conscious of being able to act in opposition to the strongest present 
desire or aversion. The difference between a bad and a good man is not 
that the latter acts in opposition to his strongest desire : it is, that his 
desire to do right and his aversion to doing wrong are strong enough to 
overcome—and in the case of perfect virtue to silence—any other desire or 
aversion which may conflict with them” (ib. p. 585). What is conscience, he 
elsewhere asks, except a desire ? “ the desire to do right” (ib. p. 583). 
* Bain, p. 442, and elsewhere. 
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* either a desire of pleasure or an aversion to pain. In fact 
“ however it is the latter. ‘There is very great difficulty— 
“i, e. pain ’—in resisting his natural tendency to throw himself 
*‘ down; and strong motives on the other side are required, to 
** counterbalance this difficulty.* 

“ T have hitherto considered that great majority of instances, 
“in which conflicting motives issue in a definite and decisive 
* resultant. But I admitted at starting that this is not always 
“the case. Sometimes e.g. there occurs a pause for deliber- 
“ation. But what more easily explicable than this on my 
“theory? The person pauses, that he may more fully under- 
“stand the full nature and consequences of proposed alter- 
“‘ natives, before deciding which he prefers. You will say 
“ perhaps that he sometimes pauses, in order to consider 
“ whether some action to which he is attracted be consistent 
“ with morality: and I admit this. But then this very fact 





* The following passage from Mr. Mill’s “ Logic” deserves very careful 
attention :— 

“ As we proceed in the formation of habits and become accustomed to will 
a particular act or a particular course of conduct because it is pleasurable, 
we at last continue to will it without any reference to its being pleasurable. 
Although, from some change in us or in our circumstances, we have ceased to 
find any pleasure in the action, or perhaps to anticipate any pleasure in con- 
sequence of it,—we still continue to desire the action, and consequently to do 
it. In this manner it is that habits of hurtful excess continue to be practised 
although they have ceased to be pleasurable ; and in this manner also it is 
that the willingness to persevere in the course which he has chosen does not 
desert the moral hero, even when the reward, however real, which he doubt- 
less receives from the consciousness of well-doing, is anything but an equi- 
valent for the sufferings he may undergo or the wishes which he may have to 
renounce” (vol. ii. pp. 488, 9). 

The last clause of this sentence, if regard be had to its rhetoric, is one of 
the numerous passages in Mr. Mill's works, which imply a theory on morals 
indefinitely truer and nobler than that in which he philosophically acquiesced. 
But its logical meaning is made obvious by the earlier clause. “ Habits of 
hurtful excess continue to be practised, although they have ceased to be 
pleasurable,” simply because their abandonment is so intensely painful. In 
like manner then, according to Mr. Mill, the difficulty of acting in opposi- 
tion to a strongly formed virtuous habit affords a motive, which will often 
counterbalance very strong adverse solicitations. We may add that there 
are passages similar to the above, in his work “On Hamilton,” in pp. 588, 9, 
and in p. 605. 

As to such other impulses as those mentioned in the text, Dr. Bain draws 
especial attention to them (p. 433). Singularly enough he adds, that they “are 
cases of action where we cannot discover any connection between pleasure 
enjoyed or pain averted, and the energy of active devotion made manifest” : 
a statement which seems at first sight to subvert his whole theory. He 
says however, that “ we must look for the explanation of this influence, which 
traverses the proper course of volition, in the undue or morbid persistency of 
certain ideas in the mind.” In various parts of his works, Dr. Bain lays 
Stress on these “ fixed ideas” ; and it is by no means easy to see, how he 
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‘implies, that his desire of performing that action is not so 
“ strong, as his desire of acting in accordance with morality.* 

“So much on the particular case of pausing. Other cases 
“ again no doubt exist, exemplifying what I have called vacil- 
“ lation and vibration of will. The devoted son e.g., whom I 
“ just now mentioned, may fall in love ; and there will at times 
“be much vacillation and vibration, between his respective 
“« desires, of seeing the young lady, and of solacing his mother’s 
“ old age. Such cases, however, are very easily explained on 
“ my principles; or rather, indeed, my principles would lead 
“ me A priori to be sure,.that there must be these cases of 
vacillation and vibration. Where the motives on one 
“side are notably stronger'than those on the other, there 
“ results a definite and decisive spontaneous impulse; but 
“ where the motives are very nearly balanced, there must 
* result (on the same principles) vacillation and vibration. 
** During a closely balanced conflict of motives, there is not a 
“ single instant in which there does not pass across the mind 
** some thought, which adds strength to, or takes it from, one 
“ or other of the contending powers. Some time then must 
*‘ necessarily elapse, before the balance adjusts itself between 
** forces, neither of which is for any two successive instants the 
‘*‘ same ; and this time is of course one of vacillation and vibra- 
* tion.t If the relative power of the two motives is constantly 
“ changing, no wonder that the resultant is constantly changing 
“ also. 

“* Here then is the simple doctrine of determinism ; which I 
** take to be a mere interpretation of universal experience, a 
“ statement in words of what every one is internally convinced 
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reconciles his language concerning them with his general theory. One mode 
of doing so is that given in the text. In some passages he seems to imply 
a different explanation : viz. that these fixed ideas imply a certain mild form 
of quasi-insanity ; and that acts, done under their influence, are not properly 
volitions, We see no reason for pursuing further this inquiry ; because our 
reader will see clearly as we proceed, that it can in no way affect our own 
argument. 

* “Tf T elect to abstain” from murder “in what sense am I conscious 
that I could have elected to commit the crime? Only if I had desired to 
commit it with a desire stronger than my horror of murder ; not with one 
less strong” (Mill “ On Hamilton,” p. 583). 

+ The last sentence is almost verbatim Mr. Mill’s (“On Hamilton,” p. 584). 
An opponent had objected, that “balancing one motive against another is 
not willing but judging.” Mr. Mill replies : “ The state of mind I am speak- 
ing of is not an intellectual but an emotional state. If there were any indis- 
pensable act of judging in this state, it would only be judging which of the 
two pains or pleasures was the greatest ; and to regard this as the operative 
force, would be conceding the point in favour of necessarianism.” 
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“ of.* Every human being at every moment is infallibly deter- 
** mined by the law of his nature to choose that course of con-. 
** duct, which is apprehended by him as the more pleasurable 
* or the less painful.” 

Now we are disposed to agree with by far the larger part of 
all this; and here is in fact*a hopeful augury for the dis- 
cussion, because by consequence the issue is so very much 
narrowed. We object indeed entirely, as a matter of words, 
to using the term “ motive” in its deterministic sense ; for to 
our mind a large share of the confusion which has so over- 
spread the controversy, has originated in the equivocal use of 
this term. We will adopt therefore the word “ attraction,” in 
a very similar sense to that which detérminists express by the 
term “ motive.” We will call by the name of an “ attraction ” 
every thought, which proposes some pleasure, positive or 
negative, to be gained by some act or course of action ; and we 
will call one attraction stronger than another, if the pleasure 
proposed by the former is apprehended as greater,—is more 
attractive at the moment,—than that proposed by the latter. 
If the thought proposes “ positive” pleasure it will be a 
“ positive ”—in the other case a “ negative”—attraction. 

This terminology being understood—it is very plain (as 
determinists urge) that every man, during by far the greater 
part of his life, is solicited by conflicting attractions ; and it is 
further a manifest and undeniable matter of fact that, in the very 
large majority of such instances, a certain definite and decisive 
inclination or impulse of the will spontaneously ensues. 
Further we are thoroughly disposed to agree with Mr. Mill, 
that this spontaneous inclination or impulse is due to the 
greater strength of attraction on the prevailing side; or in 
other words to the greater pleasurableness (positive or 
negative) anticipated at the moment,‘ from one course of 
action as compared with the other. So strong and constant 
is the observed gravitation of human nature towards immediate 
pleasure, that on this particular head Mr. Mill’s theory 
seems to us thoroughly reasonable and well grounded. Nor 
again is this theory (to our mind) best refuted by dwelling 
on those instances of pause, or again of vacillation and vibra- 
tion, to which reference has above been made; although we are 
very far from regarding the deterministic exposition of those 
instances as at all sufficient. But we think that the opposition 
between determinism and indeterminism is by no means so 
clearly brought out by such cases, as it is by the far more 
numerous ones, in which the will’s spontaneous impulse is 





* These are Mr. Mill's words in his “ Logic” (vol. ii. p. 422). 
2a2 
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definite and decisive. The whole argument then (in our 
view) should be made to turn on one most simple and in- 
telligible issue. 

We beg our readers then to fix their attention on that 
definite and decisive spontaneous impulse of the will,* 
which is so very common a phenomenon, and to which we 
have so often referred. We entirely agree with Mr. Mill, 
as we just now said, that this spontaneous impulse of the will 
is infallibly determined at each particular moment, by the 
balance of pleasurableness as apprehended at that moment. 
But the whole deterministic argument rests from beginning 
to end on the assumption, that men never resist this spontaneous 
impulse : whereas we confidently affirm, as an experienced fact, 
that there are cases of such resistance—numerous, unmistak- 
able, nay, most striking. What we allege to be a fact of in- 
dubitable experience, is this. At some given moment, my 
will’s gravitation, as it may be called, or spontaneous impulse 
is in some given direction; insomuch that if I held myself 
passively,—if I let my will alone—it would with absolute cer- 
tainty move accordingly: but in fact I exert myself with more 
or less vigour to resist such impulse; and then the action of 
my will is in a different, often an entirely opposite direction. 
In other words, we would draw our readers’ attention to the 
frequently occurring simultaneous existence of two very dis- 
tinct phenomena. On the one hand (1) my will’s gravitation 
or spontaneous impulse is strongly in one direction ; while on 
the other hand at the same moment (2) its actual movement is 
quite divergent from this. Now that which “ motives ”’+ affect, 
is most evidently the will’s spontaneous inclination, impulse, 
gravitation. The determinist then, by saying that the will’s 
movement is infallibly determined by “ motives,” is obliged to 
say that the will never moves in opposition to its spontaneous 
impulse. And in fact he does say this. All determinists 
assume as a matter of course, that the will never puts forth 
effort, for the purpose of resisting its spontaneous impulse. 
We on the contrary allege, that there is no mental fact more 
undeniable, than the frequent putting forth of such effort.t 
And on this critical point issue is now to be joined. 





* It may be better to point out, that Dr. Bain sometimes (e.g. in p. 442) 
uses the term “ spontaneous impulse ”—he nowhere (we believe) says “ spon- 
taneous impulse of the will—in a sense fundamentally distinct from our own. 

+ For convenience sake in this paragraph we use the word “motives ” as 
determinists do. 

t As it is very important to avoid all possibility of cavil, it will be perhaps 
better to add one further explanation of the exact point at issue. Mr. Mill 
and Dr. Bain hold, that in each case the spontaneous impulse or inclination 
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Before commencing our argument however, there are one 
or two further questions of terminology to be settled. And 
first, how shall we define the word “ motive??? Our own 
acceptation of it may be thus set forth. We premise the 
obvious truth, that some ends are aimed at for their own 
sake, and others only for the sake of the former class: the 
former we will call “ absolute,” the latter “relative ” ends. To 
these two classes of ends correspond two classes of “ motives.” 
My “ultimate motive ” in a course of action is my resolve of 
pursuing some absolute end or ends, with a view to obtaining 
which, I begin and continue that course of action. And what an 
*‘ ultimate motive” is in relation to an absolute end or ends, 
precisely that is an “ immediate ”’ or “ intermediate ” motive in 
relation to a relative end or ends. We say “end or ends,” 
because it is one of the most familiar among mental phenomena, 
that men often aim simultaneously at many ends. A youth 








of the will is determined by the balance of immediate pleasure ; and (taking 
into account the various explanations they give of their statement) we are 
so far entirely in accord with them. But our own essential argument would 
not be affected in the slightest degree, if this theory of theirs were disproved. 
And it is worth while, at the risk of being thought tedious, to make this 
clear. 

The essence of determinism is the doctrine, that at any given moment the 
will’s movement is infallibly and inevitably determined by circumstances, 
(1) internal and (2) external; ie. (1) by the intrinsic constitution and dis- 
position of the will, and (2) by the external influences which act on it. Now 
no one doubts that in every man, during far the larger portion of his waking 
life, there exists what we have called a definite and decisive spontaneous 
impulse of his will; and determinists allege, that circumstances (internal and 
external) determine the will’s actual movement, precisely by determining its 
spontancous impulse. It is the very essence of determinism therefore to 
allege, that the will’s actual movement is never divergent from its spon- 
taneous impulse. 

But it is a different question altogether, and one entirely irrelevant to the 
deterministic controversy, to inquire what is exactly the fixed relation which 
exists, between circumstances on the one hand and the will’s spontancous 
impulse on the other. Mr. Mill and Dr. Bain adopt on this question the 
balance-of-pleasure theory ; and here we agree with them. But quite 
imaginably philosophers might arise (though we think this very improbable) 
who should adduce strong arguments for some different theory on the subject. 
Now this, as our readers will see, is a cross-controversy altogether, and in no 
way affects the issue between determmism and its assailants. We have 
ourselves assumed, throughout our article, the balance-of-pleasure theory 
as confessedly and indisputably true ; because (1) we account it the true one, 
and because (2) it is held by all the determinists we ever heard of : but 
nothing would be easier than to mould our argument according to any 
different theory which might be established. The question, between deter- 
minists and ourselves, is not at all how the will’s spontaneous impulse is 
formed, but exclusively whether it is ever resisted. Determinists as such 
rd that it is never resisted, and indeterminists as such maintain the con- 
rary. 
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e.g. applies himself to study, partly for the sake of enjoying its 
pleasure, and partly for the sake of his future temporal advance- 
ment. Where the end is single, we may call the motive 
“simple”; where there is more than one end, we may call 
the motive “ complex.” 

So far we are on common ground with determinists. But they 
hold that the “resolve of pursuing some absolute end”? is simply 
synonymous with the “desire of some preponderating pleasure,” 
positive or negative. For the sake therefore of making ourselves 
more intelligible to our Catholic readers, we will proceed a 
little further. Whatever absolute end I aim at, is always either 
**bonum honestum ” or ‘‘ bonum delectabile”; or (in other 
words) it is either the practising of some virtuousness or the 
enjoying of some pleasure. So far as this truth is needed in 
our future argument, we shall not fail to prove it: here we 
assume it. My ‘ultimate motive” then, in any act or course 
of action, will always be either (1) my resolve of practising 
some virtuousness ; or (2) my resolve of enjoying or trying to 
enjoy some pleasure ; or (3) some combination of such resolves. 
In the first two cases my motive is “ simple ”’ ; in the last it is 
** complex.” We need hardly add how often it happens, that 
such “ resolves,”’—however real and influential—are implicit 
or unreflected on. ' 

So much on the word “ motive” :*but now further. We 
have already expressed our conviction, that at any given moment 
the will’s spontaneous impulse (of which we have said so 
much) is infallibly determined by the preponderance of 
pleasure proposed. The thought of this preponderating 
pleasure may be called the “ preponderating attraction,” or 
‘the resultant of co-existing attractions.”” Again, we have 
often to speak of the will’s “spontaneous impulse”: this 
we will sometimes call the will’s “‘ preponderating ” impulse ; 
or, for brevity’s sake, we may omit the adjective altogether, 
and speak of the will’s “impulse.” Resistance to this impulse 
may be called “ anti-impulsive effort” issuing in “‘ anti-impul- 
sive action.” 

The determinist then denies, that there is any such thing 
in man as anti-impulsive effort, or (a fortiori) as anti- 
impulsive action. According to his theory, not only the 
will’s spontaneous impulse, but its actual movement, is 
at every moment infallibly determined by the balance of 
pleasure. He readily admits that men often put forth 
great efforts—sometimes most intense efforts—in response 
to their preponderating attraction of the moment: witness 
the case above mentioned, of brave soldiers engaged in 
battle. But he alleges that such effort is always in response, 
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and never in opposition, to their preponderating attraction ; and 
that this must inevitably be the case, while human nature 
remains what it is.* On our side, if we expressed our full 
mind, we should say that all men in full possession of their 
faculties have a true moral power,—and by no means unfre- 
quently exercise it,—of anti-impulsive action: and that of course, 
therefore, they may be no less free when they yield to their will’s 
impulse, than when they resist it. In our present argument 
however (as we have explained), the ideas of “power” and 
“ freedom ” are to be put in abeyance, and we are to speak 
only of experienced facts. It is our purpose then here to 
prove against the determinist, that—so far from anti-im- 
pulsive efforts and action being non-existent—they are by no 
means rare ; nay, that in one particular class of men they are 
among the commonest and most unmistakable phenomena in 
the whole world. 

We need hardly say that, in our view, devout ‘lheists are 
immeasurably the most virtuous class of human beings. Con- 
sequently, in our view, devout Theists will, with absolute cer- 
tainty, immeasurably exceed other men in their anti-impulsive 
efforts ; for the simple reason, that they immeasurably exceed 
other men in the vigilant care with which they adjust their 
volitions by a standard which they consider supremély authori- 
tative.t Nor have we any hesitation in saying, that able and 
thoughtful men could never have even dreamed of so mon- 
strous a theory as determinism, had they not been densely and 
crassly ignorant of the practical working of devout Theism. 
Here in fact is one of those instances, by no means few, in 
which a devout Christian possesses no ordinary advantage 
over irreligious men, in his power of investigating truth. He 
could as easily doubt that he experiences temptation, as that 
from time to time he resists it ; or, to put the thing more dis- 
tinctly,he could as easily doubt that at times the preponderating 
impulse of his will is towards some pleasurableness which he 
accounts unlawful,—as he could doubt that at this or that given 
moment he is resisting such impulse. We will not however 





* We cannot understand the determinists’ objection to the word “ neces- 
sarianism,” as expressing their doctrine. According to that doctrine, so long 
as my nature remains what it is, my volitions are infallibly determined by 
circumstances external and internal. On the one hand, I have no power of 
altering my nature ; on the other hand, I have not, nor have had, any power 
of controlling those past and present circumstances, which in combination 
infallibly and inevitably determine my volition. How can one imagine a 
nore complete “ necessitation” of my whole conduct ? 

_ t It may be better distinctly to explain that, according to Catholics, it is 
mo a “ man’s grave fault (no less than his unspeakable calamity) if he is not 
a Theist. 
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begin with considering the practical working, in this respect, 
of devout Theism; we will begin with that great majority of 
mankind, who are, either in theory or at least in practice, irre- 
ligious. Even such men do from time to time resist their 
will’s preponderating impulse ; whether for the sake of acting 
virtuonsly, or (much more frequently) for the sake of promoting 
their permanent worldly interest. And as our whole appeal is 
of course necessarily to experienced facts, we must be pardoned 
a certain familiarity of illustration. We will begin with such 
a case as the following :— 

I have for some time past been a reckless spendthrift, and 
am well aware that I am travelling rapidly along the road to 
ruin; though my temperament is such, that the positive 
attraction of present pleasure greatly preponderates over the 
negative attraction of escape from a direly calamitous future. 
One fine day however in my travels I come across a wretched 
and squalid creature, who recounts to me his history; and I 
find that its earlier part is a precise parallel of my own. The 
sight of his abject and deplorable condition produces on me a 
profound impression, and the idea of him is ever haunting me. 
While this impression remains fresh, there is a complete re- 
versal in the relative power of those attractions which solicit 
me; and whenever the thought enters my mind of squander- 
ing money, the memory of what I have seen promptly redresses 
the balance, and the definite decisive impulse of my will is 
towards economy. Time however passes on, and my memory 
of the poor creature I met with becomes fainter; until at last, 
on some occasion when I am very specially drawn to some 
tempting indulgence, the decisive and definite impulse of my 
will is towards wasting money in its purchase. Is it, or is it 
not, infallibly certain from the laws of human nature, that I 
shall yield to this impulse? Are there, or are there not, cases 
in which a person so cireumstanced—even though in no way 
under the influence of religious motives—by means of anti- 
impulsive effort, holds back his will, and fixes his thoughts 
again on the ruined spendthrift he has seen; until a lively 
counter-attraction has resulted, and the will’s preponderating 
impulse has changed its direction? Let an inquirer honestly 
examine his own past consciousness, and let him appeal to 
the testimony of others: we are very certain what the answer 
will be. 

It will be said perhaps, that at last there is no very 
courageous or heroic resistance here; seeing that the will’s 
impulse, though definite and decisive, was by no means 
intense. ‘The answer however is easy. Firstly, if one un- 
mistakable case of anti-impulsive effort be established, the 
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deterministic theory is overthrown. Secondly, we are the very 
last to allege, that any very courageous or heroic resistance to 
preponderating impulse will be found, except in devout Theists. 
Our second illustration shall be taken from a far humbler 
and more commonplace event. A, B, and C, three young 
brothers, go to a dentist. He telis them all the same thing: 
** You have not been taught the proper way of brushing your 
teeth. If you don’t take more time over it than is now your 
habit, and if you don’t perform the operation in the way I 
have just shown you, you will lose all your serviceable 
teeth before you pass the prime of life.’ The three of_ 
them accept his statement as true. A has always had a 
perfect horror of false teeth. The thought of such a danger 
is vividly present with him every night and morning, when 
the tooth-brush is in his hands; and he spontaneously obeys 
the dentist’s admonition. B by temperament cares little for 
the future; accordingly, in a very few days he has for- 
gotten all about the dentist, and goes on just as he did 
before. Neither of these cases evidently includes any phe- 
nomenon inconsistent with determinism. C’s history how- 
ever is different. For two or three weeks indeed his will’s pre- 
ponderating impulse leads him to take the requisite trouble. 
One morning however, when the wind is southerly and the 
sky cloudy, he is in a hurry to get his breakfast over and start 
off hunting ; and his very decided impulse is to make his 
tooth-brushing a most perfunctory operation. He distinctly 
remembers however the dentist’s warning ; and he knows well 
enough thatif heoncebegintoneglectit, thereisimminent danger 
of confirmation in a bad habit. These thoughts are clearly. 
and distinctly in his mind, though not so vividly as to pre- 
ponderate over the opposite attraction. Nevertheless—to use 
an equestrian simile such as he would himself love,—he 
pulls himself up, and reins himself in; he dwells on the 
thoughts which are so clearly and distinctly in his mind, until 
they become vivid, and the balance of attraction is changed to 
the opposite side. Determinists say that such a case as this 
never happens; that the laws of human nature forbid it. 
Will any candid inquirer on reflection endorse their dictum ? 
We may appeal indeed to the universal voice of mankind, 
which on a matter of observed fact is the most irrefragable of 
authorities.* It is quite proverbial and in every one’s mouth, 





* Mr. Mill (“On Hamilton,” p. 581, note) speaks with contempt of 
ue: accepting Hodge as a better authority in metaphysics than Locke or 


Kant.” But we think there is much truth in his opponent’s affirmation, 
“that no philosopher, unless he be one in a thousand, can see or feel 
anything that is inconsistent with his preconceived opinion.” 
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that man has a real power of following reason where it conflicts 
with passion. Now men would not surely have come to believe 
in such a power, had they not observed numerous facts in 
corroboration ; especially each man within the sphere of his 
own intimate self-experience. 

Further, considering how very small a proportion of man- 
kind can look on their own habitual conduct with satisfaction 
if they choose carefully to measure it even by their own 
standard of right,—emphatic stress may justly be laid on the 
universal conviction, that there is such a thing as sin and guilt. 
There could be no sin or guilt, if every one’s conduct were 
infallibly and inevitably determined by circumstances; and 
what a balm therefore to wounded consciences is offered by the 
deterministic theory ! Yet so strong and ineradicable in the 
mass of men is their conviction of possessing a real power 
against temptation, that they never attempt to purchase peace 
of mind by disclaiming that power. But (as we have already 
urged) how could such a conviction have possibly come to 
possess them, had they not frequently experienced that power 
in its actual exercise ? * 

We cannot doubt then, that even the mass of men, who live 
mainly for this world, do by no means unfrequently (however 
languidly and falteringly) oppose themselves to the spon- 
taneous impulse of their will. For our own part indeed we hold 
confidently, that those cases of vacillation and vibration, to 
which we have more than once referred, are often results of 
this circumstance. Many of these cases doubtless can be 
explained in the way suggested by Mr. Mill; but certainly 
not all. In several of them, we are confident, the fact is, that 
the will first languidly and falteringly resists its own sponta- 
neous impulse, and then (for want of due energy) sinks back 
into acquiescence; that another languid effort presently 
succeeds, to be again followed by relapse ; and so on possibly 





* Mr. Mill at times has certainly a singular way of expresssing his ideas 
on determinism. In his work on Hamilton (p. 575, note) he puts this 
question, with an obvious implication that it must be answered in the 
negative : “If I am determined to prefer innocence to the satisfaction of a 
particular desire, through an estimate of the relative worth of innocence and 
the gratification,—can this estimate, while unchanged, leave me at liberty to 
choose the gratification in preference to innocence?” Why plainly,—on 
Mr. Mill’s principles—to whatever extent I may more highly estimate the worth 
of innocence as compared with the gratification, I am often inevitably driven 
to choose the latter in preference to the former. According to him, this 
result will inevitably ensue, whenever the balance of pleasurableness is on 
the side of gratification. How strange that he should speak of “ estimating 
the relative worth” of two objects, when he meant to express “balancing 
their relative pleasurableness.” He seems ashamed of his own theory, when 
he has to face it, 
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for a considerable period of time. Still,—though all men do 
from time to time put forth some anti-impulsive effort,—it 
followsobviously (as wehavealready said) from our philosophical 
principles, that very far the most signal illustrations of the 
doctrine we are defending will be found in the devout Theist’s 
resistance to temptation. Nor has the determinist any right to 
ignore such facts, because he himself may believe that no God is 
cognisable and that devout Theism is a superstition. If it 
be unmistakably proved that those who hold and act on a 
certain belief (however wntrue he may consider that belief) 
do put forth great (or indeed any) anti-impulsive effort—he 
is bound in reason to abandon his theory. We will proceed 
then to exhibit, as clearly as we can, those facts to which we 
invite his attention. To Catholics they are familiar, and the 
determinist may easily (if he chooses) convince himself of their 
truth. Nor is there any reason why, in stating them, we 
should adopt the artificial course of veiling our own hearty 
sympathy with piety, or our conviction that those who are 
not devout Theists are like poor sheep going astray. It 
suffices, if we carefully avoid all “‘petitio principii” ; if we 
never assume the truth of Theism as any part of our premisses ; 
if we state distinctly and articulately the facts which we are 
alleging in argument. 

Before we begin this task however, we will make one or 
two preliminary remarks, which will enable us to accomplish it 
better. Our readers therefore will understand, that what 
immediately follows is no integral part of our argument, but 
only an introduction thereto. And the first of these prelimi- 
nary remarks is, that a devout Theist thinks very far more 
than another of merely interior acts. He will feel it a sacred 
duty to contend most earnestly against his will’s impulse, 
though solicited thereby to no other offence than an evil 
thought ; whether it be of impurity, of anger, of impatience, 
of pride, of vain-glory. 

Our second preliminary remark is, that to those who have 
trained themselves in habits of virtue, virtue itself supplies an 
attraction: often an exceedingly powerful one; * and which 





* What is here said in the text may at first cause a certain difficulty in 
the mind of some Catholics, which we had better remove. Our comment 
however will be more appropriately placed in a note, because it is so com- 
plete a digression from our general argument. 

It is held by the large majority of theologians and appears to us indubitably 
true, that no act is virtuous, which is not directed “ actually” or “ virtually ” 
to “ bonum honestum ”—to a virtuous end. Suppose e.g. I meet a poor man, 
who is a singularly worthy recipient of alms. At the same time I neither 
know this fact, nor think of inquiring about it ; but I give him some money, 
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by itself suffices to counterbalance a large number of opposite 
gratifications. Acts of love towards God, of gratitude towards 
Christ, of zeal for God’s glory are often in a pious man extremely 
pleasurable : nay even such acts as resignation to God’s will 
in trouble and patience under cruel insults, not unfrequently 
carry with them special sweetness of their own. The peace 
also of subdued passions and a good conscience may afford a 
pleasure which “ passeth all understanding.” At times again, 
the thought of heaven is most bracing and exhilarating. Then 
there are negative attractions also, which act powerfully on 
the side of virtue. The knowledge of that remorse, which will 
assuredly follow a good man’s momentary lapse from virtue ; 
the fear of hell or of purgatory; all these may act very 
strongly on the emotions. Then—as our supposed determinist 
set forth in his exposition of doctrine at the commencement of 
our article—there are negative attractions, which are very 
powerfu! without being emotional at all.* The difficulty e.g. 





merely to obtain his services as guide to some beautiful scenery in the 
neighbourhood. The act is materially most virtuous, because the man is so 
worthy a recipient ; hut any one would be supremely absurd, who should 
account it a formally virtuous act of almsgiving. 

The difficulty then in the text which may at first strike a Catholic is this : 
how can virtue ever supply an “attraction” ? An act, done merely for the sake 
of pleasure, is no virtuous act at all ; and if it be not done for the sake of 
pleasure, how in such cases can virtue be said to supply an attraction ? The 
answer however is simple. Anact need not be motived by pleasure at all ; and 
yet a very large amount of pleasure may be annexed to its performance, whether 
by the ordinary laws of human nature or by God’s special intervention. Take 
the instance above given. Suppose I had known the poor man to be a most 
worthy recipient of alms : and had given him money, not in return for any 
service whatever, but exclusively from my remembrance how highly our 
Blessed Lord praised almsgiving; and that forasmuch as I did it to the 
least of His disciples, I did it to Him. No Catholic will deny that this act 
was most virtuous : yet I might have derived far more pleasure from this 
thought of Christ, than I should have obtained from the most beautiful 
scenery to which the poor man could have guided me. 

We do not of course at all deny, that in very many cases there is a 
mixture of motives. Perhaps I know very well how worthy a recipient of 
alms is this man ; and I give him money, partly from such a reason as that 
just described, but partly also that I may obtain his services as guide. 
Different theologians pronounce differently on such a case, so far at least as 
regards their mode of expression. We are ourselves disposed to say, that the 
integral energy of the will at any such moment should be considered as con- 
sisting of two different acts ; one motived by virtuousness, and the other by 
pleasure : that the former act is simply virtuous ; and the latter is simply 
indifferent, neither good nor bad. 

* A few words of psychological exposition will here be useful, on these 
non-emotional attractions ; though our doctrine on them is entirely concur- 
rent with that of Mr. Milland Dr. Bain. Let us take our illustration from 
Dr. Bain’s own instance of early rising. A, B, and C agree in this, that the 
spontaneous impulse of their will leads them on some given morning to rise 
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of breaking through a firmly established habit is a very 
powerful negative attraction, though accompanied with little 
or no emotion. And a similar non-emotional but strong 
negative attraction is experienced, when some good end is 
proposed by the intellect with unusual vividness ; a vividness 
perhaps very far greater than is due to the existing strength of 
acquired habit: because, proportionately to such vividness, 
there would be peculiar difficulty and pain in contravening 
that end. Taking all these and many similar phenomena 
into consideration, it is easy to account for the indubitable 
fact, that very frequently the spontaneous impulse of a devout 
Theist’s will is one of high virtue. 

But every one well knows by experience, how singularly 
capricious is human emotion. The very same thoughts, which 
on one day or at one moment excite the keenest feeling, in 
another day or at another moment fail wholly of any such 
effect. According to the laws of human nature, this great 
emotional difference is probably far more considerable in the 
case of more susceptible and highly strung souls, than in that 
of ordinary mortals ; nor do we doubt that God often, for pur- 
poses of probation, intensifies by special agency the working 
of natural laws. Every one acquainted with Saints’ lives well 





at an hour, when the counter-attractions are by no means weak which solicit 
them to stay in bed. A is thus influenced, because it is the First of Sep- 
tember : all yesterday he was thinking of the partridges, and now that the 
happy day has arrived he springs out of bed with a joyous heart. B fancies 
he hears an alarm of fire, and starts up in a panic ; while C gets up in accord- 
ance with his firm and established habit. A is influenced by a positive 
attraction, and B by a negative one, both acting on their will through their 
emotions. But consider the attraction which acts on C ; or, in other words, 
the thought of pleasure or pain which influences his will. This thought is 
nothing else, than his sense-of the difficulty which opposes his resisting the 
impulse engendered by his habit. We see at once that this thought acts 
powerfully on his will in the way of suggesting pain, without exciting his 
emotions at all. On the other hand there would be a strong emotion (of 
pain) if his impulse were thwarted ; if e. g. he were compelled to go on for 
hours lying in bed, because on some bitterly cold morning he had neither 
clothes to put on nor means of lighting a fire. 

So far we are entirely at one with determinists. For the sake however 
of giving one further instance of the contrast between their theory and 
our own, we may add that we admit a fourth case ; that of D, whose spon- 
taneous impulse would lead him to lie in bed, but who, for the sake of some 
good end, resists that impulse and gets up. The determinist must deny 
a such a case is possible, so long as the laws of human nature remain what 

hey are, 

Dr. Bain, in his treatment of moral habits (pp. 500-519), speaks, so far as 
we have observed, in entire consistency with his deterministic theory. For 
our own part we hold, that anti-impulsive efforts are immeasurably the most 
effective means of strengthening a good habit: but Dr. Bain nowhere 
implies that there are such things. 
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knows the vicissitudes, between spiritual rapture on one side 
and spiritual desolation on the other, which constitute one 
principal probation of those most highly favoured among 
mankind. 

This statement, then, brings us to the particular fact, on 
which we lay stress in our present controversy. Atsome given 
moment, some holy man finds suddenly a strongly preponde- 
rating impulse of his will soliciting him to some act, which he 
regards with intense disapprobation as a grievous offence against 
his Creator. He still of course retains that very considerable 
negative attraction to good, which is caused by his habits of 
virtue: but his emotions in that direction are for the moment 
in abeyance ; while those leading in the opposite direction are 
for the moment so abnormally excited, as vastly to predominate 
over the opposite attraction. Here, then, we have a crucial 
test of the deterministic theory. The enormous balance of 
pleasurableness is on the side of yielding to the temptation : 
and according to determinists therefore, the holy man 
(by the very necessity of human nature) yields irresistibly 
thereto; as irresistibly, as a physical point yields to the resultant 
of the forces which attract it. We need hardly say, how violently 
such a statement is opposed to the most undeniable facts. 
Nor indeed need we confine our attention to persons of 
saintly attainment: the case of any devout Theist will suffice. 
Let it once be understood what is the deterministic theory, 
and no one, acquainted with the most ordinary facts of Ca- 
tholic experience, can hear it advocated without amazement. 
For the deterministic theory comes simply to this, that 
resistance to predominating temptation* is not so much as 
possible under the existing laws of human nature. There is 
no single Catholic, who has at any time so much as attempted 
to lead a devout life, who does not know the reverse of this by 
his own quite unmistakable self-experience. You might 
as well try to persuade him that he is never visited with pre- 
dominating temptation, as that he never resists it; nay, you 
might as well try to persuade him that the rain does not wet, 
that the wind does not blow, that the sun does not warm. As 
we said before, no pious man can possibly hold determinism, 
as soon as he comes to see what is meant by the term. 

It has been maintained indeed by determinists, that no 


* A person may be said to be visited by “temptation,” whenever he is 
solicited by any attraction towards forbidden pleasure ; even though such 
attraction be more than counterbalanced by other opposite ones. By using 
the term “ predominant” temptation then, we mean to express a case, in 
which the attractions towards forbidden pleasure preponderate over their 
opposites, so that the will’s spontaneous impulse is in the sinful direction. 
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psychological analysis is possible of such a phenomenon 
as resistance to predominating temptation ; that the relation 
between intellect and will, as testified by experience, implies 
an absolute dependence of volitions on the motives intel- 
lectually proposed. When we come (in a later part of this 
article) to treat objections, we will answer this in detail; 
here we will but make a brief remark. ‘There is no expe- 
rienced fact in the whole world more conspicuously manifest, 
than that pious men very frequently do resist predominant 
temptation. If then there be a psychological theory which 
would lead validly to the conclusion that no such resistance 
ever takes place,—such theory is by that very circumstance 
shown demonstratively to be false. On the other hand,—if it 
were really the case that the phenomena of resistance have 
not yet been satisfactorily analyzed by scientific men,—that 
would be no ground for disbelieving what experience so 
urgently testifies, but only for working at the indicated psy- 
chological problem. No explanation at all adequate has yet 
been discovered of the phenomena of dreams; but men do not 
on that ground deny, that there are such things as dreams. 
However (as we shall set forth a little further on) we think 
ourselves, that the psychological explanation commonly given 
by indeterminists is in substance entirely sound and sufficient. 

There are two further facts, which we allege to be testified by 
experience ; and we will here set them forth, not because we can 
lay any stress on them in our controversy with determinism, 
but merely for the sake of avoiding possible misconception. 
It is a very frequent phenomenon—we hold—that a devout 
man, even when his will’s spontaneous impulse leads to an 
entirely virtuous act, proceeds nevertheless by an effort to 
make his act more virtuous (i.e. more efficaciously directed to 
the virtuous end) than it otherwise would be. On the other 
hand it is not unfrequent, that a man partially resists some 
temptation, but not with sufficient energy for the avoidance 
(as Catholics consider) of mortal sin. 

We have now set forth, sufficiently for our purpose, those 
broad facts of human action, which make it so obviously 
certain that determinism is false. At the same time our expo- 
sition will have shown, how innocent we are of a charge 
frequently brought against indeterminists, that they disparage 
the inestimable importance of virtuous habits and of a good 
moral education. What can be more important for the cause 
of virtue, than that the spontaneous impulse of men’s will 
should be as virtuous as it can possibly be made? And what 
other agency is there (on our theory) which on the whole 
tends to make that impulse virtuous, comparably with the 
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effect produced by good habits and good education? Zealous 
indeed as the Church has ever been in upholding Freewill, 
still more conspicuous has been her zeal for her children’s 
moral and religious training. 

One further question remains to be asked. What are the 
motives which actuate a man, when he resists his will’s 
spontaneous impulse? In every instance, by far the easiest 
course is to act in response to that impulse: and no one 
will take the trouble of resisting it, except for some 
unmistakably worthy motive; some clear dictate of reason. 
There are two and two only classes of motives, which 
occur to our mind as adequate to the purpose. First, 
there is the resolve of doing what is right. We consider 
ourselves to have shown irrefragably in January, 1872, 
that there are various acts, cognisable under certain 
circumstances to be base, detestable, forbidden by a Supreme 
Ruler; and certain others excellent, noble, approved and 
counselled by this Supreme Ruler. Here then is one most 
worthy motive for resisting my will’s spontaneous impulse ; 
whenever that impulse solicits me to something detestable 
and forbidden, or even to something less excellent than 
another proposed alternative. Another motive, which often 
suggests itself, is my desire of promoting my permanent 
happiness, in the next world or even in this. It happens 
again and again, that my will’s spontaneous impulse solicits 
me to some act which—even if I consider this world alone— 
is known by me as likely to result in misery; or at all 
events in much less happiness, than I should otherwise 
enjoy. Here it is a plain dictate of reason that I resist that 
impulse, which otherwise would lead to consequences so 
disastrous. It is an observed phenomenon, we contend, that 
men do at times resist the spontaneous impulse of their will, 
when induced so to do by one or other of these two classes of 
motives: * but where such motives are away, it seems to us a 
matter of course, that every one is always led by his predomi- 
nating attraction. 

With one further explanation, we bring to a close our 
positive exposition of the doctrine we would maintain. It 





* We do not of course for a moment deny, that determinists include both 
the pleasurableness of virtue and the pleasurableness of promoting a mans 
own permanent interest among the attractions which influence his will. But 
it is a matter of every-day experience, that the pleasurableness of this or 
that immediate gratification is more attractive than these at some given 
moment. And what we allege is, that men not unfrequently resist such <4 
ponderating attraction, for the sake of practising virtue or of promoting their 
own permanent interest. 
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regards the distinction drawn by Mr. Mill, between mere 
“ determinism ” and “fatalism.” We here differ (we think) 
from the large majority of his opponents; for we cannot but 
hold that he establishes his point (see his work ‘ On Hamilton,” 
p- 601). Fatalists maintain that the will can exercise no in- 
fluence over the character; and Mr. Mill may earnestly deny 
this (as he does), without at all affirming that the will has any 
power of resisting its own spontaneous impulse. Mr. Mill of 
course quite admits, that mere determinism is as absolutely 
contradictory to Freewill, as is fatalism itself. But the practical 
bearing of the point at issue is excellently expressed by him, 
in a note replying to an opponent, at pp. 602, 3. 

Suppose that a person dislikes some part of his own character, and would 
be glad to change it. He cannot, as he well knows, change it by a mere act 
of volition. He must use the means which nature gives to ourselves, as she 
gave to our parents and teachers, of influencing our character by appropriate 
circumstances. If he is a fatalist, he will not use these means, for he will 
not believe in their efficacy .... but if he is a [determinist and] if the 
desire is stronger than the means are disagreeable, he will set about doing 
what, if done, will improve his character. 


We are now to consider the very numerous objections, that 
have been raised against indeterminism: a consideration 
which (we venture to say) will at every step put in clearer 
light the irrefragable truth of that doctrine, against which 
they are brought. It will be in various ways however more 
convenient to consider these objections, as brought, not 
merely against indeterminism, but against the full doctrine of 
Freewill. Nor is such a procedure in any way unfair to our 
opponents, but the very contrary ; for it does but offer them 
a larger target to shoot at. Hitherto then we have been merely 
alleging, as an experienced fact, that men often do resist their 
will’s spontaneous impulse: but in the next article of our 
series we are to maintain, as a doctrine deducible from the 
experienced fact, that they possess the power of resistance ; 
and that, possessing it, they act with true freedom on every 
relevant occasion, whether they exercise that power or no. 
This is the doctrine of Freewill; and we are now to treat the 
various objections, which have been raised against it by deter- 
minists, 

It is difficult to marshal Mr. Mill’s objections in due order ; 
because he is directly answering, not our doctrine, but Sir 
W. Hamilton’s. We gladly give all honour to Sir W. Hamilton, 
for his zealous advocacy both of Theism and of Freewill: but 
there are particulars on which we widely differ from him ; 
and indeed we regard Reid as both a sounder and abler, 
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though of course a very much less learned, philosopher. 
Indeed we think Mr. Mill obtains unreasonable advan- 
tage on many philosophical questions, by replying to Ha- 
milton’s statements and arguments, rather than to Reid’s. 
At all events we have not ourselves to do with any of 
Mr. Mill’s objections, except those which are relevant against 
our own doctrine. We will take every care however, that no 
one of those objections shall fail to be distinctly stated and 
examined by us, either in this or ina following article of our 
series; and we will supplement them with all the others 
known to us, which have been advanced by Dr. Bain and others 
of his school. 

I. The first objection we consider, shall be that to which we 
have already expressly referred; viz., that no satisfactory 
psychological analysis has ever been alleged, of such an act as 
resistance to the will’s spontaneous impulse. We have 
already said that, if this were really the case,—seeing that the 
fact of such resistance is undeniable—no other inference would 
be legitimate, except perkaps that psychologians have been 
wanting in perspicacity. We think, however, that the account 
of the matter, commonly given by libertarians, is true and 
sufficient ; viz., that the will can for a moment suspend its 
movement, and then proceed to a choice of the motive on 
which it shall proceed to act. But perhaps it will be more 
satisfactory, if we work the matter out with more detail. 
We will take therefore, as our special instance, that of a devout 
Theist, resisting strong predominant temptation: because it is 
this which, far more than any other, displays the phenomena 
of Freewill; and because what we say of this, can be applied 
without much difficulty to all other cases. 

We will suppose then a holy man, resisting some pre- 
dominant temptation to mortal sin. Our own view of what 
takes place under these circumstances, is such as this. In the 
very first instant he yields to it by necessity,* because his will 
has had no time whatever to collect its self-determining power. 
In the next instant he does two things: he suspends the act 
of consent, and he looks up to Almighty God for strength and 
help. We may add that such prayer continues with great 
intensity (though often perhaps implicitly) through the whole 
ensuing conflict. After the second instant (as we may call it) 
we arrive at the critical point. Much more probably than not,— 





* According to Catholic terminology, the very first assaults of temptation 
are called “ motus primé primi” ; and to these the will consents without any 
sin. They are followed by “motus secundo primi”; and even to these the 
will may consent without mortal sin. 
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since heis soholyaman,—even before the temptation began, God 
was implicitly at least in his thoughts: but otherwise—accord- 
ing to the experienced laws of habit—the very presence of temp- 
tation summons into his mind some virtuous thought, distinct 
or confused as the case may be. From the motives which pre- 
sent themselves, he rapidly chooses such as seem most hopeful 
for success. Sometimes it may happen, that such thoughts 
speedily excite the appropriate sensible devotion ; and that his 
will’s impulse at once changes its direction. At other times 
—though very little sensible devotion may be excited—yet 
the good motives are so vividly set before his mind, that they 
constitute a very strong non-emotional attraction, and that in 
this case also the will’s impulse is speedily changed. At other 
times, lastly, the force of predominant attraction long remains 
on the other side, and he is left to support the arduous conflict 
in desolation. Students of hagiology well know S. Catherine 
of Sienna’s fearful probation, and her heroic demeanour for so 
many days.* For all that long period—so it would seem—the 
preponderance of attraction was strongly towards forbidden 
gratification ; and her anti-impulsive action intense and unre- 
mitting. 

Such, in our view, is on the whole a true analysis of what takes 
place under the circumstances. Those psychologians who are 
not satisfied with it, must really take on themselves the trouble 
of discovering a better. The broad fact of resistance remains, 
simply undeniable. 

II. A second objection, raised by determinists, often takes 
the form of a triumphantly asked question. Can it be gravely 
maintained —they ask—that a man ever acts against his 
strongest motive? Never was there a poorer equivocation, 
than this “ Achilles” of our opponents. What do they mean 
by “acting against the strongest motive”? Do they mean 
“resisting the strongest attraction”? In that case it is the 
negative, and not the affirmative, answer to their question, 
which is the true paradox. Is it paradoxical to say that reason 
can resist predominant passion? or to say that it can not? 
The ne plus ultra of paradox indeed has been reached (we should 
think) by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, in his work on “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.’ “That any human creature,” he 
Says (p. 294), “ever under any conceivable circumstances, 
acted otherwise than in obedience to that which for the time 
being was his strongest wish, is to me an assertion as incred- 





_ * We need hardly say, that Catholics attribute this moral power of resist- 
ing grave temptation to the agency of grace. Such considerations however 
are external to the present controversy. 
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ible and as unmeaning, as the assertion that on a particular 
occasion two straight lines enclosed a space.” “ A man’s 
strongest wish” must be the wish which determined the 
spontaneous impulse of his will. Mr. Stephen then is not 
content with saying that men have in fact no power of anti- 
impulsive effort; but he adds, that to affirm their possession 
of that power is an “unmeaning” statement. 

The only other sense in which we can understand this phrase 
“the strongest motive,” is ‘ the worthiest or most reasonable 
motive.” But to understand the determinist as meaning this, 
is to suppose him in a state of absolute hallucination. If all 
Theists acted consistently on what they hold to be the worthiest 
and most reasonable motive, they would lead lives of spotless 
virtue. 

III. Another argument, somewhat similar to the former, is 
frequently used by determinists. ‘ When any change of will 
** is produced, “‘they say,” it is always effected by the agency of 
** motives. Let it be supposed for instance that a man is now 
* beginning, for the sake of his own permanent welfare, to 
*‘ shun some imprudent pleasure, in which he has hitherto 
“indulged. Well, by the very statement of the case it is 
** evident that a new motive has intervened, or at all events 
“ has received great additional vigour ; viz. the desire of his 
‘own permanent welfare. It is in exact accordance with 
** our doctrine, that where there is a change in the motives, 
** there is a change in the will’s movement.” 

It is this argument which, more than any other, has im- 
pressed us with a sense of the evil resulting from the 
equivocal use of the word “motive.” Of course, in our 
sense of the word, under such circumstances as the above, a 
new “ motive” has intervened; for this means neither more 
nor less, than that a new resolve has been formed. But by 
“motive ” they mean “the desire of some pleasure”; and 
this being understood, we thus rejoin. 

In the first place—as far as our own experience and obser- 
vation go—it is by no means universally true, that whenever 
a man begins to act with much greater vigour for his own 
permanent weifare, the thought of promoting that welfare has 
first become a more pleasurable and attractive thought. 
Often it is so, but we think that often it is not so. For 
argument’s sake however, we will waive this demur, and will 
so far aceept the determinists’ allegation. 

We proceed then to ask them this simple question. Do 
they mean that, whenever a man begins to renounce some 
imprudent enjoyment for the sake of his permanent welfare, 
the pleasure of promoting that welfare has first become greater 
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than the pleasure of that enjoyment? To answer this question 
in the negative, would be to abandon their doctrine; for 
it would be to say, that a man sometimes acts otherwise than 
according to the balance of pleasurableness: they must 
therefore answer it in the affirmative. But if the pleasure of 
promoting his own permanent welfare has become greater to 
the agent than the pleasure of the enjoyment, then his will’s 
spontaneous inclination, impulse, gravitation is in favour of 
renouncement. The objection then, which we are here con- 
sidering, turns out at last to be nothing but the expression of 
that opinion, with which we have credited the determinists 
throughout: they do but mean to say, that no man ever acts 
in opposition to his will’s spontaneous impulse. ‘This is the 
very opinion, against which we have been expressly arguing, 
and in disproof of which we have adduced (as we consider) 
such undeniable facts. It happens again and again, we are 
quite confident, that a man will make ettorts—if he is a devout 
Theist, very energetic and sustained efforts—towards re- 
nouncing this or that enjoyment for the sake of his permanent 
welfare, at times when his thought of promoting that welfare 
is distinctly less pleasurable than is the enjoyment which he 
strives to renounce. And in saying this, we use the word 
“pleasurable” in the full sense given to it by Mr. Mill and 
Dr. Bain; as including negative pleasure, and also what we 
have called ‘‘ non-emotional attractions.” The proof of course 
which we give of our allegation, is the fact on which we have 
so constantly insisted; viz. that such renouncement is often 
begun, in opposition to the will’s spontaneous impulse. 

IV. Wonderful to say, determinists sometimes accuse their 
opponents of holding, that men possess the power of acting 
without any motive. Nay even Sir W. Hamilton (quoted by 
Mr. Mill in p. 572) calls a free act a “ motiveless volition.” 
This comes entirely from the equivocal use of the word 
“motive.” ; 

V. It has often been argued by libertarians, that all men 
are conscious of freedom, and that there is an end of the matter. 
Against this argument, Mr. Mill raises (1) a verbal and (2) a 
real objection. In his verbal objection, we think he is right ; 
in his real objection, he is most certainly wrong. We begin 
with the former. “Weare conscious ”’ he says (“ On Hamilton,” 
p- 580) “on what is, not of what will or can be:” and the 
word ‘ conscious” therefore is used improperly by libertarians, 
to express their meaning. He admits however (p. 582, note), 
on being taxed with inconsistency by an opponent, that in his 
“Logic”? he used the word “consciousness” in the very 
sense, to which he objects in his work on “ Hamilton” ; as 
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expressing “ the whole of our familiar and intimate knowledg: 
concerning ourselves.” We will use the word “ self-intimacy ” 
to express what is here spoken of. And this verbal question 
being disposed of, we will set forth in our own way the argu- 
ment to which Mr. Mill objects, that we may consider the value 
of his objection. 

Take an obvious illustration. I am in the habit of walking 
out with a stick in my hand. I know by self-intimacy, that I 
brandish this stick about in whatever direction I choose: in 
other words, I have a confused memory of numberless instances, 
in which I have willed to do this and the result has followed ; 
while I also remember, that in no single case have I willed it 
without the result following. In precisely the same way, I 
know by self-intimacy that I resist in some degree my will’s 
spontaneous impulse, whenever I make the attempt to do so. 
Then by a certain course of reasoning, the validity of which is 
to be defended in the next article of our series,—I infer from 
this latter phenomenon, that I have a power of resisting the 
impulse of my will ; or in other words, that I am a free agent. 
Now how does Mr. Mill reply to this reasoning? Surely by a 
most shallow sophism. When two courses are open to us, 
he says (“On Hamilton,” p. 582) “I feel (or am convinced) 
that I could have chosen the other course, if I had preferred 
it, that is if I had liked it better; but not that I could have 
chosen one course, while I preferred the other.” Such a state- 
ment would not possess a moment’s plausibility, were it not 
for Mr. Mill’s ambiguous use of the terms “ prefer” and 
‘like better” ; and we will begin with exposing this equivo- 
cation. In one sense I may “ prefer” course A to course B 
at some given moment: viz. in this sense, that I am at the 
moment more attracted by the former than by the latter ; that 
Ispontaneously gravitate to the former course and not tothe latter. 
And yet at the very same moment I may “ prefer” immea- 
surably course B to course A: in this sense, that I think 
course B immeasurably preferable, as e.g. being immeasurably 
more conducive to my permanent happiness. Whether therefore 
I pursue course A or course B, in either case it may be truly 
said that I pursue the course which I “ prefer ” to the other ; the 
course which I “like better” than the other. And it is this mere 
equivocation, on which Mr. Mill unconsciously rests for the 
prima facie plausibility of his argument. Passing however 
from words to things, let us look at the experienced facts of 
every-day life. Certainly we do not deny it to be a matter 
of frequent occurrence, that (under such circumstances as 
those above described) I effectively choose course A : “ video 
meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.” But Mr. Mill has to 
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maintain, that (under such circumstances) no human being 
does or ever did effectively choose course B; nay and that no 
human being has so much as the power of choosing it, so 
long as the laws of human nature remain what they are. 
After what has been said in the earlier part of our article, we 
may safely leave this question of fact to be determined by 
any even moderately candid inquirer. 

VI. Dr. Bain (p. 540) quotes Mr. Bailey with approval, who 
argues that all the world in practice takes determinism for 
granted :— 


Men are perpetually staking pleasure and fortune and reputation, and 
even life itself, on the very principle [of determinism] which they specu- 
latively reject... . Take for example the operations of a campaign. A 
general . . cannot move a step, without taking for granted that the minds 
of his soldiers will be determined by the motives presented to them. When 
he directs his aide-de-camp to bear a message to an officer in another part 
of the field, he calculates on his obedience with as little mistrust, as he 
reckons on the magnifying power of the telescope in his hand. When he 
orders his soldiers to wheel, to deploy, to form a square, is he less confident 
in the result than when he performs some physical operation—when he 
draws a sword, pulls a trigger, or seals a dispatch ? &c. &c. &e, 


As regards the external act of obedience, this kind of act is 
precisely of the class, which on our principles can be predicted 
beforehand with almost infallible certainty. When the 
general has issued a command, the spontaneous impulse of any 
given soldier’s will is towards obedience ; if for no other reason, 
because he knows that he would be at once shot down were 
he to hesitate: andon the otherhand neither the motive of virtue 
nor the motive of permanent self-interest has any place what- 
ever on the opposite side. Now, as our readers will remember, 
it is a very important part of our thesis, that no human being 
takes the trouble of resisting the impulse of his will, unless 
in such resistance he is pursuing either virtue or his own 
permanent happiness. The facts then, here cited by Mr, 
Bailey, square entirely with our own theory; and those 
stated in his next paragraph are precisely of the same kind. 
As regards his remarks referring to Political Economy— 
which we do not however think it worth while to quote—we 
can only recommend him to read the first of Mr. Mill’s 
*‘ Essays on some unsettled questions of Political Economy,” 
in order that he may see their fundamental fallacy. 

But the very case thus placed before his readers by Dr. Bain 
—the case of military obedience—signally illustrates what to 
our mind is among the greatest blots in deterministic morality : 
its confining attention to exterior acts. Certain sentries e. g. 
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are ordered to stay at their posts for so many hours. It may 
be predicted with almost infallible certainty, that they will do 
so: because they know they will otherwise be shot; and 
because on the other hand there is no motive of virtue or self- 
interest, which can come into play in an opposite direction. 
Still the interior act, commanding this exterior one, varies 
indefinitely with different persons; and there is no pretext 
whatever for saying, that you can rely beforehand on its being 
this or that. A e.g. is actuated throughout by the simple 
motive of obedience to God’s command ; B, in addition to this, 
offers up his wearisome duty as a penance for his sins; C is 
animated by zeal for his country’s cause; D is influenced by 
strong convictions on the nobleness of military obedience; EK 
is kept where he is, by no other motive than his dislike of 
being put to death. And a similar remark may be made on 
numberless other instances, where men agree with each other 
as a matter of course in doing the external act, but differ 
indefinitely as to the spirit in which they do it. It is really 
difficult to determine how often (according to what we account 
sound moral doctrine) the good man’s probation consists—not 
in the external act which he has to do—but in the motives for 
which he does it. We may safely say that, during far the 
largest portion of his life, his growth in virtue mainly depends, 
either (1) on his choice of good motives for his every-day 
acts; or (2) on acts altogether interior, such as patience, self- 
examination, humility, forgivingness, equitableness of judg- 
ment, purity, under circumstances of trial. All this is entirely 
external to the sphere of a determinist’s thoughts. 

VII. Mr. Mill alleges (“‘ On Hamilton,” p. 577) that detor- 
minism is shown to be probable, “‘ by each person’s observa- 
tion of the voluntary actions of those with whom he comes into 
contact ; and by the power which every one has of foreseeing 
actions with a degree of exactness proportioned to his previous 
experience and knowledge of the agents, and with a certainty 
often quite equal to that with which he predicts the commonest 
physical events.” We deny this alleged fact entirely, so far 
as it bears on the issue between Mr. Mill and ourselves; but 
we would beg our readers in the first place to remember, what 
is that issue. We (1) heartily admit, that in every single case 
every man’s spontaneous impulse of will may be predicted by 
me (to repeat Mr. Mill’s words) “ with a degree of exactness, 
proportioned to my previous experience and knowledge of the 
agent; and with a certainty often quite equal to that with 
which I predict the commonest physical events.’’ We further 
hold (2) that no person takes the trouble of resisting this 
impulse with any considerable energy, except only devout 
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Theists ; and we hold (3) that an exterior act may be pre- 
dicted in the abstract with almost infallible certainty, in all 
those many cases, in which there is no motive of duty or 
self-interest which can act in an opposite direction to the 
will’s spontaneous impulse.* We are confident that no power 
of foreseeing men’s conduct can be alleged as known by 
experience, which presents even the superficial appearance 
of implying any greater certainty and uniformity of human 
action, than might have been fully anticipated from our own 
doctrine. ‘When we speak of Aristides as just,” says 
Dr. Bain (p. 539), “‘ of Socrates as a moral hero, of Nero as a 
monster of cruelty, and of the Czar Nicholas as grasping of 
territory, we take for granted a certain persistence and 
regularity as to the operation of certain motives, much the 
same as when we affirm the attributes of material bodies.” 
Weassent to this in its full extent ; substituting only of course, 
for the word “ motives,” the word “ attractions.” Dr. Bain 
on his side proceeds to admit, that “‘ the number and compli- 
cation of motive forces may elude our knowledge, and render 
prediction uncertain and precarious.” But let our readers 
observe this. Nowhere has Dr. Bain nor Mr. Mill nor (so far 
as we know) any other determinist whatever attempted to 
show, that this “ uncertainty and precariousness of predic- 
tion” is due exclusively to “the number and complication 
of” attractions; that it is not largely due to the freedom 
of men’s will. Yet until they have shown this, they have 
shown nothing worth so much as a pin’s head towards the 
establishment of their theory. 

On the other hand Mr. Mill refers very reasonably to “ each 
person’s observation of the voluntary actions of those, with 
whom he comes into contact.” Now we are confident that 
the careful examination of such a case will be favourable to 
our doctrine, rather than to his. We do not mean that any 
experiment can be made on another, which is absolutely 
crucial and decisive ;+ but we do say that such an experi- 
ment will be to Mr. Mill a cause of weakness rather than 
of strength. Suppose such an instance as this. A widowed 





* By the phrase “ predicted in the abstract,” we mean that it could be 
predicted by a person of superhuman and adequate intelligence, who should 
thoroughly penetrate the antecedent facts. We say with “almost” not 
“quite” “infallible certainty” ; because it may be true indeed that the 
exterior act prompted by my will’s spontaneous impulse is not opposed to 
duty ; and yet it is possible that I shall choose another in preference, as still 
better and more acceptable to God. 

t We say “on another”: because we have maintained that every man may 
make on himself an experiment, which shall be absolutely decisive of the fact 
that he can resist his will’s impulse. 
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mother—most virtuous and wise—devotes herself exclusively 
to the education of her only son. She sees some critical 
probation of him approaching ; some abnormal circumstances, 
from under which he will assuredly emerge, either much better 
or much worse than he was before. Studying carefully (as 
she has so long done) his temperament, tendencies, habits— 
she is able to calculate with a real approach to certainty, what 
will be the impulse of his will under these circumstances ; 
though of course she does not intermit doing all in her power 
to correct and elevate that impulse. But as to how he will 
comport himself under the approaching crisis—on this she is 
profoundly anxious. The impulse itself, she well knows, will 
be more or less in an evil direction: will he nobly resist? or 
will he, reluctantly indeed but effectively, succumb? She 
awaits with breathless solicitude the resolution of this doubt. 
We maintain that such a description as this is more conform- 
able to observed facts, than is Mr. Mill’s allegation; viz. that 
she might be able (except for the imperfection of her know- 
ledge and discernment) to predict beforehand her son’s move- 
ment of will, just as she might predict the movement of a 
physical point solicited by divergent attractions. 

We do not however deny that, in proportion as men have 
passed through the earlier part of their probation and esta- 
blished firm habits of virtue, in that proportion their resist- 
ance to predominant temptation (but only within certain 
limits) may be predicted with much confidence. But even if 
the power of prediction in such cases were indefinitely greater 
than it is, it would in no way tend to make probable 
Mr. Mill’s theory. For consider. The whole of Mr. Mill’s 
position rests on the allegation, that men irfallibly follow the 
most powerful attraction of those which at the moment solicit 
them ; insomuch that the balance of pleasurableness (positive 
or negative) may be known with infallible certainty, by 
observing what that direction is, in which the will sponta- 
neously moves. But when any one is said to resist 
predominant temptation, we mean by the very force of the 
term, that he acts in opposition to his spontaneous impulse ; that 
is (according to Mr. Mill’s theory itself) in opposition 
to the balance of pleasure. Suppose then we could even 
predict with infallible certainty that in this or that given 
case this or that holy man would resist predominant tempta- 
tion—what could be reasonably inferred from such a circum- 
stance? This could reasonably be inferred from it; that the 
said holy man will act with infallible certainty in a way 
directly opposite to that, which determinists regard as his 
inevitable course. 
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On our side we easily explain this power of probable pre- 
diction, so far as it exists: we explain it partly on psycho- 
logical, partly on theological grounds. Psychologically—a 
confirmed habit of resistance to predominant temptation 
generates a vast increase of facility and promptitude in such 
resistance. Theologically—he who faithfully corresponds 
with grace in the earlier part of his probation, is (by way of 
reward) visited with larger and more persuasive supplies 
thereof in his later years. But all this is of course external to 
the deterministic controversy. 

VIII. Mr. Mill argues “ad homines” from God’s prescience. © 
“The religious metaphysicians,” he says (‘‘ Logic,” vol. ii. 
p. 422), who have asserted the freedom of the will, have 
always maintained it to be consistent with God’s foreknowledge 
of our actions: and if with divine then with any other fore- 
knowledge.” But we deny entirely, that God calculates future 
acts of the will through their fixed connection with 
phenomenal antecedents; because we deny that there is any 
such fixed connection. According to the “religious meta- 
physicians ” in whom we repose confidence, God’s knowledge 
of future human acts supposes, as its very foundation, the will’s 
free exercise in this or that direction. Itis strictly and fully, we 
maintain, within my own power, that God shal! have eternally 


foreseen me as acting in this way or in that. Or rather God 
does not foresee anything at all, because He is external to 
time.* 


“ Nothing to Him is present, nothing past, 
But an Eternal Now doth ever last.” 


IX. Determinists often imply this syllogism. “If deter- 
minism were untrue, there would be no such thing as psycho- 
logical, social, historical science: but by the confession of all 
men there is such science; therefore determinism is true.” 
We replied to this argument directly and expressly in April, 
1867, and must refer our readers to what we there said.t 
Here we will only explain, that we admit the existence of 
psychological, social, and historical science; but deny that 
the existence of such science is incompatible with freewill. 





* “Dei prescientia, ex doctrind Patrum, res liberé futuras supponit.” 
“In hypothesi quéd res future sint, Deus eas videre debet: consequenter 
nempe ad liberam determinationem. . . . Ciim verum sit hominem se deter- 
minaturum ad talem vel talem actionem, hoc ipso divine notitixe subest.”— 
Perrone de Deo, nn. 393, 400. 

t This number is now out of print, and we have therefore privately 
reprinted the article on “Science, Prayer, Freewill, and Miracles.” Any 
inquirer, who may wish to examine its statements and arguments, can obtain 
it by applying to our publishers. 
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X. Determinists sometimes seem to imply an 4 priori argu- 
ment, in favour of their theory. ‘‘ Since physical phenomena 
proceed on uniform laws ”—so they seem to reason—“ how 
‘incredible that psychical phenomena should proceed other- 
“wise !”? Before entering however on the field of thought thus 
opened, we will make a very brief digression. ‘ Naturam 
expellas furcd : tamen usque recurret.” Antitheists, having no 
belief in the God who created all things, very often erect the 
uniformity of nature into a kind of deity. Theists would 
protest with horror against the very notion of change in God, 
as being a horrible irreverence. Quite similarly, a very large 
proportion of antitheists reject, not with philosophical serenity 
but with passionate outcry, the very notion of external inter- 
ference with the course of phenomena; whether such inter- 
ference be alleged as proceeding by way of freewill, or of 
miracles, or of God’s constant action on phenomena in answer 
to prayer. 

We now proceed to the particular objection which we are 
here to consider. As a preliminary however, we beg to ask 
determinists—who nowadays are also always phenomenists— 
how they came to be so certain, that physical phenomena do pro- 
ceed on uniform laws. In our last number (pp. 32-38) we chal- 
lenged phenomenists to prove, if they could, the uniformity of 
nature, by mere appeals to experience ; and we answered one 
by one the arguments, by which Mr. Mill professed so to 
prove it. 

However we ourselves of course entirely admit the uni- 
formity of physical phenomena; though we contend that no 
ad of this truth can be derived from mere experience. 

e ask then, where is the a priori improbability of the 
supposition, that psychical phenomena differ somewhat in 
this respect from physical? Where, we ask, is the a priori 
difficulty in thinking, that every human will has a true power 
of interfering with psychical uniformity of action, so far as 
such interference is involved in its power of self-determina- 
tion? Surely, the answer to this question depends altogether 
on the doctrine adopted concerning human morality. We 
quite admit that, if the utilitarian theory of morals were true, 
there would be a real 4 priori presumption against Freewill. 
But for our part we hold that moral doctrine, which we set 
forth to the best of our power in January, 1872; we contend 
that mankind have full means of knowing, that there is a 
Supreme Ruler, who imposes on them the obligation of obeying 
a multiform and multifarious moral law. But if this be so, it 
is absolutely incredible that the alternative should depend 
entirely on circumstances (external or internal) and in no 
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respect on their own self-determination, whether they do or do 
not obey that Ruler. We believe indeed that most determinists 
will agree with us on this particular head. In fact they are 
in general (we think) less keen and earnest in opposing Free- 
will itself, than they are in opposing that doctrine on morality, 
which we maintain to be the only true one. 

XI. This brings us to the last objection which we shall consider 
in our present article ; viz. that which turns on the connection 
between Freewill and moral responsibility. On this critical 
question, Mr. Mill concerns himself of course exclusively with 
Sir W. Hamilton’s exposition of the argument ; and as (for our 
own part) we dissent in some respects from that exposition, we 
must begin by setting forth in our own way the connection 
which we allege to exist, between men’s cognizance of their 
freewill and their cognizance of their moral responsibility. 

If our readers wish thoroughly to apprehend what we would 
urge on this matter, we fear we cannot exempt them from the 
necessity of reading our article on the principles of morality. 
At the same time we will here so express ourselves, that we 
may be as intelligible as we can to those who fail in that 
condition. At p. 49 of our number for January 1872, we ima- 
gined a man lying on his sick bed: reviewing his past actions 
of treachery, ingratitude, injustice, unprincipled ambition ; and 
judging as self-evidently true, that these actions have been 
“morally evil,” “sinful,” nay (as we added in p 51) detested 
and forbidden by an Existent Supreme Ruler. Let us now 
for argument’s sake make a supposition, which we believe to 
be impossible. Let us suppose this hitherto repentant sinner 
to become firmly convinced, that he has had no real power of 
acting otherwise than he did; that he had been, in each par- 
ticular case up to the very beginning of his life, inevitably 
compelled by the very laws of his nature to that particular 
line of conduct which he pursued.* His repentance would 
necessarily vanish, and his judgment on his own past acts 
would be reversed. He would still intue clearly that such acts 
—if performed by a free person—would have been wicked and 
forbidden by a Supreme Ruler. But as he had come to think 
that he had not himself been a free agent, he would no more 
consider himself to have been blameworthy, than he would 
account a log of wood blameworthy, which had been made the 
cause of a frightful railway accident. 

Our argument then is the following: We may infer very 





* The reason why we regard this as an “impossible supposition,” is because 
. We are assuming that the man is now in earnest, and that he will not there- 
fore blind himself to manifest facts. 
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confidently, that such a repentant offender as we have described 
is most firmly and profoundly cognizant, through self-intimacy, 
of his own freedom. We may infer this truth very con- 
fidently from the fact, that he so resolutely refuses as is 
always found the case, to lay the flattering unction on his soul, 
of fancying that he has not been free. We do not say—as Sir 
W. Hamilton seems to say —that men’s intuition of moral evil 
includes an intuition of their own free will. On the contrary 
we do not regard their conviction of their own free-will as being 
a matter of intuition at all, but as being the result of experience 
and self-intimacy. Our argument is this. The firm and inera- 
dicable conviction, with which any given repentant offender 
considers his moral intuitions to be applicable to his own acts, 
shows how firm and ineradicable is that conviction of his own 
free will, which his self-intimacy has produced. 

We think that in hardly any part of his works has Mr. Mill 
displayed more signal ability, than in his argument against 
Hamilton, from p. 586 to p. 591: but on reading carefully 
through, not those pages only, but his whole chapter on 
Freewill, we cannot find any semblance of reply to the par- 
ticular argument which we have here set forth. 

We are sanguine that we have much strengthened our case, 
by considering the objections hitherto recited : having been 
enabled by such consideration to place our full meaning in 
clearer light ; and to show, with greater variety of illustration, 
how conformable is our doctrine with experienced facts. One 
objection however remains, of a very far more serious character ; 
though it has not been adduced either by Mr. Mill, Dr. Bain, 
or (so far as we know) by any other writer of their school. 
‘* If all men ”—it may be asked—* possess so real a power of 
‘* resisting their will’s spontaneous impulse, how does it happen 
‘* that this power is by comparison so rarely and inconsider- 
“ ably exercised?” Against Catholics in particular, as “ad 
homines,” the same difficulty may be still more urgently 
pressed. ‘ You hold that Catholics at least have full moral 
** power, not only to avoid mortal sin, but to make the pleas- 
*‘ ing God the one predominant end of their life. Yet how 
** few and far between are those, of whom you will even allege 
*‘ that they do this! How amazingly few, on the supposition 
* that all have the needful power! Again, you hold that those 
*‘ trained in ignorance of religion have a true moral power— 
** without supposing any special and authenticated Revelation 
** _to arrive at a knowledge of the One True God. Yet how 
** hard you will find it to lay your finger on one single heathen, 
“ who in fact has done this!” The difficulty here sketched 
demands the most earnest attention: but its treatment will 
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carry us into a line of thought, entirely different in kind from 
what has occupied us in our present article. We will there- 
fore postpone its discussion to a future opportunity ; content 
with having shown, by our mention of it, how very far we are 
from ignoring it or wishing to slur it over. For want of a 
better name, we will call it the “ Calvinistic ” difficulty. 

Another objection, which we also here pass over, is founded 
on statistics and calculated averages; and has been borrowed 
by Mr. Mill (see “On Hamilton,” p. 577) from Mr. Buckle. 
If the Calvinistic objection is far the strongest, Mr. Buckle’s 
is certainly the weakest, of all which have been adduced 
against Freewill. In fact it tells with its full force (whether 
that force be great or small) against those very philosophers 
who adduce it. But as its treatment will. bring us across the 
same class of considerations which are suggested by the 
Calviuistic objection, we will treat the two in mutual connection. 

There are no other possible replies to our argument, which 
we can find mentioned by Mr. Mill or Dr. Bain, or which sug- 
gest themselves to our mind: but if such are adduced by any 
opponent, we promise to give them careful attention. Mean- 
while it may be interesting to our readers and perhaps prac- 
tically serviceable, if we here give a little prospectus of what 
we hope to accomplish on future occasions. In the next article 
of our series we are (1) to uphold the doctrine of causation, 
aud then (2) to state and defend our own full doctrine on Free- 
will. If sufficient space still remains, we hope in the same 
article to answer the two objections—the Calvinistic and 
the Buckleian— which we have now held over; otherwise 
their treatment shall commence the next. following article 
of our series. Then, with the full light which we shall have 
gained from these investigations, we shall return to a fuller 
elucidation of those doctrines on morality, which we exhibited 
in January 1872. That fuller elucidation, we think, will make 
evident two conclusions. Firstly it will make clear, that the 
Catholic doctrine on morality is alone true; as distinguished, 
not only from utilitarianism, but from every non-utilitarian 
theory other than the Catholic.* Secondly it will show how 
large an array of materials for the Theistic argument will 
have already been brought together, even before we directly 
encounter antitheists on that supreme issue. 





* We need hardly say that, according to Catholic doctrine, the highes ‘ 
type of human virtue is that exemplified by the Saints. 








Art. IV.—MR. JERVIS ON THE JANSENISTIC 
AND GALLICAN MOVEMENT. 


History of the Church of France. By the Rev. W. Hentey Jervis. 
London: John Murray. 1872. 


| the article on Mr. Jervis’s volumes in our last number, 

we showed what were Rome’s claims to supremacy, and 
her consequent action in the Primitive and Middle Ages; and 
we traced the struggle between Church and State from the 
reign of Philip the Fair down to the Civil Wars, and the super- 
natural revival of religion at their close. We shall now proceed 
to follow out this struggle to its final result in the overthrow 
of Christianity at the Revolution. 

We are sorry to be compelled to say that Mr. Jervis, in the 
corresponding part of his book, grossly misrepresents the 
principal events in connection with Gallicanism, and betrays 
a blind prejudice against the Jesuits worthy of Exeter Hall. 
Our limits permit us to notice only his most important misre- 
presentations as they come before us, and to advise our readers 
to receive with caution all statements of his in which Jesuits 
are concerned. 

The development of rationalism in the sixteenth century on 
the one hand, and the excommunication of Henry III. and 
Henry IV. on the other, had brought out more clearly the 
opposition between Catholic principles of government and 
Ceesarism, as defined by the Archbishop of Westminster in his 
recent paper. While the Church traces back all authority to 
God, claims for herself supremacy in spiritual things, and limits 
the civil power by the restraints of His laws, thus protecting 
human liberty, Ceesarism considers the State as its own crea- 
tion alone, and claims absolute and unlimited power in both 
spiritual and temporal matters. The king, who represented 
the Oriental and Byzantine idea in Ceesarism, now claimed 
this despotic power in virtue of the so-called Divine Right 
inherent in the Crown, while the Parliament, composed of 
lawyers who derived their notions from Roman Pagan law, 
regarded the State, rather than the sovereign, as its proper 
depositary. But though thus at variance with each other, 
they were united in their opposition to the Church’s inde- 
pendence. 

The original function of the Parliament was only to administer 
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justice ard register the royal edicts. But it acquired great 
importance when, through the sale of the judicial and admi- 
nistrative offices in the kingdom, there had been formed from 
the middle class of society a sort of aristocracy, known as 
gens de robe, of which it was the centre. After the death of 
Henry III., those of its members who belonged to the party 
of Politicians, separated themselves from the Catholics and the 
League, and retired to Tours and Chilons, where in 1591 
they publicly burnt the Pope’s bull, and proclaimed Gregory 
“the self-styled Pope,” the enemy of peace and abettor of 
rebels. In 1593 they rejoined their Catholic brethren in 
Paris, and through the clever management of Pithou, the 
celebrated author of two books against the Pope’s supremacy, 
obtained an ascendancy in the Parliament which they ever after 
retained.* 

We have mentioned how in 1594 they banished the Jesuits, 
whom they regarded as the representatives of Catholic prin- 
ciples, from the part of France within their jurisdiction, but 
failed to prevent their recall ten years later. During the reign 
of Henry IV. they were kept in check; but on his death their 
enmity broke out, and they seized every opportunity to obtain 
alegal support for their own principles. With this view they 
constituted themselves censors of the publications of the Society 
throughout Europe, and on Henry’s assassination condemned 
to the flames Mariana’s book on Tyrannicide,t which had been 
published in Spain with the approval of Philip II. In the 
following November they attacked Bellarmine’s work, “‘ De 
Potestate Summi Pontificis in rebus temporalibus,” which was 
addressed to James I. in defence of the English Catholics. 
In December, 1611, when they were called on to register 
Louis XIII.’s confirmation of the letters patent restoring to 
the Jesuits the privilege of teaching, which had been granted 
them by Henry IV. on October 12, 1609,t they not only for- 
bade the Jesuits to interfere in education, but tried to compel 
them to sign a declaration denying the Pope’s supremacy, and 
binding priests to reveal conspiracies against the King or 
State, with which they might become acquainted in the con- 
fessional. Again, in June, 1614, they burnt Suarez’s “‘ Defence 
of the Catholic Faith against the Errors of the Anglican Sect,” 
which had been written in answer to two works by James I. 
In May, 1611, they found a coadjutor in Richer, Syndic of the 
Sorbonne, who prohibited an Ultramontane thesis, which was 





* Martin, “ Histoire de France,” t. x. 1. 60, pp. 252-321. 
+ It had already been withdrawn from circulation in its original form by 
the General of the Society. 


t Crétineau Joly, “ Hist. des Jésuites,” t. iii. c. 2, p. 161. 
VOL, XXII.—NO. xLIV. [New Series.} 
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to have been maintained at the Dominican convent of S. Jacques 
in the presence of the King and Queen-Regent. In the fol- 
lowing year Richer published his well-known treatise, in 
which he introduced republican and revolutionary princi- 
ples into Church government; but after a struggle between 
the Parliament and Cardinal Du Perron, his work was con- 
demned, and he was obliged to retire from the Sorbonne. 
In October, 1614, the States-General met for the last time 
before 1789. The Third Estate being composed in great part 
of gens de robe, the attack on the Church was renewed; and 
a declaration, that the King derived his authority directly from 
God, and that no person, temporal or spiritual, had any right 
to dispossess him of it under any pretext whatsoever, was pro- 
posed. But the feeling of the Court and leading members of 
the clergy was so decidedly Ultramontane, that this, in common 
with all the previous attacks on the Church, failed, and only 
served to prove the bitter animosity of the parliamentary 
arty. 

° Richelieu, who had made his first appearance in public at 
the States-General as the champion of the Church’s authority, 
became minister in 1616. His administration was favourable 
to religion, inasmuch as he restored to the Jesuits the right to 
teach, and encouraged the numerous good works of the period ; 
but in other respects it was fatal to Catholic interests. By his 
alliance with Protestant powers in the Thirty Years’ War, he 
checked the Catholic reaction in Germany ; while at home his 
imperious temper and personal ambition led him to encroach 
on the Church’s authority, and thus to prepare the way for the 
violent policy of the next reign towards the Holy See and the 
French clergy. 

Being irritated by the appearance, in 1625, of two violent 
political pamphlets, called “ Mysteria Politica,” by F. Keller, 
a Bavarian Jesuit, and “ Admonitio ad Ludovicum XIII.,” 
both of which were unjustly attributed to French Jesuits, he 
caused these books to be censured by the Sorbonne and the 
Parliament, and brought ‘them before the Assembly of Clergy. 
In the course of the discussion, Léonor d’Estampes, Bishop of 
Chartres, said that “ kings are not only ordained of God, but 
are themselves gods,” and treated Ultramontane opinions as 
heresy. The Assembly expressed great indignation; but the 
Parliament, delighted with whatever shocked the Bishops, 
forbade further discussion and ordered the clergy to separate. 
The latter took no notice of the prohibition, but continued 
their meetings at the house of the Cardinal de la Rochefou- 
cauld; whereupon the Parliament issued several decrees 
against them. Finally, Richelieu removed the affair to the 
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Royal Council, notwithstanding the lay character of the latter 
and compelled the Parliament to cease the contest, and the 
Bishop of Chartres to retract his accusation against the Ultra- 
montanes.* He, however, allowed the Parliament to burn the 
Jesuit Santarelli’s book, lately published at Rome, and to re- 
quire the Jesuits to sign a declaration against the Pope’s 
supremacy. But F.Coton evaded the attack by promising 
that the Society would sign whatever the Sorbonne and 
Assembly of Clergy had previously signed.t 

Richelieu was too clear-sighted to think of separation from 
Rome. But he hoped indirectly to secure absolute control 
over the Church in France, and leave the Pope only a nominal 
supremacy. In 1632, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, having mar- 
ried Margaret of Lorraine without the King’s permission, the 
Parliament declared the marriage null, but Urban VIII. 
insisted that the sacrament was indissoluble, and refused a 
divorce. The affair dragged on for five years, and Richelieu 
was at last obliged to submit. His imperious temper was 
further roused by the Pope’s refusal to appoint him Perpetual 
Legate in France, or even Legate of Avignon, and to give 
him bulls to be Superior of the Premonstrants and Cistercians, 
and to incorporate S. Maur with Cluny, of which, as well as 
of Marmoutier, he was already abbot. Further, his Gallican 
pride was wounded by the Pope’s requiring, in consequence 
of the abuse of ecclesiastical patronage, that in future testi- 
monials of character for the nominees of the Crown to vacant 
bishoprics, should be given by the Nuncio instead of the 
French Bishops. He consequently left several sees long 
vacant, threatened a National Council which would erect 
France into an independent Patriarchate, and even proposed 
to fill up the bishoprics without the Pope’s institution. The 
finances being straitened, Dupui, a writer in his pay, pub- 
lished, in June, 1638, his celebrated work, “ Liberté de 
?Eglise Gallicane,”’ which attacked all the privileges of the 
clergy, and subjected them to the temporal power. The 
Bishops condemned the book. Dupui replied. The Govern- 
ment, in 1639, and again in 1640, laid a heavy tax on the 
clergy, which, on their refusal to pay it, was levied by dis- 
traint. The clergy appealed to the Pope, who supported their 
claim to exemption. In 1640, Hersent, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, published, under the name of Optatus Gallus, a 
book in which he denounced the projects of those who were 





* “Mercure Frangais,” t. ii. an 1625, pp. 1058-1122 ; an 1626, pp. 98-109 
“Mém. de Richelieu,” p. 387, ap. Martin, t. ii. 1. 68, p. 226. 
t+ Crétineau Joly, t. iii. ¢. 7, p. 423. 
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trying to drive France into schism. The Bishops disavowed the 
work. The Parliament condemned it; but included in the 
same decree the Bishops’ sentence against Dupui. Richelieu 
contrived to get a Jesuit, Rabardeau, to write in refutation of 
Optatus Gallus, and though the Jesuits in Rome, Germany, 
and Spain rejected Rabardeau’s doctrines, and the French 
Jesuits did not support them, yet the book answered 
Richelieu’s purpose by producing the public impression that 
the Society favoured his cause.* De Marca also published 
his work, “De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii,” on the 
Gallican side. 

While the relations of the Crown and the Church were in 
this delicate position, the death of an equerry of the French 
ambassador in a quarrel with the Roman police, in 1639, 
broke off intercourse between the two courts. After some 
time, Mazarin was sent from Rome on a mission of conciliation, 
and attached himself to Richelieu. The affair of the equerry 
was patched up, and the Assembly of Clergy, in 1649, was 
induced to grant the money demanded by the Crown. But, 
during the debates in the Assembly, the Bishop of Autun 
uttered the ominous exclamation: “Do you doubt that 
all the property of the Church belongs to the King, and that 
so long as he leaves the clergy a maintenance, he may take 
all the rest ? ” 

Grave as were the prospects of the future, a far more serious 
danger threatened religion from a deep-laid conspiracy within 
the Church. Two students, Jansenius and De Hauranne, better 
known as S. Cyran from the abbey that he afterwards held, 
formed a close friendship in Paris, and conceived the idea of 
founding a new school of theology. With this view they retired 
in 1611 to Bayonne, and devoted themselves to the study of 
the Fathers, and especially of S. Augustine. In 1616, Jan- 
senius went to Flanders, and became Principal of the Dutch 
College at Louvain, and many years later Bishop of Ypres. 
But his study of S. Augustine was not interrupted. In 1621 
the friends met, in order to form a definite plan of action, 
which, as their correspondence proves, they carried out with 
cunning and deliberate calculation. The doctrinal part fell to 
Jansenius, who set to work to write his “Augustinus”; and the 
practical to S. Cyran. His learning, austere life, and apparent 
piety gained him the friendship of all the great men of the 
day. Richelieu tried to attach him to his service, once saying 
of him in his presence, “‘ Gentlemen, you see the most learned 
man in Europe.” He offered him no less than five, some say 





* Crétineau Joly, t. iii. c. 7, p. 443. 
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eight, bishoprics, besides other preferment, all of which 
S. Cyran refused; for, as he confided to Arnauld d’Andilly, 
his sole ambition was to reign over souls.* Gradually he 
began to speak more confidentially. 'To De Condren he said 
that the Council of Trent was only an assembly of learned 
men and politicians; to another priest, that the schoolmen 
had destroyed true theology ; to S. Vincent de Paul, “ God 
has indeed given me great light, for He has made known to 
me that for the last five or six hundred years there has been 
no Church. Formerly, the Church was a great river, but now 
what appears to us the Church is only mud.” And when 
S. Vincent objected that Calvin and all other heresiarchs had 
said the same, he replied, ‘‘ Calvin has not been wrong in all 
his views ; he has erred only in his method of defending him- 
self.’ Such doctrines quickly alienated his best friends. 

He soon, however, managed to retrieve his position. 
Dr. Smith, chaplain to Queen Henrietta and Vicar-Apostolic 
of England, having tried to abrogate the privileges always 
enjoyed by missionaries, had been resisted by the monks and 
Jesuits. Richelieu and the French clergy interesting them- 
selves in the case, S. Cyran published, in 1682, his ‘‘ Petrus 
Aurelius,” in which he advocated the cause of the Episcopate 
directly against the monks, and indirectly against the Pope. 
But his tone was decidedly democratic, and he lost sight of 
the distinctive offices of bishops, priests, and laity, and the 
indelible character of the Sacrament of Order, asserting that 
every true Christian is a competent judge of heresy, and that 
a Bishop who sins mortally loses his spiritual power.t The 
Bishops, however, saw in the book only the vindication of 
their own rights, and received it with such applause that 
S. Cyran’s theological reputation was established. 

Two years later he secured his future success by obtaining 
the control of the community of Port Royal. In a valley 
near Chevreuse, six leagues from Paris, had stood for cen- 
turies the Cistercian abbey of Port Royal; but, in 1626, the 
community had removed to Paris. At its head was Angélique 
Arnauld, daughter of the great opponent of the Jesuits in 
1594. In 1599, when only seven years old, she had been 
forced into the cloister against her will, and three years later 
became abbess. She had long struggled in vain to escape 
or reconcile herself to her doom. But at length the light had 
broken on her that the love of God could change her prison 
into a paradise; and by the time she was seventeen she had 
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persuaded the whole community to join her in the strict 
observance of the rule and in the extraordinary austerities 
which her aspiring nature led her to impose on herself and 
them. Resolute she had stood at the closed cloister door, 
unmoved by her father’s commands, threats, and tears ; but 
when he came to the grille, and she beheld his look of agony, 
she fainted away. Her reform had won her a great reputa- 
tion, and between 1618 and 1635 she brought many abbeys 
of her own Order under strict observance. But her own 
heart was not at peace. She yearned for a director on whom 
she could lean, while her strong will would not bend to those 
whom God sent her. She craved for a change in her religious 
state, and it was not till after she went to Paris that she 
made her vows without a secret reserve. For a few years 
she was under the direction of S. Francis de Sales, who 
induced her to subdue her proud restless nature by interior 
mortification instead of excessive bodily austerities, and tried 
to lead her by gentle ways to the love of God; nor would he 
let her give up her abbey and become a simple nun of the 
Visitation, doubtless considering that God had called her to be 
the reformer of the Cistercian Order. After she went to 
Paris, she placed herself under the direction of Zamet, Bishop 
of Langres, who encouraged her in dangerous mystical devo- 
tions, and placed her for a short time over the newly-founded 
convent of the Blessed Sacrament. Her sister Agnes now 
composed the “‘ Chapelet Secret,”’ which was censured by the 
Archbishop of Sens and the Sorbonne, and ordered at Rome 
to be suppressed ; while the Bishop of Langres and 8. Cyran 
defended it. S. Cyran was thus brought into close relations 
with Angélique, and in 1634 he became the Director of the 
community. He gained such power over the nuns that they 
substituted him for God and the Church. He revived the 
austerities which 8. Francis had banished, and changed the 
whole tone of the house. With 8. Francis all had tended to 
the love of God and His creatures, children being his especial 
delight. But S. Cyran ever dwelt on the awful depths of the 
Godhead. Even the Mother of Divine Love was terrible in 
her greatness, and children were the seed of the devil, doomed 
for the most part to eternal flames. 

In 1636 he gained another great step by the conversion of 
Angélique’s nephew, Antoine le Maitre, a leading advocate, 
and several young priests of great promise, who formed 
themselves into a community with the professed object of 
leading a penitential life in solitude. They took up their 
residence at the old abbey of Port Royal des Champs till 
1648, when Angélique, having returned there with a part of 
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her community, they removed to a farm at no great distance. 
Angélique’s mother, five sisters, and six nieces were already 
within her cloister, and before long her two brothers and six 
nephews, with numerous friends, clustering round it, Port 
Royal lost its religious character and became henceforth the 
home of the Arnaulds, animated by their strong family love 
and pride, and their restless, turbulent, quibbling, and lying 
spirit, and forming the nucleus of a religious and political sect. 

These proceedings confirmed Richelieu’s previous suspicions 
that a dangerous sect was in course of formation, and on the 
14th May, 1638, S. Cyran was carried prisoner to Vincennes, 
where he remained till Richelieu’s death. Ceaseless efforts 
were made to obtain his release, but Richelieu would never 
hear of it; saying, “‘ That man is more dangerous than six 
armies”; or, “ If Luther and Calvin had been thus shut up, 
a great deal of bloodshed would have been saved.” But 
8. Cyran’s imprisonment did not check his work. From his 
dungeon he exercised absolute power over his penitents; and 
it was at this time that he made his most valuable conquest 
of Angélique’s youngest brother Antoine,“ le grand Arnauld,” 
as he was cailed. 

On May 8th, a week before S. Cyran’s imprisonment, Jan- 
senius died. He had just completed the “ Augustinus,” and 
had written to the Pope in respectful terms, submitting it to 
his judgment. His executors, however, put it at once into 
the press, and it came out at the fair of Frankfort in Sep- 
tember, 1640. Its leading doctrines were, that man by the 
fall has lost both freewill and inclination towards good; that 
grace alone determines him to what is good; and this grace 
being dispensed according to God’s arbitrary election, all 
men are necessitated to do either good or evil—good, if under 
the irresistible influence of grace ; and evil, if grace is wanting. 
Consequently that Christ died only for the elect. Baius had 
published doctrines tending in the same direction, which had 
been condemned by Pius V. and Gregory XIII.; and there 
had also been a vigorous controversy on the auxilia of 
grace, originated by Molina in 1588, and carried on with 
great vigour; the Dominicans, or Thomists, accusing the 
Molinists of semi-Pelagianism, and the Molinists retorting 
that Calvinists would have no difficulty in accepting the 
Thomist formula. The question was submitted to the Con- 
gregation “De Auxiliis”; and finally Paul V. decided, in 
1607, that both parties were at liberty to hold their own 
Opinions, and forbade mutual recrimination and further dis- 
cussion. 


S. Cyran had long prepared his disciples for the “ Augus- 
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tinus,”’ and its appearance made a great sensation. It was at 
once denounced as Calvinistic and heretical. But S. Cyran 
made light of the charges brought against it; protesting that 
it was only the revival of pure Catholic doctrine in opposition 
to the Molinism and semi-Pelagianism of the Jesuits; thus 
setting aside Paul V.’s decision that Molinism was consistent 
with the Catholic Faith, and consequently not semi-Pela- 
gianism, and his prohibition of discussion and recrimination. 
S. Cyran’s defence of the ‘‘ Augustinus ” expresses the whole 
spirit of Jansenism, its denial of the authority of the living 
Church, its pretension to be Catholic without being Roman, 
and its dishonest policy of masking its attack on the Church 
by affecting to oppose the Jesuits alone. In August, 1641, a 
decree of the Inquisition condemned the “ Augustinus ” on 
the ground that the Holy See had enjoined silence on the 
subject ; and in the following year, Urban VIII., by his Bull 
‘*In eminenti,” renewed the censures against Baius, and pro- 
hibited the ‘“ Augustinus” as containing the same errors. 
The Archbishop of Paris repeated the prohibition. But the 
Sorbonne only forbade Baius’s doctrines to be maintained, 
and refused to register the Bull, because it cited decrees of 
the Inquisition, which was a tribunal unknown to French law. 
Meanwhile the book was universally read, and on all sides 
were heard discussions on sufficient, and efficacious grace. 
Thus, through the miserable nationalism of the Sorbonne, 
souls were imperilled or lost, and the foundations of the 
Faith were sapped. 

Richelieu died in December, 1642, and Louis XIII. in the 
following May. S. Cyran was set at liberty in August, 1643. 
He survived only a few weeks, but lived long enough to see 
the work of his life well started. His object had been to 
revolutionize Catholic dogma and morals. Jansenius had 
struck a blow at the first, and Antoine Arnauld’s book, “ De 
la fréquente Communion,” which greeted him on his quitting 
his prison, was aimed at the second. This book was attacked 
from the pulpits of Paris ; but it was cautiously worded, and, 
in 1645, the Jansenists obtained from the Inquisition a verbal 
opinion, that nothing worthy of censure had been found in it. 
In January, 1647, however, Innocent X. condemned as 
heretical a passage in the preface to the effect, that “S. Peter 
and §. Paul are two heads of the Church who are virtually 
one.” The Jansenists, in their usual quibbling spirit, de- 
clared that the censure was not applicable to the passage in 
question. 

The characteristic duplicity of the Jansenists appears clearly 
in this book. The practice of frequent Communion had been 
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for a hundred years so fully established in Italy, and within 
the last half-century in France, that Arnauid did not dare to 
attack it openly. He even disclaimed the wish to make it 
less frequent, or to restore the penitential discipline of the 
early Church. But he laid down rules which rendered fre- 
quent Communion impossible; and wherever the Jansenists 
dared to make the attempt, the penitential discipline of the 
early Church was restored. He said that no one was to com- 
municate till his heart was entirely purified, even from the 
images of former sins, and filled with the perfect love of God ; 
and that for sinners it was necessary that the habit of sin 
should be destroyed, and for each mortal sin a public penance 
extending over many months accomplished, before absolution 
was given. §. Vincent de Paul and all the great saints and 
teachers of the period, complained that this book had driven 
numbers from regular appearance in the Confessional and at 
the Altar. 

Mr. Jervis’s prejudices have prevented his taking a broad 
and true view of this subject. Frequent Communion is not 
peculiar to Jesuits, but is the universal practice of the Church 
In modern, as it was in primitive times. Arnauld’s book was 
not aimed really against the Jesuits, but against the Church, 
whose doctrines and practice alone they follow. The Jan- 
senists were not Catholics “in the strictest sense,” as Mr. 
Jervis asserts; for not only did they hold the heretical doc- 
trines of the Five Propositions, but they denied with 8. Cyran 
the existence of the Church as an ever-living body. 

Mr. Jervis’s estimate of direction is curious. He allows 
that the Jesuit Fathers had gained an “ unrivalled reputation,” 
“no doubt substantially well founded,” as directors, while at 
the same time he accuses them of adopting “‘ various maxims 
and expedients which were calculated to make religion palatable 
to men living an ordinary life in the world, to render the 
outward requirements of the Gospel compatible with political 
ambition, with selfish indolence, or even with fashionable 
dissipation.”” Catholic confessors generally he accuses of 
laying “ little or no stress on the necessity of inward purity 
and contrition of heart,” and of not insisting, “even in the 
case of gross habitual sinners,” on “satisfactory proof of 
penitence before admission to the Holy Mysteries.” Had 
this indeed been the case, ordinary Catholic instinct would 
soon have driven sinners and saints alike from the confes- 
sionals of both Jesuits and all other confessors answering 
Mr. Jervis’s description.* 





* Jervis, vol. i. p. 390. 
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In 1649, Cornet, Syndic of the Sorbonne, brought before it 


seven propositions which he had drawn from the “ Augustinus,” 
but without mentioning its name. The Sorbonne reduced 
them to the five which are well known. One of those with- 
drawn asserted that public penance was essential to the 
Sacrament, and that secret confession was invalid.* The 
following year eighty-eight bishops, conjointly with S. Vincent 
de Paul, M. Olier, the heads ‘of the religious Orders, and 
almost the whole of the secular clergy, laid the Five Proposi- 
tions before Innocent X., who, in May, 1653, condemned 
them by the Bull “Cum Occasione,” adding that the con- 
demnation of these particular errors did not imply an approval 
of the other opinions contained in the writings of Jansenius. 
The Jansenists readily condemned the Propositions, but as- 
serted that they did not express Jansenius’s doctrine, which 
was identical with that of 8. Augustine. They, therefore, 
still held to Jansenius; and in order to divert attention, not- 
withstanding that the condemnation had been obtained chiefly 
by the secular clergy, they still affected to treat the question 
as only a “duel between the Arnaulds and the Jesuits.” 
Accordingly, they brought out in January, 1656, the first of 
the Provincial Letters by Pascal, the object of which was 
to prove that the Pope is infallible in questions of faith, and 
not of fact, and to discredit the moral theology of the Jesuits 
by misrepresentations, misquotations, mistranslations of Jesuit 
writings, and even malicious perversions of their sentiments 
by quoting works which the Society had long ago condemned.t 
But, as Voltaire has said, “ Their object was not to speak the 
truth, but only to divert the public,” and to prove that the 
Jesuits “had a deliberate intention to corrupt the morals of 
mankind, an intention which no sect or society ever had, or 
could have.” t 

Pascal treated casuistry as a detestable quibbling to 
justify sin. But Mr. Jervis expresses himself on this 
subject with such fairness that we gladly quote him, merely 
changing the tense from the past to the present :—‘ Confes- 
sors” are “perpetually brought into contact with religious 
doubts, scruples, perplexities, and emergencies of every de- 
scription; and” are ‘thus almost compelled to provide 
themselves with a code of ethics embracing, so far as it” is 
‘possible to embrace, all the numerous problems of moral 
responsibility. . . . Long before the days of Loyola” the 
science of casuistry ‘‘was accounted an essential branch of 





* Dalgairns, “The Holy Communion,” part iii. c. 2, p. 281. 
T Jervis, vol. i. p. 441. tf “Siécle de Louis XIV.,” c. 37. 
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theological study; and, indeed” was “ indispensable to the 
clergy in the instruction and guidance of souls.”’* 

Simultaneously with the publication of the Provincial 
Letters, some of the curés of Paris denounced the teaching of 
the Jesuits to the Assembly of Clergy. But instead of cen- 
suring it, the Assembly ordered 8. Charles Borromeo’s “ In- 
structions to Confessors”? to be printed and circulated, in 
order “‘ to serve as a barrier for arresting the spread of novel 
opinions tending to the destruction of Christian morals.” 
M. Olier had already for fourteen years imposed this book as 
a guide on all the bishops and priests who studied or made 
retreats in his Seminary, and on the Jesuits and members of 
other Orders who assisted at the Easter confessions in 8. Sul- 
pice; and the Assembly had indirectly expressed their ap- 
proval of it in 1650, when it gave its sanction to M. Olier’s 
Seminary. It also now condemned Petrus Aurelius. 
Mr. Jervis makes the strange assertion that Arnauld’s “ Fré- 
quente Communion” was taken from 8. Charles’s In- 
structions, and that the Jesuits must have been mortified at 
the decree of the Bishops. A visit to S. Mary of the Angels 
at Bayswater, which belongs to the Oblates of 8S. Charles, and 
is noted for the number of communicants, will satisfactorily 
prove that S. Charles has nothing in common with Jansenism 
or Arnauld’s book ; and the fact that the Jesuits had been in 
the habit of following his rules at 8. Sulpice, disposes of the 
insinuation that the decree was aimed at them.t 

The fair test of Jansenist rigorism and Catholic so-called 
lax morality is the result of each. The brilliant talents of 
the Port Royalists were perverted to making the Sacraments 
and the mysteries of conscience the subjects of popular 
agitation, thus exposing them to the scoffs of infidels, and 
instilling doubt and infidelity into ignorant minds. An- 
gélique’s precious gift of influencing others was withdrawn 
from the reform of her Order, and desecrated to gathering 
around her the offscourings of a most corrupt society. 
Among the favoured intimates of Port Royal was the Princesse 
de Guémené, the mistress successively of De Retz and half a 
dozen others, “who used to make escapades rather than 
retreats” to Port Royal, returning in the intervals to her 
usual life in the world.§ There were also Madame de Sablé, 
the slave of her cook and her perfumer, the frail and in- 
triguing Madame de Longueville, the intensely worldly 
Marie de Gonzague, the notorious De Retz, the Duc de 
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Luynes, and the Chevalier de Sevigné, leaders of the 
Fronde, and a crowd of the most profligate and frivolous 
representatives of Paris society, who felt instinctively that 
the professors of a rigorism quite beyond even their aim, 
could be more indulgent to their sins than the so-called lax 
confessors of the Church. Port Royal had also its share in 
the malversations of Fouquet. And when De Retz was a 
fugitive in Germany, refusing to resign the Archbishopric of 
Paris, which his treasons and his vices incapacitated him from 
filling, Antoine Arnauld’s pen was prostituted to his service, 
and Angélique’s money supplied the means for his scandalous 
excesses. While such was the spirit of Port Royal, the “ lax” 
Catholic confessors and their penitents were carrying missions 
to every corner of France, founding asylums for every class of 
human woe, and exhausting themselves and their wealth by 
heroic almsgiving, deeds of active charity, and even as modern 
Crusaders against the Turks in Candia 

In October, 1656, Alexander VII. published the Bull “ Ad 
Sacram,” which condemned all who pretended that the Five 
Propositions were not in Jansenius, or that they were not 
condemned “in the sense of Jansenius.”” In 1661 all eccle- 
siastics were required to sign a corresponding Formulary. 

The Jansenists made a desperate resistance, on the plea 
that the Pope is infallible in questions of dogma, but not of 
fact. Mr. Jervis justly remarks :-— 


The ground thus taken by the Jansenists, if examined dispassionately, 
must be pronounced evasive and fallacious. . . . If the supreme Pontiff be 
infallible in defining dogma, he must be able to declare with equal certainty 
that such and such dogmas are laid down in a given volume ; for this may 
happen to be the very hinge upon which an entire controversy turns ; and in 
the case of the Five Propositions it was actually so... . To pretend that 
the interpretation of such works is a question of fact as opposed to one of 
doctrine, is a mere abuse of language. These are not ordinary facts, but 
facts which are involved of necessity in controversies of faith ; and with 
respect to such facts it is plain that either the Pope must be able to pro- 
nounce unerringly, or that he is not infallible at all. . . . Thus they occupied 
a false position, and, as the controversy proceeded, it became more and more 
evident that their system tended logically to the denial of a doctrine which 
in words they affected to maintain,—the infallibility of the Holy See.* 


_ Mr. Jervis on the Jansenistic 





The Formulary was signed almost universally by the 
clergy, and even by many who had hitherto sided with the 
Jansenists, but were now convinced that they must either 
sign or leave the Church. Pascal, on the contrary, held 
that the whole party ought to leave the Church, and he and 
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Arnauld quarrelled on the subject. The schools of Port 
Royal were closed, the Hermits were dispersed, and all the 
novices, postulants, and boarders in the two convents were 
expelled. The nuns refused to sign, on the ground of their 
ignorance of the contents of a Latin book, though at the 
same time they insisted on the orthodoxy of the said book. 
In fact it was a personal matter to them. With woman’s 
weakness, they had given their hearts te 8. Cyran, and they 
were ready to die—nay to perish eternally, rather than 
condemn him. After a terrible struggle, Angélique signed 
on June 23rd, 1661, though only with a superscription which 
merely bound her generally to obedience to the Church; and 
her example was followed by the rest. But the struggle was 
too much for her, and on the 6th August she expired. 

The Vicars-General of Paris, and the Bishops of Comminges, 
Vence, Beauvais, Alet, Angers, and Pamiers tried to obtain a 
modification of the Formulary, but the Pope insisted on the 
signature pur et simple. The two first bishops gave in, but 
the four others were inflexible. 

Some delay now occurred in consequence of the quarrel 
with Rome about the Corsican guard, which will hereafter be 
noticed, and the vacancy of the See of Paris; and it was not 
till April, 1664, that the new Archbishop, Péréfixe, could 
take the matter in hand. In June, and again in August, he 
paid repeated visits to Port Royal de Paris, and used kind- 
ness, argument, and menaces to induce the nuns to sign the 
Formulary pur et simple. But he met only with cool imper- 
tinence and contemptuous obstinacy, and Procés-verbaux of 
his words and acts, with touches of merciless ridicule, were 
drawn up by the nuns and circulated for the amusement and 
derision of Paris society. On the occasion of his last visit, 
Angélique de 8. Jean, niece and successor of “la grande An- 
gélique,” being asked her name, she informs us, “I told it 
them quite loud without blushing, for under such circum- 
stances confessing our name is the same as confessing that of 
God.”* Well might the Archbishop on his departure ex- 
claim, “ You are as pure as angels, but as proud as devils.” 
The leading spirits of the revolt were removed to separate 
convents, and their place was taken by six nuns of the Order 
of the Visitation. At Port Royal des Champs the result was 
the same, and a formal excommunication was pronounced. 

Thus matters remained till July, 1665, when several of the 
nuns who had been persuaded by Bossuet to siga, were formed 
into a community in the house in Paris; and all the rest 
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numbering about seventy, besides lay sisters, were brought 
from Paris and the various convents in which they had been 
confined, to Port Royal des Champs, where they remained, 
sequestered and guarded, without Mass and the Sacraments, 
till January, 1669. 

The Council of State took measures to proceed judicially 
against the four Jansenist bishops. But there arose a diffi- 
culty, because the Gallicans pretended to the right to judge 
bishops in the first instance, while the Pope claimed to be 
their sole judge; and the death of Alexander VII. in May, 
1667, suspended the proceedings. The Bishop of Comminges 
and I. Ferrier, a Jesuit, attempted to mediate, but Arnauld 
was quite intractable. Madame de Longueville, the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, and the Bishop of Chilons, all three Jansenists, 
then took the affair in hand; and it was agreed that the Jan- 
senist Bishops should sign the Formulary, explain their 
opinions at their diocesan synods, and register them privately, 
and finally join in a letter to the Pope informing him of their 
dutiful submission. The letter was composed by Arnauld 
and Nicole with characteristic evasiveness and duplicity; but 
Clement IX., understanding that they had submitted by a 
sincere acceptation of the Formulary, declared himself satisfied. 
Rumours, however, were soon afloat that the Bishops had 
acted insincerely. The Pope bade the Nuncio investigate 
the matter thoroughly, and exact from the Bishops a certifi- 
cate that they had signed in all sincerity ‘‘ in conformity with 
the Constitutions of his predecessors.” ‘To this they consented 
readily, “sheltering their long-cherished conviction with 
regard to the ‘fact of Jansenius,’”’ under the fancied dis- 
tinction between a “ sincere acceptance” and an “ acceptance 
pur et simple.’ We cannot sufficiently express our surprise 
that Mr. Jervis should exculpate such a miserable falsehood.* 
The Bishop of Chilons drew up also a formal declaration that 
the Bishops had acted with perfect good faith; and Antoine 
Arnauld signed this declaration as the representative of Port 
Royal. After such an explicit declaration, the Pope had no 
just ground for doubting the good faith of the Jansenists, 
and he issued, on January 19th, 1669, a brief, which formally 
ratified what is called the Peace of Clement IX. The inter- 
dict was taken off Port Royal des Champs. But the two 
communities continued distinct, and from this time Port 
Royal des Champs alone was the centre of the Jansenist move- 
ment. The school for girls was re-opened, the Hermits returned 
to their old quarters, and Port Royal entered on a new era of 
glory, covering its internal decay. 
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It might have been hoped that peace in the Church was 
now restored ; but nothing could silence the restless spirits 
and pens of the Arnaulds. Books and pamphlets frequently 
appeared. The houses of Antoine Arnauld and Madame de 
Longueville were centres of reunion and cabal. Henri Arnauld, 
Bishop of Angers, tried to force on his clergy the reservation 
of the fact of Jansenius, instead of the Formulary pur et simple. 
In the affair of Pamiers, hereafter to be noticed, the Jansenists 
sided with the Bishop against the Crown. At each fresh stir 
Louis would exclaim, “‘ Ces messieurs ! encore ces messieurs !”’ 
At length, wearied out, and foreseeing in this restless faction 
without an authorized head the future enemies of his throne, 
he resolved to crush it effectually. On the death of Madame 
de Longueville in May, 1679, he sent a message to Arnauld 
that he disapproved of the meetings at his house, and ordered 
him to live like other people. Arnauld took the hint, and 
retired to Flanders, where he remained till his death in 1794. 
A few days later the Archbishop of Paris took an order to 
Port Royal that the Hermits were to disperse, and the novices, 
postulants, and pupils to be sent away, and no more to be 
received. Within a fortnight Port Royal was vacated by all 
except the professed nuns, and sank into that dying state in 
which it lingered on for about thirty years. 

But Jansenism still lived, exhaling like the upas-tree its 
poison, and chilling the spirit of fervour within the Church. 
Devotions to our Lady and to the Person of our Lord were 
decried as sentimental and exaggerated. The acts of the 
martyrs, consecrated by immemorial tradition, were thrown 
aside on the very ground of their being supernatural. History 
was falsified; missals and breviaries were mutilated ; cold, 
unbending severity took the place of unction and tenderness ; 
and a general languor of faith and love prepared the way for 
scepticism and infidelity. For convenience sake we have 
given the history of Port Royal to its close. We must now 
go back to the year 1661, when the King, on the death of 
Mazarin, assumed the reins of government. 

Louis XIV.’s personal reign was the complete realization of 
Cesarism. Belief in his own despotic power was the basis of 
his very identity, and the well-known “ L’Etat c’est moi” was 
its simple expression. He himself tells us: “ Kings are abso- 
lute lords, and have naturally full and free disposal of all the 
property of both the laity and clergy, to use it as wise stewards 
according to the needs of their State. The mysterious names 
of franchises and liberties of the Church, with which perhaps 
they may pretend to dazzle us, regard equally all the faithful, 
whether laics or tonsured, who are all equally the sons of this 
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common mother, but they exempt neither from their subjection 
to’sovereigns.” * He accepted the doctrine of his lawyers, 
that ‘‘ the Kings of France are not simple laymen, but, so to 
say, of a mixed character ”’;+ and that of his servile bishops, 
that ‘‘in the Consistory he was more than a judge, in the 
Church more than a priest.” f 

This absolute despotism was rendered possible by the 
circumstances of the time. The power of the nobles was 
annihilated by the destruction of their fortresses and the 
transfer to the gens de robe of the offices formerly their 
birthright. The Parliament, intimidated by its defeat in 
the revolt of the Fronde, was the willing instrument of the 
royal tyranny. The whole administration was centred in 
the King’s Council, which was composed of men of talent 
from the middle class, without any independent status. Its 
chief member was the Controller-General, under whom were 
thirty intendants, and under them again sub-delegates, who 
controlled the whole national life ; while extraordinary courts, 
whose judgments were guided by the King’s orders alone, 
were established to try all cases connected with the adminis- 
tration.§ Thus the whole kingdom was brought within the 
royal grasp, while the King himself was in the hands of the 
class most bitterly opposed to the Church. 

The Church was the only independent power within the 
kingdom. But Bossuet has told us that “ from the time the 
King assumed the government, and especially after Colbert 
became minister, the policy of humiliating Rome and strength- 
ening the basis of operation against her, was adopted.” || The 
privilege secured by the Concordat to certain monasteries to 
choose their own superior, and the difficulties raised at Rome 
about granting bulls in accordance with the King’s wishes, 
were a constant source of irritation to him. He therefore 
gladly seized an opportunity which offered to pick a quarrel 
with the Holy See, in order to force his demands on the Pope. 

Ambassadors in Rome at that time claimed the privilege of 
protecting all who dwelt within the precincts of their palaces. 
On pretence of defending these “ franchises,” some of the 





* “ Mémoires de Louis XIV.,” ed. Dreyss, t. i. p. 209. 

+ Bibliothéque de lArsenal, MS. de S. Sulpice, t. iv.; Traité manuscrit 
de la Régale. This and all the following quotations from the MSS. of Louis 
and his ministers in the Paris libraries, are taken from the “ Recherches His- 
toriques sur l’Assemblée de 1862,” by M. Gérin, to which we refer our readers 
for further important details. 

t “ Procts-Verbaux du Clergé,” t. v. p. 376, ap. Gérin, p. 348. 

§ De Tocqueville, “State of Society in France before the Revolution of 
1789,” 1. 2, ce. 2—4, 
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suite of Cardinal d’Este, the French ambassador, attacked 
and killed some Roman sbirri on duty. Louis, instead of 
requiring him to apologize, replaced him by the Duke de 
Créqui, who was notorious for his arrogant and violent temper. 
On the 20th August, 1662, some of the Duke’s people attacked 
the Pope’s Corsican guard, who retaliated. A fight round 
the palace ensued, and the ambassadress in her carriage hap- 
pening to arrive on the spot where the shots were being 
exchanged, her page was killed and two of her servants were 
wounded. Though the French had been the aggressors, the 
Pope sent to apologize. But the Duke pretended to believe 
that the affray was a plot. In vain did the Pope, did Chris- 
tina of Sweden, did the Cardinals* represent to Louis the 
true state of the case. He seized Avignon, sent into Italy 
seven thousand troops, and prepared fifteen thousand more to 
follow. He wrote to the Duke de Créqui: ‘ You must bear 
in mind to include in this negotiation various favours that 
the Pope has hitherto refused me; as, for instance, the bulls 
for the abbeys of Cluny and the others which I have bestowed 
on my cousins, the Cardinals d’Este and Mancini... . and 
ten or twelve other little favours.”+ And again: ‘ Treat 
the Court of Rome on all occasions with harshness till it has 
satisfied me... . in fact, mortify it in all ways.” And 
later : ‘‘ The only object of the noise and the loud complaints 
that I make, is to stun and frighten the Pope’s relatives even 
more than hitherto, in order to afford you the means to make 
a peace more advantageous, and even more glorious, than I 
had at first thought of.’+ As a preliminary step to further 
negotiations, he insisted that three officers and fifty soldiers 
of the Corsican guard, and the Barghello and fifty sbirri, should 
—— This demand he knew that Christ’s Vicar must 
refuse. 

Meanwhile corresponding steps were taken in Paris. At 
this time Ultramontane opinions were so general, that theses 
in support of them were frequently maintained in the various 
colleges. Drouet de Villeneuve having undertaken, with the 
consent of Grandin, Syndic of the Faculty, to maintain a thesis 
of this character, the Procureur-Général, De Harlay, went 
to speak to the King on the subject. ‘‘ His Majesty having 
asked him what brought him to the Louvre, he answered that 
it was in order to inquire of him whether he wished that the 
Pope should have the power to take his crown from his head 
whenever he pleased. The King being astonished at this 





* Bibliothéque Nationale, MSS. Fr., 4250, 4251. 
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question, he showed him and explained to him the bull Unam 
Sanctam, and the King was wonderstruck at this novelty.” * 
This “ novelty ” was the bull issued nearly four hundred years 
before by Boniface VIII.! The King being thus alarmed, the 
Parliament, on the 22nd January, 1663, at the instigation of 
the Advocate-General, Talon, forbade the Faculty to permit 
similar propositions to be maintained, and ordered them to 
register this decree. The Faculty resisted this encroachment 
on their ancient privilege of being judges of doctrine ; and it 
was not till after many stormy debates, that on the 4th April 
the decree was registered. But on the same day a similar 
thesis was maintained with the approbation of Grandin at 
the College of the Bernardins, The Parliament summoned 
Grandin to appear before them ; and though they had no legal 
jurisdiction in the matter, they suspended him. The Chan- 
cellor, Le Tellier, took great pains to induce the Sorbonne to 
sign a declaration asserting the parliamentary doctrine posi- 
tively.t But he could not obtain more than six negative and 
intentionally ambiguous articles, which only declared that 
Ultramontane opinions were “ not the doctrine of the Faculty,” 
thus leaving these questions open, as the Council of Trent had 
done, and affirmed the inviolability of “the true liberties of 
the Gallican Church” and of the prerogatives of the “ Most 
Christian King.” But it was not defined what these liberties 
were; while the frequent repetition of the words “ Most 
Christian” left it doubtful whether, if the King were a heretic, 
subjects might not be dispensed from their allegiance. Thus 
these articles were a tacit denial of the parliamentary demand ; 
but the Parliament affected to be satisfied with them. Talon, 
however, could not conceal his vexation ; and dissatisfaction 
was also expressed by Cocquelin,t one of the deputies of 1681, 
and on grounds similar to those above stated, by Pinsson, a 
parliamentary advocate, whom Colbert consulted, and whose 
written criticism is extant.§ 

Colbert was furnished by his spies with the details of the 
debates of the Faculty, and with lists of the names and 
characters of those who had voted on the respective sides, 
and of the doctors and religious bodies who were for or against 
Rome. From these it is evident that the persons most dis- 
tinguished for learning and piety, most of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne and other colleges, and all the members of religious 


* Journal MS. of the Jansenist Deslions, Bib. Nat., MSS. Fr. Sorbonne, 
1258. 

+ Harlay S. Germ. Bibl. Nat. MSS. Fr. 165. 
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communities, except four or five Bernardins, forming an 
overwhelming majority of the Faculty, were ranged against 
the Parliament. The writers also significantly suggest those 
on whom the King’s favours might be advantageously be- 
stowed. Bossuet, who had voted against the Parliament, is 
described as “seeking to please all with whom he is, and 
adopting their sentiments when he knows them. . . . Attached 
to the Jesuits, and those who can make his fortune, rather 
through interest than inclination. . . . Whenever he comes 
to perceive the line of conduct which will conduct him to 
fortune, he will devote himself to it, whatever it be, and he 
may be made very useful in it.”* 

Mr. Jervis misrepresents the facts of this quarrel, and omits 
the above important details. He describes the shots fired at 
the carriage of the Ambassadress as an insult, instead of a 
pure accident; and he gives us to understand that the Six 
Articles expressed the opinion of the Sorbonne ; whereas they 
were got up by the Chancellor, and, even under intimidation, 
were signed by only a small fraction of the Faculty. 

Meanwhile the Pope, being foiled by Louis’ intrigues in 
his applications for aid to the other Catholic powers, was 
compelled to sign, in 1664, the humiliating treaty of Pisa. 
But he drew up a touching protest, in which he declared for 
the satisfaction “of his successors and posterity,” that the 
terms of the treaty “ were not the effect of his freewill, but of 
crushing force, pure violence, and the necessity for avoiding 
the greater injuries which the war that France was about to 
kindle in Italy, would entail on religion, on the Holy See, on 
all his States, and on his subjects and vassals.” t 

Action against the Holy See was now suspended; but 
that against the Church in France was continuous throughout 
Louis’ whole reign. Provincial Councils, which late General 
Councils had ordered to be held every three years, and which 
were essential for the maintenance of discipline, he constantly 
prohibited, except when required for his own purposes ; for he 
was “alarmed at the sight of four bishops together.”§ The 
quinquennial Assemblies of the Clergy were unavoidable, 
because at them the clergy made their voluntary gift to the 
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Crown. But Louis encroached on their free action, interfering 
with the election of deputies, limiting their numbers and the 
length of their sessions, and studiously treating them as a 
mere meeting of tax-payers. Secular jurisdiction also was 
extended; and not only civil, but even criminal, cases in 
which clergy were involved, were brought before civil courts ; 
and the only resource that was allowed to the Bishops was an 
appeal to the King’s Council, equally composed of lay judges, 
and nurtured in the same parliamentary maxims. As to the 
property of the Church, Louis carried out his declaration that 
it belonged to himself. In Harlay’s portfolios is to be found 
a very curious manuscript on this subject, which, with the 
substitution of State for King, expresses opinions similar to 
those heard in the Constituent Assembly in 1790.* Louis did 
not, it is true, like Henry IV., give bishoprics to laymen, but 
he charged enormous pensions on them, and used them as 
the price of servile obedience to his will. The abbeys which 
were in “commende ” were given to persons, however unfit 
or unworthy, who had interest at court, and the King’s 
nominees were forced on the communities that still preserved 
their rule, and were entitled to elect their own superiors. But 
unable to brook even the existence of any right independent 
of his will, Louis resolved to convert these accidental abuses 
into a permanent law. Colbert, therefore, set the learned 
Baluze to work to find authority for the proposed encroach- 
ment. On 11th December, 1669, the latter wrote that he had 
discovered in the possession of M. Camus a MS. copy of the 
“Verbal Declaration” of Henry III. on the subject, which 
was not to be found in the registers of the Council, but 
“which might be used to authorize the King’s privileges, and 
serve as an example for the future.”+ Thus was fabricated a 
new “law of the kingdom” for the occasion. If the Pope 
refused a bull of institution, the King’s brevet supplied its 

lace. If the Pope issued a bull appointing a religious, or 
forbade the consecration of the King’s nominee, a decree of 
the Parliament to overrule it was obtained, as was done by 
Bossuet in the case of the abbey of Rebais,t and by the 
Bishop of Tournai in that of S. Amand.§ Bossuet even applied 
to the Parliament, instead of the Pope, for power to reform 
the abbey of Jouarre, which since 1225 had possessed a Papal 
exemption from episcopal authority.|} It was out of a more 
than usually outrageous encroachment on Church property 
that the second great quarrel between Louis and Rome arose. 





* MS. Harlay 121, 129. + Bibl. Nat., Mélanges Colbert, 150. 
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For centuries the French kings had possessed in certain 
churches a right called Régale, in virtue of which, on the 
demise of a bishop, they drew the revenues of the See and 
filled the benefices that fell vacant till his successor had 
taken the oath of allegiance. The second General Council of 
Lyons, a.D. 1274, sanctioned the Régale in all the churches 
in which it already existed, but forbade its extension under 
pain of excommunication. Many churches in France, es- 
pecially those in Languedoc, Guienne, Provence, and Dauphiné, 
had been exempt from time immemorial, and consequently 
continued to be so. Notwithstanding, on the plea that neither 
a General Council, nor the acts of his predecessors, nor im- 
memorial prescription, could alienate rights inherent in the 
Crown, Louis issued, in 1673 and 1675, two edicts extending 
the Régale to all the churches in the kingdom, and calling 
upon all the archbishops and bishops who had hitherto been 
exempt to take the usual oath of allegiance. All the bishops, 
except the two Jansenist bishops of Pamiers and Alet, obeyed, 
though many of them entered protests in their registers, and 
others, as for instance Cardinal Grimaldi, Archbishop of Aix, 
and Le Camus, Bishop of Grenoble, addressed remonstrances 
to the Chancellor.* All the benefices which had been filled 
by the Bishops of Pamiers and Alet during their respective 
long episcopates of thirty-six and thirty-two years were de- 
clared vacant, and given to the King’s nominees. The Bishops 
excommunicated the intruders. The Archbishop of Toulouse 
annulled their proceedings, whereupon they appealed to the 
Pope, who had hitherto held aloof, but was now compelled to 
interfere. He accordingly wrote two letters of remonstrance 
to Louis ; and as they had no effect, he addressed a third to 
him in December, 1679, in which he threatened to make use 
of the power which God had placed in his hands. The Bishop 
of Alet died in 1677: and the Bishop of Pamiers continuing 
the contest alone, his property and that of his clergy who 
remained faithful to him was seized ; his people were punished 
for relieving his wants, and they were reduced, as he 
himself complained in a letter to the King,t to the extremity 
of need. He died in 1680, and an open schism broke out, 
the two Chapters each appointing a Vicar-General. The late 
Bishop’s relatives and friends were banished ; a community of 
Ursulines, founded by his sister, was dispersed ; the experiment 
of dragonnades was tried; two successive anti-Regalist 
Vicars-General died in prison, and a third, Cerle, who 
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managed to live in hiding, was burnt in effigy in full canonicals, 
which was considered an insult to the whole ecclesiastical 
order throughout Christendom. On the Ist January, 1681, 
the Pope issued a bull excommunicating the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, the intruding Vicars-General and their abettors, 
and declaring null all the ministrations of priests holding 
faculties from them. The Parliament affected to believe 
that the bull was not genuine, and legislated accordingly. 
The Pope hereupon sent copies of the bull to the Jesuits, and 
ordered them to make it publicly known, and vouch for its 
authenticity. The Parliaments of Paris and Toulouse sum- 
moned the rectors of the Jesuit professed houses to appear 
before them, and on receiving from them the papers that had 
been sent to them from Rome, forbade them to take any 
further steps.* 

Mr. Jervis has misapprehended this affair.t Had he con- 
sulted the correspondence of Louis and his ministers, he 
would have discovered that they, and not the Jesuits, were 
the real authors of the schism; that the rights in dispute 
were those of the French clergy, and not of the Pope; and 
that as the Régale involved spiritual privileges, it was far 
more, and not “ far less,” important, than the mere nomina- 
tion to bishoprics which the Concordat had granted to the 
Crown. He also accuses the Jesuits of acting inconsistently 
with the rules of their order, and obeying the Parliament 
rather than the Pope. But he gives us no proof of this, nor 
have we met with any elsewhere. The Jesuits obeyed the 
Pope by publicly placing the brief in the hands of the Parlia- 
ment and vouchiny for its authenticity, and we are not aware 
that they received any further orders on the subject. 

Another affair widened the breach. In 1645, Margaret, 
‘ Duchess of Orleans, founded a convent of the Congregation of 
Notre Dame at Charonne, and Louis granted letters patent 
and authorized its endowment with a portion of the Duchess’s 
dower, still due to her by the Crown. The abbess dying in 
1677, the King nominated Marie de Grandchamps, the Cis- 
tercian Prioress of Domes, perpetual Abbess of Charonne, 
and on the 3rd November, 1679, the Archbishop of Paris sent 
her a mandate to that effect.t The nuns being entitled by 
their rule and the letters patent to elect their own abbess, 
remonstrated, whereupon the Archbishop sent four nuns to 
Lorraine, their native country, and on January 2nd, 1680, 
Madame de Grandchamps was installed by force. The nuns 
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appealed to the Pope, who ordered them to elect an abbess 
for three years, and they unanimously elected Catherine 
Lévesque, to whom the Pope gave a bull. The ruin of the 
convent was now inevitable. In order to make it appear that 
the Pope had encroached on the King’s undoubted rights, a 
mandate, dated November 8th, appointing Madame de Grand- 
champs only provisionally, in order to restore peace, discipline, 
and order in pecuniary affairs, was substituted for the original 
one of November 3rd. But there were neither disputes nor 
want of discipline; and had there been, the mention by the 
Archbishop’s secretary, Le Gendre, of the “ bizarreries de cette 
fille et son humeur insupportable,”’* and the complaints of the 
nuns as to her words and actions,t prove that she was not 
competent to reform the community. As to their debts, the 
nuns protested that their assets exceeded their liabilities by 
100,000 livres, independent of two sums of 28,000 and 50,000 
livres due to them by the Crown, the latter being a part of 
the Duchess of Orleans’s endowment; and that, moreover, 
their creditors did not press for payment.t ‘The Procureur- 
Général wrote to Colbert to ask in what terms the King 
wished him to speak of the sums due by him.$ Colbert 
answered that they scarcely deserved a thought; that they 
“had always been promised, but never paid”; and that it 
would suffice to assign the property of the nuns to their 
creditors.|| Later, the Chancellor ordered the Procureur- 
Général to use the words, “‘ even if the creditors should be so 
fortunate as to get possession of a sum of 50,000 livres ceded 
to the nuns by the late Duchess of Orleans,” and not to 
mention either the King’s name or the other debt. Finally, 
a falsified procés-verbal was drawn up,** and on the 4th 
January, 1681, the Parliament assigned the monastery to the 
creditors, and suppressed the community. The church was 
dismantled, the dead were exhumed, the place was secularized, 
and all the nuns were placed in different convents, with the 
exception of two sisters, who were allowed to be together. 

Mr. Jervis says that some of the nuns protested against the 
violation of their privileges, upon which the Archbishop 
removed them summarily. But he omits to mention their 
unanimous protest, the nefarious proceedings in connection 
with the King’s debts to them, and the suppression of the 
monastery.tt 
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The King had been greatly alarmed by the Pope’s thira 
letter, and the subsequent excommunication of the Archbishop 
of Toulouse had rendered it necessary that he should take 
some decided step. Gladly would his ministers have 
driven him into schism, but they seem to have been 
aware that his steady support was not to be relied on. 
Among the papers of the Archbishop of Reims is a “‘ Mémoire ” 
in the handwriting of Faure, a Gallican doctor of the 
Sorbonne and one of the deputies of 1681, with notes by 
the Archbishop himself, which shows how completely the 
ministers and the writers in their pay appreciated the position. 
After asserting that Ultramontane doctrines were unanimously 
held by the Jesuits, by all the religious orders, by many of 
the members of the Sorbonne, and by every one except those 
who had been educated in the University and the Parliament, 
the writer remarks that the “ pious novelty” that the Pope 
cannot excommunicate the King is without foundation; be- 
cause, as “ the kings of France are subject to the Church and 
its chiefs in spiritual things, the Church can deprive them of 
these on great occasions and with the lawful forms.” He 
says that, after a long contest, the King, being very religious, 
will be obliged to confess that this extension of the Régale is 
an innovation resting on no foundation except his own decree. 
The public and posterity will know all that has been done in 
this contest against “a pious and wise Pope, who fears 
nothing except to offend God”; and it will not be to the 
glory of his Majesty that he should have acted “ against the 
property of the Church, granted to it by former kings, against 
the canons of the second Council of Lyons, against the most 
ancient ordonnance of the Régale registered in the Chambre 
des Comptes ... against ancient edicts, and against the 
opinion of those who have written most in favour of the 
Régale.” * 

After many anxious consultations, it was determined that 
in order to create the impression that the King was supported 
by the clergy and a schism was imminent, an address should 
be prepared for signature by the Assembly of Clergy of 1680. 
But as their opinionagainst the Régaleand in favour of the Pope’s 
moderate conduct was well known, the address was not brought 
forward till after the Assembly had closed its sittings, and 
the signatures of the bishops were only obtained without 
their having had time to consider or even read it, while 
waiting in the King’s ante-chamber to pay their final respects 
to his Majesty. 
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The next step was an uncanonical meeting, known as “ la 
petite Assemblée,” composed of forty-two bishops who hap- 
pened at the time to be in Paris. They met on the 19th 
March and the 1st May, 1681, and signed four articles ap- 
proving of the Régale and of a book against the Pope’s 
supremacy by Gervais, which had been condemned at Rome, 
censuring the Pope’s conduct in the affair of Pamiers and 
that of Charonne, and petitioning the King to summon a 
National Council, or a General Assembly of the Clergy, con- 
sisting of two deputies of the first order and two of the 
second from each province, of whom only the former were to 
have votes. 

The authority of the proposed assembly was the first 
anxiety. The Church recognizes only General, Provincial, 
and National Councils. There was no question of the two 
former, and Louis did not dare, on account of the known 
opinions of his clergy, to summon a National Council, to say 
nothing of the Pope’s permission being necessary. ‘There 
remained only the ordinary Assemblies of the Clergy, held 
for temporal purposes alone; whereas the present assembly 
was for purely spiritual matters. Baluze was therefore set to 
work to seek for precedents; but all in vain.* Portales, 
however, affirmed that as “the King’s authorization gave the 
Assembly a new character, its competence had no other limit 
than his will!” + Thus, to start with, the Assembly was 
uncanonical, and its decrees were null. 

The next point was the composition of the Assembly which 
was to represent the clergy of France. Let us see how far it 
did so. ‘he revival of religion had now reached its height, 
and the Church of France had never before contained so large 
a number of bishops, priests, religious orders, and congrega- 
tions eminent for piety and learning. But the opinions of 
this illustrious body of clergy were so well known, that it was 
deemed necessary to issue strict orders as to the persons who 
alone were to attend the Provincial Councils by which thie 
deputies were to be elected, and also as to those who were to 
be elected. A form of procuration also was drawn up by the 
King’s command, and sent by Colbert, through the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, to the other archbishops, with an explanation 
that the instructions to all the deputies were to be uniform,t 
that is to say, the Assembly was to be perfectly well packed, 
without a single dissentient vote! Nor did the deputies thus 
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uncanonically elected supply, by their intellectual and moral 
eminence, what was wanting to the Assembly in authority 
and canonical constitution. On the contrary, it was remark- 
able for the absence of all those who rendered the Church so 
illustrious. Not a single monk, nor member of a congrega- 
tion, nor, with the exception of Bossuet and Brias, Archbishop 
of Cambrai, a single bishop or priest eminent for piety and 
learning, was to be found in it. The two presidents were 
Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, whose scandalous life is notorious, 
and Le Tellier, Archbishop of Reims, no less distinguished by 
his utter unscrupulousness. The remaining thirty-four bishops 
and thirty-eight priests were relatives or creatures of Colbert, 
recipients or expectants of the King’s favours, several of them 
Jansenists, most of scandalous morals or worldly and rapacious, 
and all, with the exception of the Archbishop of Cambrai, 
noted for their servility. 

The Assembly met on the Ist October, 1681, when four 
principal questions were presented for deliberation ; viz., the 
Régale, the affair of Pamiers, that of Charonne, and the De- 
claration on the Pope’s authority. The opening sermon, 
which had been previously submitted to the King, was 
preached on the 9th November at his command by Bossuet. 
It was a marvel of eloquence. He says of it, “‘ The authority 
of the Holy See appeared to all the audience very great. I 
took care to exalt its majesty as much as I could; and in 
exposing with all possible respect the ancient [i.e. Gallican] 
doctrine of France, I sought to set limits to those who 
abuse it, and to explain it as the bishops, and not as the 
magistrates, understand it.’’ * The thrilling words, “ tremble 
at the shadow of a division from the Holy See,” reassured 
the Pope, and secured his approbation. They lulled the 
King’s scruples of conscience, of which he could never quite 
divest himself; while they conveyed a hint to the Jansenists 
and lawyers that there was a limit beyond which they would 
not be permitted to go. 

From the accounts of the discussions given by Bossuet to 
Fleuryand Fénélon, we know their details and hisown opinions. 
The resolution in support of the Régale was drawn up by 
the Chancellor and the Archbishop of Reims. But on the 6th 
February, 1682, Bossuet wrote to M. Dirois, “ that he could 
not go so far as to approve of the King’s claim.”{ With 
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regard to the affairs of Pamiers and Charonne, he said to 
Fleury, ‘‘ Fundamentally wrong. [Ill done to blame the 
Bishop of Pamiers, and praise the Archbishop of Toulouse. 
The Procés-verbal of Formaget and Benjamin false. Decrees 
of the Parliament cannot be supported.” 

The question of the Pope’s authority, raised on the 24th 
November, was to be based on the Six Articles of 1663. 
Bossuet objected to its discussion, as tending to increase the 
existing division. But the two Le Telliers, Colbert, and the 
Bishop of Tournai, already known to us as the Jansenist 
Bishop of Comminges, were for deciding it; and the Arch- 
bishop of Paris brought an order from the King to enter upon 
it. Bossuet then proposed to examine tradition. But the 
Archbishop of Paris and Colbert pressing for immediate 
decision, the King gave an order to that effect. Thus even 
the deliberations of the Assembly were not free. The Bishop 
of Tournai, who was appointed to prepare the Propositions, 
asserted that both the Pope and the Holy See might fall into 
heresy. This Bossuet denied. The Bishop of Tournai in- 
sisted that the infallibility of the Pope was the necessary 
consequence of the indefectibility of the Holy See in matters 
of faith. Bossuet denied this consequence, and maintained 
that this indefectibility ought to be laid down as an incontro- 
vertible principle. The Bishop of Tournai then gave up the 
preparation of the Propositions, and Bossuet was appoimted to 
the task. Thus Bossuet did good service to the Holy See, as 
he afterwards used to say, by hindering the declaration of 
more extreme doctrine.* 

The Four Propositions are so well known, that we shall 
notice only the fourth, which now stands thus :— 

“The Pope has the principal place in deciding questions of 
faith, and his decrees extend to every church and all churches; 
but, nevertheless, his judgment is not irreversible until con- 
firmed by the consent of the Church.”’+ 

This does not seem, however, to have been the form in 
which Bossuet drew it up; for, among the papers of Le 
Tellier, Archbishop of Reims,t and Nicolas Colbert, Coadjutor 
of Rouen,§ are to be seen two copies of the Propositions 
identical with those finally issued, down to the last clause of 
the fourth, which in both copies is replaced by the words “ in 
which decrees truly, if supported by the consent of the 
Church, but not except with that agreement of the Head and 





* “Nouveaux Opuscules de Fleury,”—Corrections, p. 21. 
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the members, is to be recognized the certain and sure judg- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, under which every intellect must be 
held captive.” * Colbert’s copy remains unchanged ; but in 
Le Tellier’s this passage is scratched out, and the present 
clause is substituted for it. Probably in the course of the 
meetings and disputes which Bossuet told Fleury took place 
at the house of the Archbishop of Paris, Bossuet’s Proposition 
was deemed too favourable to the Holy See, and Le Tellier 
inserted in the copy which he had in his hand the present 
amended form, of which he was possibly the author. The 
Bishop of Tournai relates, that when M. Feu said that the 
decisions of the Pope were not infallible unless confirmed by a 
General Council, even in that well-packed assembly there 
arose a murmur; but as those who ought to have spoken 
did not utter a word, the dissentients dared not complain 
aloud.+ 

On the 19th March the Bishops signed the Declaration. 
But we learn from the Procureur-Général that most of them 
would gladly have retracted the next day, had they been per- 
mitted to do so.t Boucher, one of the doctors of the Sorbonne 
who were banished for opposing the King’s order, also told 
Grandet, Curé of Angers, that many of them came to him and 
said, ‘‘Get us out of this scrape by what you do in the Sor- 
bonne.” § On the 11th April the Pope addressed to the 
prelates the brief ‘‘ Paternz caritati,’” by which he annulled 
their acts relative to the Régale. The Assembly, transported 
with anger and pride, signed on the 6th May a Protest, which 
begins with the words, ‘The Gallican Church governs itself 
by its own laws, and keeps inviolate its own customs, which 
the Gallican bishops, our superiors, will not allow to be modi- 
fied by any definition or any authority.” || By this Protest, 
the Assembly advanced to the extreme limit of the royal 
tether to which it had bound itself. The next step would 
have carried it down the abyss of schism, and from the first 
Louis had resolved, that under no circumstances whatsoever 
should that step be taken. On the 9th May he suspended the 








* In fidei quoque questionibus precipuas Summi Pontificis esse partes, 
ejusque decreta ad omnes et singulas ecclesias pertinere ; quibus quidem 
decretis si Ecclesize consensus accesserit, tum fixa rataque omnia, nec nisi in 
ea capitis membrorumque consensione certum ac tutum, sub quo omnem 
intellectum captivari necesse sit, Spiritis Sancti judicium agnoscendum. 
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sittings of the Assembly, and on the 29th June he dissolved 
it. The Archbishop of Paris begged that the King’s order 
might be couched in courteous terms; but his petition was 
refused in a supercilious letter from Colbert. 

The King had issued on the 20th March an edict ordering 
the Declaration to be taught throughout the kingdom. But 
we learn from the papers of Harlay and Colbert that the 
clergy now leant towards Rome even more decidedly than 
they had done in 1663. Fleury says that the Gallican doc- 
trine was held by the doctors who were “least pious and 
least exemplary in their morals,” by “lawyers, and by profane 
and profligate politicians.” * In the provinces Ultramontane 
opinions were so general, that the Jansenist Procureur du Roi 
at Clermont complained to the Procureur-Général that “ this 
doctrine was become so common, that not only did it pass for 
Catholic but the contrary was considered a heresy.”+ On 
the 2nd May a deputation of the Parliament went to the 
Sorbonne, and ordered the Faculty to register the Declaration 
and the King’s edict. The doctors refused to do so without 
deliberation, and the matter was adjourned to their next 
monthly meeting on the lst June, at which it was again 
adjourned to Ist July. Colbert wrote in great agitation that 
all was lost. Consultations were held to decide whether vio- 
lent measures should be adopted. But it was feared that these 
would make it known in Rome what were the real opinions of 
the Faculty ; and Harlay added, that if their decision was to 
have any weight, care must be taken not to let it appear that 
any restraint was placed upon their liberty. 

The King ordered an extraordinary meeting for the 15th 
June. The excitement was immense. Never had an Assembly 
been so numerously attended, many coming from the pro- 
vinces, and others who at other times never came, now making 
their appearance. The debate continued till the afternoon, 
and was adjourned till the next day. As soon as the doctors 
separated, the Syndic hurried off to report at S. Germain’s. 
A coup d'état could no longer be deferred. At six o’clock 
the next morning the Dean and six professors of the Sor- 
bonne, the Grand-Maitre and four professors of Navarre, and 
several other doctors, were summoned to appear before the 
Parliament. The President upbraided them for “ having 
dared to defer the registration that the Court had ordered,” 





* “Nouveaux Opuscules de Fleury,”—Discours, p. 78. 
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and informed them that as they no longer merited the King’s 
favour, their assemblies were suspended during the King’s 
pleasure. The Registrar of the Faculty was then ordered to 
enter in the register of the Sorbonne the King’s edict, the 
Declaration of the Assembly, and the decree which would be 
dictated to him by the Registrar of the Court. This was done 
forthwith, and the doctors went away.* Thus, it will be seen, 
the Faculty of Theology never accepted nor registered the 
Declaration, which was inserted by violence in their books. 
Eight of the doctors who had been most active in the debate, 
were banished to different parts of France. The excitement 
was so great that the King found it necessary to allay it, and 
the dissolution of the Assembly of the Clergy was one of the 
measures which he adopted. 

In the preceding year the Archbishop of Reims wrote to 
his brother Louvois that if the present state of things con- 
tinued, “‘ it was impossible that parliamentary maxims should 
not be forgotten” +—thus confessing that the Faculty was at 
that time Ultramontane. Steps were therefore now taken to 
bring the doctors into “‘ dependence on the Parliament, whom 
they were” henceforth “to recognize as their judge;” t 
obnoxious professors were deposed or pensioned off; Gallican 
teachers were rewarded; the salaries of those who did not 
. please the Court were withheld; and other measures were 
adopted to break the spirit of the Faculty and annihilate its 
influence. Thus religious education throughout France was 
usurped by the State. 

The Pope took no notice of the Declaration; but when 
members of the late Assembly were nominated to bishoprics 
he refused the bulls. Louis retaliated by forbidding his other 
nominees to apply for bulls. The Franchises also again gave 
trouble. Innocent XI., on his accession, had announced that 
he would not receive any ambassador who did not resign them. 
All the courts except France acquiesced ; but Louis answered, 
that “he had never regulated his conduct by that of others, 
for God had appointed him to set an example, and not to 
receive it.”” The Pope therefore published a bull abolishing 
the Franchises, and excommunicating whosoever should vio- 
late his rights as a sovereign. Louis totally ignored the 
bull, and sent to Rome the Marquis de Lavardin, who entered 
the city at the head of a large armed force, which he 
placed in guard round his palace. The Pope refused him 
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an audience, put under interdict the church of St. Louis in 
which he went to pray, and left him unmolested in the soli- 
tude of his palace. Louis restrained himself, because he hoped 
to obtain the See of Cologne for his dependent, the Cardinal 
de Furstemberg; but when the Pope gave the bull to Prince 
Clement of Bavaria, his anger burst forth. He seized Avignon, 
and appealed to a General Council, which, according to the 
bull of Pius II., subjected him to excommunication. But once 
more he had the wisdom to stop on the brink of schism, and 
he did not require a single bishop in the kingdom to join in 
the appeal.* At this critical juncture Innocent died, and his 
successor, Alexander VIII., being a friend of Louis, the 
latter resigned the Franchises and applied for bulls for his 
bishops. But he quickly discovered that “‘ the Pope is a pillar 
that neither advances nor recedes.” All Alexander’s efforts 
to reconcile differences proving vain, in January, 1691, two 
days before his death, he published the Constitution, “ Inter 
multiplices,” by which he annulled the Declaration of 1682. 
The accession of Innocent XII. making no change in the spirit 
of the Holy See, Louis at length saw that he must give way. 
His nominees had never been required to contradict the doctrine 
of the Four Propositions, “ but only to abolish an act by which 
the Assembly had gone so far as to limit by a decree and a 
decisive judgment the extent of the Pope’s authority, which 
even the Council of Trent had abstained from doing”; and 
the Pope therefore demanded that the King, and each of the 
bishops separately, should write him a letter to this effect. 
There ensued a long struggle to avoid this humiliating retracta- 
tion on the plea that it was not necessary, because the Declara- 
tion of 1682 was not a decree, “‘ these Assemblies [of the clergy] 
having no authority to make decrees, whether in matters of 
doctrine or of discipline.” Finally, in 1693, each bishop wrote 
a letter expressing his deep sorrow for the acts of the Assembly, 
and declaring that whatever had “ been deemed to be decreed 
in that Assembly concerning the power of the Church and the 
Pontifical authority,”’ he held “as not decreed ”; and whatever 
had been “ determined by that Assembly to the prejudice of 
the rights of Churches,”’+ he regarded “as not synodically 
determined.” Louis himself also wrote a most respectful letter 
to the Pope, in which he informed him that he had given orders 
that his edict concerning the Declaration of 1682 was not to 
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be observed.* These orders are to be found in the letters 
which passed between the Comte de Pontchartrain, Secretary 
of State, and Achille de Harlay, First President of the Par- 
liament.t 

Mr. Jervis describes the Declaration of 1682 as if it were the 
act of the French clergy, and totally ignores the evidence 
afforded by the MSS. here quoted and a mass of others which 
our limits have compelled us to omit, that it was the work only 
of the King and a handful of servile courtiers, and was regarded 
with disgust by the Church of France. We would fain believe 
that ignorance, and not dishonesty, has led to this gross mis- 
representation. But what excuse can be made for the ignorance 
of a writer who claims the confidence of his readers by pro- 
ducing a long list of original documents as vouchers for his 
veracity, and yet, at the most critical point of his history, 
neglects to make use of the invaluable evidence afforded by 
the very actors in the events, which has for several years been 
before the public, has given rise to much discussion in France, 
and is within easy reach? We trust that, for the sake of 
truth, and even of his own reputation, he will completely 
transform this chapter of his book in the next edition. 

But though the Pope’s authority had been duly acknowledged 
by both the King and the bishops, Louis still maintained his 
usurped control of the Church in France. His change of 
intention as to the Four Propositions was carried out by the 
President of the Parliament and the Procureur-Général. In 
1702-3, the Chancellor Pontchartrain ordered the Archbishop 
of Paris and Bossuet not to publish their condemnation of 
Simon’s , heretical translation of the New Testament till they 
had obtained the approval of a doctor whom he named. Ten 
years later the Jansenist Chancellor forbade Fénélon to publish 
his condemnation of a Jansenist book. Nor did the hardship 
consist only in the subjection of the Faith to lay judges; but 
these judges were for the most part Jansenists, free-thinkers, 
and even infidels. 

The dependence of the Church on the State caused her 
serious injury in connection with the persecution of the Cal- 
vinists. ‘This was a political measure, apparently the result 
of the discovery, in 1683, of a Calvinist conspiracy.t The 
Jesuits opposed it, because it checked the success of their 
missions among the Calvinists. The Pope reprobated it, 
saying, “The Pope, the Church, and its wisest ministers 
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have too much discernment to rejoice at the exterior and 
apparent conversion of nearly two millions of persons, who for 
the most part have entered the bosom of the Church only to 
defile it by an infinite number of sacrileges, and to profane 
her most holy possession by professing the religion of Rome 
without any change of opinions.”* In fact, this measure was 
a far greater blow to the Church than to the Calvinists, in 
consequence of the number of hypocrites, bitter enemies, and 
infidels hitherto masked as Calvinists, whom the State com- 
pelled her to receive into her bosom. 

The interference of the State in the dispute about Quietism 
rendered that controversy also very injurious to religion. 
Madame Guyon came to Paris with a great reputation as a 
mystic, and was favourably received by Fénélon and many 
other spiritual persons ; but her doctrines soon developed into 
Quietism, and she was condemned by Bossuet, and later by 
Fénélon. Vain attempts were made to reform or silence her, 
and at last, in 1695, Bossuet had her imprisoned at Vincennes. 
But not content to stop here, he stirred up an acrimonious 
movement against Fénélon and his ‘“ Maxims of the Saints.” 
At Fénélon’s own request, his book was submitted to the 
Pope. Had the Church been free, the censure of a mystical 
book would have been scarcely noticed; but now it was a 
question of State and of national honour. The condemnation 
of the book was peremptorily demanded, aud Bossuet even 
wrote in the King’s name, threatening a National Council and 
schism. The whole kingdom was ina flame. Jansenists and 
Gallicans thundered ; free-thinkers scoffed; prayer and the 
mysteries of the interior life were held up to contempt. And 
when at length, in 1699, a condemnation arrived, it was in 
some sense a triumph to the enemies of the Church. Fénélon, 
however, was the true victor, through the supernatural humility 
with which he publicly condemned his own book and forbade 
his flock to read or retain it. 

While the Church was thus bound hand and foot, or dragged 
through the mire by the State, philosophy and literature were 
free. In spite of King and Sorbonne, Jesuits and Dominicans, 
Cartesianism was adopted by all classes with wild enthusiasm, 
as affording scope for the great intellectual activity of the 
age in the only direction in which liberty existed, and as an 
emancipation from authority, which Cesarism had rendered 
so hateful. Fontenelle carried the revolt into literature in 
the “ Quarrel between the Ancients and Moderns,” and by 
his “ History of Oracles ” and his other writings threw doubt 
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and contempt on the Faith and the Church. At the suppers 
of the Duc de Vendéme, and in the salons of the Duc de 
Chartres and the Prince de Conti, poets and wits vied with 
deists and atheists in proclaiming universal license and in- 
fidelity. Thus there sprang up noiselessly an anti-religious 
party, as yet without any settled principles, but ready to be 
developed into an anti-Christian movement. In vain did 
Bossuet, Fénélon, and even Leibnitz, foretell the abyss into 
which, through this wild chaos of thought and morals, society 
was rushing. Louis cared not to inquire whether his subjects 
believed in Jesus Christ, or even in God, so long as they were 
not Ultramontanes, Calvinists, or Jansenists, and his own 
authority was not impugned. 

Amid such multiplied adverse circumstances, any religion 
that was less than divine must have died out. A century 
earlier the Church had proved her supernatural vitality by 
her wonderful revival, and now she proved it no less by her 
undyingness. Devotion to the Sacred Heart was the means 
by which Christianity was now preserved in France. The 
instrument which our Lord selected for the institution of this 
devotion was Margaret Mary Alacoque, only a simple nun in 
the Convent of the Visitation at Paray-le-Monial. She was 
born in 1647, and her life in religion extended from 1672 to 
1690. Our Lord told her that He chose her “as an abyss of 
unworthiness and ignorance for the accomplishment of so 
great a design, in order that all might be done by Him.” In 
repeated visions He impressed her with the wonderful love 
which fills His Sacred Heart, and the suffering which that 
Heart endured through the ingratitude of men. He said to 
her, “ My Heart wishes to manifest itself to men, that they 
may be enriched by these precious treasures which I discover 
to thee, and which contain sanctifying graces capable of 
drawing them from perdition.” He discovered to her the 
inexplicable wonders of His love, and to what an excess He 
had carried it in His love for men, from whom He received 
only contempt and ingratitude. “It is this,” He said, “ which 
I feel more deeply than all that I suffered in My Passion ; for 
if they would return My love, I should reckon all that I have 
done for them as nothing, and if possible I should even wish 
to do more ; instead of which I meet with coldness and repulses 
on every hand in return for all My anxiety to do them good.” 
He desired her to communicate the first Friday in every month, 
and on every Thursday night to unite herself with Him in His 
mortal sadness and Agony in the Garden; and He told her 
that He had appointed her to institute this devotion in the 
Church. But how was she even to begin her work? In her 
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own community she had not a single friend. Her supernatural 
virtues were misunderstood, and she was despised, contemned, 
and insulted, as seeking singularity, a hypocrite and visionary, 
and even sprinkled with holy water as possessed. How her 
task was accomplished it would be hard to tell. It was not 
till 1665 that the novices, whose mistress she then was, placed 
on an altar a picture of the Sacred Heart. The following year 
the devotion was adopted in the community; but it was not 
till 1713 that it received the sanction of the Bishop. Mean- 
while it had been indirectly authorized by Benedict XIV., and 
no less than three hundred confraternities had been esta- 
blished in other parts of France. And now its diffusion is 
world-wide, and thousands are flocking from all parts of 
Europe, and even coming, we are told, from across the Atlantic, 
to adore the Sacred Heart before the altar at Paray. 

Louis lived long enough to discover how great had been 
his folly. in strengthening the natural enemies of his throne 
by employing them to subjugate the Church on which it was 
based. In the year 1702, the opinion of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne having been demanded on the well-known “ Case 
of Conscience,” forty of them, with the secret approval of 
Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, revived the fact of Jansenius. 
Shortly after, among the papers of F. Quesnel, the successor 
of Arnauld as the head of Jansenism, were found traces of two 
plots to secure themselves an independent position. Alarmed 
at these indications of the activity of this dreaded sect, Louis 
applied to the Pope, Clement XI., who accordingly published 
in 1705 a bull which enforced all previous edicts against Jan- 
senism. The Assembly of the Clergy accepted the bull, but 
only with the Gallican declaration, that obedience to the Pope’s 
decisions is not obligatory till they have been approved by the 
Church through the bishops ; and Noailles made a reservation 
on the question of fact. ‘The Pope was offended, and it was 
only after long negotiations that the King could induce the 
bishops to withdraw the offensive expressions, which, however, 
only embodied the doctrine which he himself had been forcing 
on them for above twenty years. Meanwhile, in 1708, the 
Pope condemned Quesnel’s “ Réflexions Morales sur le Nou- 
veau Testament,” which Noailles had found in circulation,and 
had approved in his former diocese of Chilons. In order to 
prove that he was not a Jansenist, Noailles attacked Port 
Royal des Champs. The nuns having refused to sign the bull 
of 1705, authority was obtained from Rome to place them 
under Port Royal de Paris, which did not share their Jansenist 
faith. On their resistance, Noailles dissolved the community 
in November, 1709, dispersed the nuns in different convents, 
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and D’Argenson, Lieutenant of Police, was sent to demolish the 
Abbey. The Cemetery continuing to be a Jansenist rallying- 
place, D’Argenson two years later removed the bodies to a 
burying-ground at Magni with circumstances of outrage and 
insult, for which the secular power alone was responsible. But 
notwithstanding this anti-Jansenistic demonstration, Noailles 
obstinately refused to withdraw his approval of Quesnel’s book. 
The King therefore asked the Pope to renew his condemnation 
of it ; and the result, in September, 1713, was the famous Bull 
‘‘ Unigenitus,” which condemned explicitly one hundred and 
one propositions taken from it. Noailles and seven bishops 
refused to accept the bull, and wrote to Rome for explanations ; 
but the King stopped the letter. For thirty years Jansenism 
had been allied with Gallicanism, lending its aid to the Gallican 
triumph of 1682, and imparting to it its own democratic and 
turbulent spirit. Louis now saw in the union of the two the 
realization of his life-long forebodings. Though bowed down 
by national and family misfortunes, his imperious will was not 
broken, and he roused his whole power to crush the cabal. 

The Parliament, the Sorbonne, and the other Universities, 
were compelled to register the bull. The bishops were called 
on to subscribe it, and all who refused, were banished or im- 
prisoned. Noailles, encouraged by the King’s great age and 
broken health, forbade his clergy, under pain of suspension, 
to sign. The King applied to Rome for permission to hold a 
National Council, which should depose the Archbishop ; but 
the Pope hesitated to run the risk of such a step in the 
existing state of feeling in France. The death of Louis on 
the 1st September, 1715, cut short the negotiation. Noailles 
was now placed at the head of the Council of Conscience. 
The Sorbonne recalled its acceptance of the bull as having 
been compulsory. The Parliament annulled or burnt the 
Bishop’s pastorals in support of it. For five years Jansenism 
and Gallicanism triumphed; till, at length, in 1720, the con- 
tending parties, weary of strife, came to an agreement. The 
bull, with concerted explanations, was almost universally 
signed, and exterior peace was restored. 

The death of Louis XIV. opened a new era. A great reaction 
from sixty years of crushing tyranny ensued. The spiritual 
forces of evil which physical force had held down, but had 
been incompetent to subdue, broke loose, and the passionate 
character of the ensuing period plainly indicated an inevitable 
and stupendous crisis. Personal Cesarism had expired with 
Louis, but only to be revived in its more oppressive form of 
the Cesarism of the State. The Parliament kept up an in- 
cessant war with the Church on behalf of the Jansenists, 
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annulling the acts of the bishops, seizing their property, and 
even interfering with the administration of the Sacraments. 
The Jansenists co-operated by seditious pamphlets and cari- 
catures, which stirred up the bourgeoisie and artisans, not to 
the adoption of their faith, but to hatred and contempt for 
the King and the clergy.* This hatred and contempt was 
constantly increased by the gross licentiousness of the Re- 
gency, and the still deeper depravity of the personal reign of 
Louis XV., when vice was covered with a thin varnish of 
meretricious refinement, not in order to conceal its vicious- 
ness, but to render it more attractive. Practical sensualism 
prepared the way for philosophic. Descartes gave place to 
Locke, whose political philosophy was seized with avidity. 
The origin of society, the essential nature of government, the 
rights of man, were absorbing topics of discussion. Every 
one had his own theory, but the fundamental ideas of all were 
contempt of all that was or ever had been, including them- 
selves, wild aspirations after an imaginary perfectibility based 
on natural individual reason, and hatred of Christianity, not 
merely as being the basis of existing society, but still more 
because its positive character checked the moral and intel- 
lectual license which they misnamed liberty. These opinions 
were diffused among all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, by the Encyclopedists and by secret societies,— 
Swedenborgians, Martinists, Freemasons, Rosicrucians, Illu- 
minati, Mesmerists, Strict Temperance Sect, &c., all of them 
founded on faith in every invisible and spiritual influence 
except God, and forming a fanatical and propagandist atheism 
which attacked Christianity with indescribable fury.t These 
secret societies spread themselves over Europe, and hand in 
hand with them went the Jansenists, masking by their 
Christian profession the infidelity of their associates. Jan- 
senism had been introduced into Holland at the close of the 
preceding century by two priests of the French Oratory. In 
1724, Steenhoven, a schismatic priest, having obtained episco- 
pal consecration privately from a single suspended bishop, 
Varlet, pretended on his own authority alone to revive the 
archiepiscopal see of Utrecht, which had been extinct for above 
acentury. With a handful of adherents, and in spite of re- 
peated Papal Bulls of excommunication and nullity, the line 
has been carried on to the present day, when it has emerged 
from obscurity in order to confer its own schismatic orders on 
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the schismatic Bishop Reinkens.* Jansenism also penetrated 
into Spain and Portugal, and all through Italy, sometimes 
publicly, but more frequently in secret.t In Vienna, it ap- 

eared under Joseph II.; and later at the schismatic Synod 
of Pistoia, where its revolt against the faith, discipline, and 
devotional spirit of the Church, took a definite shape in a 
series of canons, which were condemned by Pius VI. in 1794. 

Meanwhile, devotion to the Sacred Heart also had widely 
spread, escaping the direct notice of the Parliament by its 
unobtrusive character, but held up to ridicule by the nick- 
name Cordicoles, given by the Jansenists to the members of 
its confraternities, and reproached after the expulsion of the 
Jesuits as having taken up their work. Its influence is seen 
in the higher tone of orthodoxy and fervour in the clergy 
since the days of Noailles and the Bull Unigenitus. It is 
also a significant fact that the prelates who displayed most 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, were subjects of special Parlia- 
mentary persecution on account of their zeal against Jansenism. 
Thus, Henri de Belzunce, who, in 1720, during the plague, 
consecrated the town of Marseilles to the Sacred Heart, had 
his temporalities more than once sequestered ; and Languet, 
Bishop of Soissons, who, in 1729, published the Life of Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque, was one of two prelates whose pastorals 
in favour of the Bull Unigenitus were publicly burnt. When 
the anti-Christian storm had actually burst, the wife and 
daughters of a gentleman who had been executed at Nantes 
for harbouring a Catholic priest, were condemned to death for 
the sole crime of having distributed pictures of the Sacred 
Heart. And, later, this emblem of God’s love and man’s 
ingratitude appeared on the banners of the loyal Catholics of 
La Vendée. 

The expulsion and subsequent suppression of the Jesuits 
was the first open act of the secret conspiracy, which had 
been formed “ to crush the infamous” (écraser l’infime), the 
name by which Christianity was designated. The shout of 
exultation which burst from the infidels at their deliverance 
from these “ great grenadiers ” of the Faith, and the contempt 
with which they spoke of the “canaille Janséniste ” and all 
the other Christians who would not be able to hold their 
ground against the disciplined infidel troops,{ are very 
remarkable. They ought to have silenced for ever the per- 





* Rohrbacher, “ Histoire de ’Eglise,” t. xxvii. 1. 89, p. 154. 2nd Edit. 

t Ranke, “ History of the Popes,” 1. 8, sect. 18. 

t “Correspondance de D’Alembert et Voltaire,’ Lettres 4 Mai, 1762, 
30 Janviers, 2 Mars, 1764. 
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sistently reiterated calumnies against the Society; and they 
would no doubt have done so, had not the enmity against 
them had a preternatural source, or were passion and pre- 
judice amenable to reason. 

When at length the great crisis came, a small portion of 
the Jansenist body “started back in affright,” but the rest 
advanced boldly. The Constitutional Church was the creation 
of forty Jansenists, who sat in the National Assembly of 
1790.* The Jansenist curé, Grégoire, was the first to swear 
obedience to it, and his example was followed by thirty-six 
priests and two bishops, Talleyrand and Gobel, while amid 
cries of “A la lanterne! ” all the rest of the clerical body stood 
aloof in a noble martyr spirit, ready to shed their blood rather 
than sully their faith. Two years later, Grégoire eclipsed 
even Robespierre by the savage fury with which he demanded 
the King’s condemnation ; and in the following year, while 
the ex-Oratorians Fouché and Lebon, were carrying the Reign 
of Terror through France, Gobel and his clerical associates 
appeared at the bar of the Convention, threw off their priest- 
hood, and took part in the Feast of Reason, which celebrated 
the extinction of Christianity. On the other hand, about 
50,000 Catholic secular priests, out of a total of 60,000, and 
almost all the religious, refused to swear, some escaping into 
exile, but the rest dyeing the scaffolds, the streets, and the 
floors of their prisons with their blood, or “wandering in 
deserts, in mountains, in dens, and in caves of the earth,” 
“ being in want, distressed, afflicted,” like the prophets of old, 
“of whom the world was not worthy.” 





* Thiers, “ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise,” ¢, 5. 
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Contemporary Review for March, 1874. Art. I. “Czesarism and Ultra- 
montanism.” By James Fitzsames STEPHEN. London: Strahan. 


"A] OT so long since it was the fashionable creed, that a 

‘‘hard and fast” line can be drawn between things 
religious on the one hand, and things political on the other ; 
that the Church has exclusive supremacy in the former, the 
State in the latter; that the Church has no more right of 
interference within the sphere primarily political, than the 
State has in the sphere primarily religious; and that this 
simple consideration determines, as it were by a stroke of the 
pen, the respective provinces of Church and State. This 
theory was condemned by the Church from the time of its 
being first started: and, as viewed by reason alone, is so 
utterly rotten, that it must have crumbled (one would think) 
at the first touch: its only principle of permanence being, that 
it afforded plausible support to an indubitably true conclu- 
sion. Under the circumstances of modern Europe, it is indu- 
bitably the civil ruler’s duty to give all Christian denominations 
full religious liberty; and no other way so readily presented 
itself for upholding this truth, as the drawing a sharp and 
trenchant distinction between the respective provinces of 
Church and State. 

The result, however, has shown what might otherwise have 
been taken for granted ; viz., that it is a course full of danger, 
to base a true conclusion on a false premiss. Czesarism is 
more profoundly unreasonable and indefinitely more irreligious 
in tendency, than liberalism itself: still it is not so utterly 
absurd on the surface; and its advocates are able to impress 
both others and themselves with the notion that they have 
proved its truth, when all that they have done has been to 
disprove one particular antagonistic doctrine. Such a mode 
of argument, utterly unreasonable in itself, is quite violently 
so as addressed against Catholics; because the Church— 
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with all her hatred of Cesarism—not only has given no 
countenance to that particular ground of opposition which has 
been adopted by liberals, but (as we have already said) has 
consistently denounced their theory. 

The doctrine of Cesarism (to speak briefly and generally) 
is, that all human rights rest on human law as on their founda- 
tion; that the civil ruler, as he gave them, so can revoke 
them; that he is at liberty to use the temporal sword for the 
express purpose of extirpating doctrines sincerely held as 
revealed truth, without any other reason for so doing, except 
that he accounts them prejudicial to the temporal interests of 
his empire. Such is the doctrine which is coming to be more 
and more in the ascendant among the Church’s assailants. 
In proportion as she has been increasingly able to exhibit 
her true colours—in proportion as her children have grown 
in multitude, in zeal for her cause, in preference for things 
eternal over things temporal—in that proportion has a larger 
number of her enemies found the notion utterly intolerable, 
that the civil ruler is bound to permit her free development. 
Reviewing the argumentative basis on which this obligation 
has been chiéfly rested by non-Catholic advocates of tolera- 
tion, they find (truly enough) that nothing can well be feebler 
or more inconsecutive. They have fallen back therefore on 
that older error, which existed before liberalism was heard of, 
and which has far the more robust life of the two. Then, 
further, the same motives which have stimulated thinkers to the 
theory of Cesarism, have stimulated politicians to its practice. 
Throughout Germany at least, that false and tyrannical doc- 
trine is very practically carried out, in the most extreme 
and shameless shape which in these days would meet with 
endurance. And thus it happens, that each party derives 
additional strength from the other. The Church’s oppressors 
become far more confident in their evil practices, by feeling 
that they have a theory at their back: while political writers, 
on the other hand, derive vastly increased animation and spirit 
from the circumstance, that they are actually witnessing that 
in the concrete which they defend in the abstract; that 
their theoretical speculations meet with so vigorous a practical 
response. 

Before we turn our attention to the Archbishop’s most 
timely and forcible denunciation of Ceesarism, it will be well 
to place before our readers a vivid though compressed ex- 
hibition of what is done in Germany by the Falck laws. We 
will not, for this purpose, cite the Archbishop or any other 
Catholic: we will cite a writer in the “ Fortnightly Review ” 
of last February, who is not even a Theist; Mr. Frederick 
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Harrison. It may be said indeed with truth that, though no 
Theist, he has much sympathy, as a Comtist, with the Catholic 
opposition to Prince Bismarck. But Mr. Morley, Editor of 
the “ Fortnightly,” expresses (p. 293, note) a hearty con- 
demnation of Mr. Harrison’s views on the subject: yet he 
does not even allege, that his contributor has misrepre- 
sented those laws in any single detail. The passage then, 
which we are about to quote, has been admitted by a distin- 
guished advocate of the Falck laws to describe correctly their 
_. “Tt must be remembered,” says Mr. Harrison, that 
the laws 


affect not the Catholic Church alone, but every Christian community, 
Lutheran, Independent, and Unitarian. A portion of the Protestant body 
of Prussia is as Erastian, or let us say as servile, as our own Established 
Church ; and they have taken the new laws with the same meekness that 
they would take anything from the State, of which they form a mere subor- 
dinate bureau. But to a portion of the Protestant and Independent com- 
munities the new laws are as odious as they are to Catholics, and fall as 
heavily on them as they do on the Church. 

Now what is the practical effect of these laws? First, they require 
as the condition of fulfilling any function in any Christian community, 
that the priest or minister should submit to a specified system of 
State education, and should have three years of theological training 
under a State professor. Next they require the sanction of the Govern- 
ment upon the appointment or the transfer of a cleric to any sacred 
duty, great or small, in every Christian community. Then they place the 
direction of the education, in every clerical training school in the kingdom, 
in the hands of the minister of State ; and make illegal any new religious 
seminary, of whatever sect and however supported, including boarding 
schools of young persons. These, then, are the main provisions. That is to 
say, the State undertakes the theological training of every kind of Christian 
cleric, Protestant or Catholic. It regulates the appointment to every kind 
of clerical duty, Protestant or Catholic. And it suppresses every theo- 
logical education other than its own. These three provisions are carried 
out by agnachinery of fine, imprisonment, dismissal, and an ultimate court 
of lay Appeal common to the whole of the Christian communities of the 
kingdom. ... 

It is obvious, at a glance, that the new laws introduce as rigid a system 
of State intervention in religion as it is possible to conceive. It is the policy 
of Laud in the nineteenth century. It does not apply exclusively to Catho- 
lics, but to all Christians alike. It reduces every Christian community to 
the position of a Government bureau ; and makes Prince Bismarck the Pope 
of all the religious bodies in the kingdom, other than Jews. The humblest 
priest or curate is forced to submit to an exclusive State training, and that 
in the official theology. The State undertakes to find suitable training for 
Catholics, Lutherans, and all phases of Christian divinity. Nay, more. The 
State makes itself responsible for every clerical appointment in the kingdom. 
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Lastly, all private seminaries are suppressed. This is not so much the 
creating of a new State Church; it is rather the creating a new religious 
department of the State. Let us imagine the consequences of these laws 
applied to this country, and carried by a strong minister through the British 
Parliament. When this was done, Archbishop Manning and Archbishop 
Cullen, Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. James Martineau, Mr. Miall, Mr. Voysey, 
Dr. Pusey, Mr. Newman Hall, Dr. Cumming and Father Ignatius, would all 
be State officials ; they would all have to pass three years’ theological training 
under a Professor, whose “scheme of study had been previously approved” 
by the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, or some similar functionary. The 
whole of the English clerical bodies, Anglican, Catholic, Wesleyan, Inde- 
pendent, Quaker, or Baptist, would have to pass this special theological 
training in a State university, and could exercise no function in their 
respective communities until they had the certificate of the State Professor. 
The whole of the Scotch Presbyterians, Established or Free Kirk, the Irish 
Churches, Catholic, Episcopalian, or Presbyterian, would be in the same 
position. The Wesleyan Conference, the Irish synods, the Catholic bishops, 
could not appoint a priest, minister, or curate, without obtaining the consent 
of Lord Aberdare. If they appointed a beadle or a lecturer without that 
consent, or appointed a person who had not the State certificate of theological 
competency, they would be liable to fine, imprisonment, and ultimate depo- 
sition. Not only every theological professor at Oxford and Cambridge would 
have to “submit his scheme of studies” to the President of the Council ; 
but every seminary in the kingdom, Catholic or Protestant, endowed or free, 
for priests or for boys, would have to do the same. And Lord Aberdare and 
Mr. Forster would be regulating the text-books for use in St. Bees’, in the 
Unitarian Manchester New College, at the Irish Catholic colleges, and the 
Scotch free schools ; and it would be a matter of fine and imprisonment to 
start anew seminary or a new school, even by voluntary subscriptions and 
for purely private ends. Finally, one uniform tribunal, “the Royal Court of 
Appeal for Ecclesiastical Affairs,” is established and legislates at once for all 
Christian communities. It reviews and controls every decision, sentence, or 
act of discipline of every religious community in the kingdom. If this 
tremendous development of the Privy Council were set up in this country, 
it would have on its hands the entire discipline and direction of the English 
and Irish Catholics, the Presbyterian and the Free Kirk of Scotland, and 
every dissenting body in the kingdom. 


Prince Bismarck gives vague hints, that this prodigious 
legislation has been rendered necessary by the plotting of 
Catholic bishops and priests against the State. But he cannot 
be supposed to intend that this statement should be taken as 
serious. In the first place he has been unable to cite one 
single instance of this, though repeatedly challenged to do 
so; secondly, had there been such. plotting, this would have 
been an excellent reason for visiting the few guilty with con- 
dign retribution, but would be no reason whatever for punish- 
ing the innocent; and thirdly (as Mr. Harrison points out) 
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Catholics, although the chief, are very far from being the only 
sufferers. 

Another excuse has been put forth for this intolerable 
tyranny: viz. that the Vatican Definition of 1870 revo- 
lutionized the relations of Church and State. To this the 
Archbishop replies with irrefragable force : 


I cannot doubt that the public writers who make these assertions believe 
them to be true; but I am at a loss to conceive how men of undeniable 
ability, with the facts of history before them, can make such assertions. 
The governments of the world have consciously framed all their contracts 
and concordats with an infallible Church. The conditions on which those 
relations of amity were founded, were always based upon the laws and prin- 
ciples of an infallible Church. The question as to the seat of that infulli- 
bility is not temporal, or civil, or political, or diplomatic, or external, but 
strictly internal, domestic, and theological. The Vatican definition has not 
altered, by the shadow of a jot or a tittle, the relations of the civil powers 
of the world to the infallibility of the Church. To allege the Vatican defini- 
tions as a justification of the Falck laws, appears to me to be a blot upon 
the good sense or upon the candour of those who allege it. Into which of 
the Falck laws does the infallibility of the Pope enter? No one can pretend 
to believe that it does, This declamation about the Vatican Council and 
the Pope’s infallibility appears to me to be the evidence of a weak case. It 
is easy to create a prejudice against the accused when the world hates him ; 
and there is a motive for doing so, when the witnesses cannot agree 
together (pp. xv. xvi.). 


A third defence has been attempted by some English Pro- 
testants, who are strangely unmindful of German state maxims. 
Let the Church give up, they say, the property she has received 
from the State, and the State will cease to interfere with her 
doctrine and internal discipline. Now of course the German 
Bishops could not assent to the State depriving the Church of 
her property ; for the State never gave it, and to take it away 
would be an iniquitous spoliation : but we may very safely say, 
that they would regard such spoliation as incommensurably a 
less calamity, than the unjust laws by which they are now 
oppressed. Howeveritissimplyludicroustothink that anysuch 
alternative is open to them. What Prince Bismarck desires— 
we need hardly say—is not that there shall be what has been 
called “ a free Church in a free State ’’; for on the contrary he 
would regard this as about the most odious of all possible 
arrangements. What he desires is, that every bishop and 
priest be a paid functionary of the State ; and practically yield 
undivided allegiance, whether in temporals or spirituals, to his 
earthly country. 

It is very curious indeed, how Protestant Englishmen, even 
of more than ordinary intelligence and education, lose their 
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head, when they contemplate the fact of a Church which they 
detest being persecuted by a statesman whom they choose to 
admire. Here is Dean Stanley—whose own sympathies (we 
suppose) are rather with the old-fashioned liberalism than with 
the new Cesarism—jauntily and blandly propounding a some- 
what remarkable theory. ‘It cannot be deemed an inter- 
ference with religious liberty” quoth he “ to demand full scope 
for the development of those elements within that distracted 
body ” the Roman Catholic Church, “ that ” the German 
Government “deems most in accordance with the highest 
views of knowledge, of patriotism and of religion.” A writer 
in the “ Guardian” has so clearly set forth the full meaning 
of this wonderful affirmation, that we are sure our readers will 
be glad of our placing the whole article before them. Dean 
Stanley himself, we believe, will be as much amazed as every- 
body else, by the consequences which his dictum really involves. 


It is disappointing to find a theory and practice of persecution already 
initiated by so eminent an advocate of freedom as the Dean of West- 
minster—of course, as is always the case—against his own particular enemy, 
ecclesiastical dogmatism. 

In a letter to the Protestant meeting at St. James’s Hall, he praises the 
German Government for not only recognising the importance of religion, but 
“the duty of enlightening and purifying it in contact with the various grades 
of civilisation.” This, though capable of a pious interpretation, is the old and 
familiar language, by which persecution in all ages has been recommended. 

But he proceeds to develop his meaning more fully. The German Govern- 
ment, he says, has had the wisdom to see that the Roman Church is rent by 
divisions, “ not the less wide and deep because they are for the most part 
disavowed or concealed”: and he adds that— 

“Tt cannot be deemed an interference with religious liberty to demand full 
scope for the development of those elements within the distracted body” 
[the Roman Catholic Church] “that it” [the German Protestant Government] 
“deems most in accordance with the highest views of knowledge, of patriot- 
ism, and of religion.” 

Here we have evidently a general principle, extending far beyond the case 
and country to which the Dean applies it. Let us see what it would cover 
in England ; remembering, what Dean Stanley forgets, that a Government 
need not be religious, because it takes on itself to meddle with religion. 

We are all just now familiar with the doctrines of Mr. John Mill. Sup- 
pose them in the ascendant. Suppose a Cabinet of clever and respectable 
men, of the Julian type, who, on the whole, deemed it “ most in accordance 
with the highest views of knowledge, of patriotism, and of religion,” to believe 
with Mr. James Mill, that there was no ascertainable Supreme Being, that 
the existing ideas of such a Being were one worse than another, and the 
Christian worse than any ;—with MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, that the idea of 
a future life seriously interferes with the general well-being in this ;—and 
with some modern politicians, that no man can be a really good citizen, who 
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does not prefer the cause of his country to the cause of his God. Taking the 
chances of the next twenty-five years, such a Cabinet may be said to be on 
the cards. And seeing how it is the fashion to interpret promises to believe, 
we can hardly call it off the cards that there should be found in the English 
Church clergymen, who would not consider themselves precluded by any 
notions of faith or honesty from preaching such doctrines in their pulpits. 
At any rate, on the cards or off the cards, the supposition will do to illustrate 
a principle. How would the Dean of Westminster’s principle apply to it ? 

The Christian Church being professedly a society formed for the purpose 
of spreading the knowledge of God; whose very existence is based on that 
purpose ; and which would become, or ought to become, dung and refuse in 
its own eyes, if it allowed any consideration to interfere with the fulfilment 
of that purpose ;—this, we say, being the nature and history of the Christian 
Church, “ it could not,” on the Dean’s principle, “ be deemed an interference 
with religious liberty” for such an atheistical Government (using the term as 
one of description, not abuse) on the ground of an alleged “ division of opin- 
ion,” of the existence of which, “though for the most part disavowed or con- 
cealed,” they constituted themselves the judges without appeal, “to demand 
full scope for the development of those elements within the distracted body, 
that it deems most in accordance with the highest views of knowledge, of 
patriotism, or of religion.” In other words, a philosophe minister, whether 
right or wrong in his philosophy, cannot be said to infringe religious liberty, 
if he requires a Christian Church to permit any number of her ministers in 
any number of her churches, with her authority and as part of her own ser- 
vices, to denounce the belief in the Supreme Being, and the iniquity of mak- 
ing it our first object to serve Him. We, of course, do Dean Stanley the jus- 
tice of believing, that he would not like this application of his canon. But 
can he seriously mean that it would be consistent with the principles of re- 
ligious liberty ? And if not, why does he say so ? 

Ifa State thinks a religion so noxious as to amount to a crime against 
society (like Thuggism), it may go very far in punishing that religion when 
appearing in overt acts, and in treating those who meet to do those overt acts 
as conspirators ; and it may say, in defence of itself, that a crime does not 
cease to be a crime because it calls itself a religion. If a State subsidises a 
religion, it may withdraw its subsidy, subject to the usual considerations of 
equity, if the religion substantially changes its character, or if the State itself 
changes its mind, and may say in defence of itself that it does what it likes 
with its own. But it is pure tyranny, without any such indictment as justi- 
fies a forfeiture of rights, to claim for a Protestant civil power to require a 
non-Protestant religious organisation (or, of course, vice versd) to allow its own 
teachers in its own pulpits to “develop elements” which it deems irreligious. 

To do Prince Bismarck justice, we are not aware that he has ever put for- 
ward so intolerable a claim. 


So much on the existent practice of Casarism. We doubt 
not that its theory also has been set forth in Germany by 
many a courtly writer, though no such work (as far as we 
know) has found its way into England. Two distinguished 
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thinkers however have come prominently forward in this 
country, as champions of Cesarism; Professor Huxley and 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen. Of these we regard the latter as far 
the more deserving of attention. We think that Professor 
Huxley, like Anteeus, loses his strength, when removed from 
contact with physical tangibilities ; and that his speculations, 
whether in metaphysical or social questions, are very unlikely 
to exercise any considerable influence. With Mr. Stephen 
the case is different. His work on “ Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity ’”’ seems to us one of unusual power, and calculated to 
affect profoundly those who may study it with care. 

Under these circumstances it is, that the Archbishop of 
Westminster has published his important Essay; and Mr. 
Stephen was as simply the one appropriate person to attempt 
its refutution, as Mr. Disraeli was the one appropriate person 
to succeed Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Stephen’s reply appears in the 
“Contemporary ”’ for March; and we are writing before the 
April number of that Review appears, with the Archbishop’s 
rejoinder. Mr. Stephen promises a second paper; and we 
believe that the Archbishop also is to write a second time. 
We cannot then with advantage take any direct part in the 
controversy, until the principals shall have concluded; when 
we shall hope to give a general account of the course it has 
taken, and to draw the various importané inferences, which it 
will doubtless have suggested. And we shall take the same 
opportunity of drawing our readers’ attention to Mr. Mivart’s 
very able articles on ‘‘ Contemporary Evolution,” which are 
also now proceeding in the “ Contemporary.” Even on the 
present occasion however, there are two things we can do. 
We will firstly exhibit the ground occupied by the Archbishop 
in his original paper. Then, secondly, we will briefly ex- 
hibit Mr. Stephen’s fundamental principles on religion and 
morality, as specially illustrating his theories concerning 
ecclesiastical and civil government. 

By “ Ceesarism ” the Archbishop understands (p. 18) “ the 
supremacy of the civil over the spiritual.” 


The sovereignty of Ceesarism is absolute and dependent on no conditions ; 
it is also exclusive, because it does not tolerate any jurisdiction above and 
within its own. It does not recognize any laws except of its own making. 

Now, this supreme power need not be held in the hand of one man. It 
may be a People or a Senate, or a King or an Emperor. Its essence is the 
claim to absolute and exclusive sovereignty. It by necessity excludes God, 
His sovereignty and His laws. The sole fountain of law is the human will, 
individual or collective. Cuwsar finds the law in himself, and creates right 
and wrong, the just and the unjust, the sacred and the profane. He has 
no Statute-book but human nature, and he is the sole and supreme interpreter 
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and expositor of that natural law. Therefore law, morals, politics, and 
religion all come from him, and all depend upon him. The Sovereign Prince 
or State legislates, judges, executes by its own will and hand. This 
sovereign power creates everything : it fashions the political constitution ; it 
delegates jurisdiction, revocable at its word ; it suspends or measures out 
personal liberty ; it controls domestic life ; it claims the children as its own ; 
it educates them at its will, and after models and theories of its own device 


(pp. 19, 20). 


God has endowed men with certain indefeasible rights— 
not of course as against Himself—but as against the civil 
government; and the essence of Cesarism is, that the ruler 
disregards those rights. In addition to those more directly 
spiritual services which the Church has rendered to mankind, 
she has rendered this service also, that she has stood forth as 
their buckler and defence against State tyranny. ‘“‘ There 
can be no Cesarism where Christ reigns.” 


I hope that I have made clear that Christianity has redeemed man and 
society from Cvesarism—that is, from the unlimited despotism of man over 
man—and that so long as the two powers, spiritual and civil, are vested in 
distinct persons,* the liberty of conscience and the liberty of religion, as well 
as the liberty of man in his public and private life, are secured ; that where- 
soever the civil power or Sovereign usurps upon the spiritual liberty of the 
Church, and affects to exercise a supremacy over it, all liberties are at stake 
—the liberty of conscience, the liberty of religion, the domestic liberty of 
families, and the political liberty of citizens. Under Ciesarism all kinds of 
freedom alike are violated. 

The natural antagonist of Cwsarism is the Christian Church, with all its 
liberties of doctrine and discipline, of faith and jurisdiction (p. 58). 


It may be asked perhaps wherein at last lies the essential 
difference of the two powers; why the State’s supremacy in 
spirituals is to be accounted tyranny, while the Church’s 
supremacy in spirituals is accounted liberty. The Archbishop’s 
answer is simple and expressive :— 


Obedience to the Church is liberty ; and it is liberty, because the Church 
cannot err or mislead either men or nations. If the Church were not infal- 
lible, obedience to it might be the worst of bondages. This is Ultra- 
montanism, or the liberty of the soul divinely guaranteed by an infallible 
Church ; the proper check and restraint of Ceesarism, as Cesarism is the 
proper antagonist of the sovereignty of God (p. 25). 


By “Cesarism”’ pure and simple, the Archbishop means 
to express what he elsewhere calls “ Pagan Ceesarism.” For 


* The Archbishop had previously explained, that his remarks by no 
means apply to the civil princedom of the Holy Father. Nowhere has 
Cesarism less prevailed, than in the Pope’s government of Rome. 
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it is evident that there is a “ Christian Cesarism’”’; or in 
other words that the State may do various things as the 
Church’s minister, which she may not do by any supremacy 
of her own. This is excellently expressed by the Archbishop. 


From these principles we see the difference between the Pagan Cesarism 
and that which I will call the Christian Cesarism. 

1. The first regards the State as its own creation, the second as the creation 
of God. 

2. The first is Pontiff and King over body and soul absolute and exclusive ; 
the second is subject in all that belongs to the soul to the Divine law and to 
the Church of Jesus Christ. 

3. The first makes religion an instrument or department of the State ; the 
second makes it the limitation of civil power, and the protection of human 
liberty. 

4. The first treats the Church as subject to itself ; the second treats all 
civil power as subject to God and His law, of which the Church is the guardian 
and the interpreter. 

5. The first regards all power, civil and religious, as derived from the 
people ; the second regards civil power as formally from God, and the spi- 
ritual power as exclusively from God, and therefore dependent on God alone 
(pp. 30, 31). 


The remarks we have already made imply, that in a very 
true sense the Church is by divine right supreme over 
the State: in this sense, namely, that (1) she has supreme 
authority on every question, which directly or indirectly 
touches men’s eternal interests; and that (2) she has the 
rigbt of deciding without appeal, what those questions are. 
“Any power,” says the Archbishop (p. 86), ‘which is 
independent, and which can alone fix the limits of its own 
jurisdiction, is ipso facto supreme.” 

It may be thought that there is a certain unreality in such 
a discussion; because the Church throughout the world is 
prevented to so deplorable an extent, from exercising rights 
which she indubitably possesses. Nevertheless—as we have 
often before argued—it is highly important, not for specu- 
lative purposes only but for directly practical, that her true 
doctrine be rightly understood. We will add therefore two 
further explanations. 

_ The Archbishop does not for a moment deny—nor can 
it truly be denied—that those measures, which primarily 
concern the comforts and conveniences of life, and in which 
the Church does not intervene on the ground of any im- 
moral or anti-religious tendency, are to be decided entirely 
according to the best judgment of the civil ruler. It is for 
him to legislate, according to his view of his people’s highest 
interests, on taxation, currency, corn-laws, the electoral 
VOL. XXII.—No. xLIV. [New Series.] 2F 
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franchise, the constitution of Parliament, &c. &c. On such 
matters—always supposing that there is no intervention of 
the Church founded on doctrinal and religious considerations 
—bishops and priests as such have nothing to say; but only 
so far as they may possess this or that privilege, in their 
capacity of citizens. It should be added moreover, as the 
Archbishop distinctly explains (p. vii.), “ that the civil power 
is a creation of God, and within its own sphere has an 
authority and rights sanctioned by God; and where the civil 
power is exercised in conformity with Christianity, has a 
consecrated authority.” 

A second explanation is even more imperatively called for. 
It is sometimes thought that, if Catholics obtained predominant 
power in any given country, they would be required by their 
doctrine to exercise coercion towards their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen, with the view of obtaining their submission to 
the Church. The very reverse is true. According to Catholic 
doctrine, disciples are to be brought into the Church by per- 
suasion, not by coercion; and the proper purpose of the 
latter is, not to bring about Catholic unity, but to maintain it 
when it has been brought about. This is a point on which we 
have often insisted in previous numbers. 

On the whole then, the upshot of the Archbishop’s Essay 
seems to be, that it is the Catholic Church alone which can unite 
results otherwise incompatible. It is by her agency alone, and 
only where the whole body of citizens are Catholics, that on 
the one hand the civil ruler can promote their highest interest 
with thorough effectiveness, while on the other hand he in no 
degree encroaches on their religious freedom. “ This,” and 
this only, “is the solution of the problem, which the world 
cannot solve” (p. 25). 

Here a further inquiry is suggested. Civil rulers, in various 
parts of Christendom, are ignorant of the Church’s divine 
authority ; while in other parts, even though Catholics may 
be in supreme authority, there is a large intermixture of here- 
ditary Protestants. Under such circumstances, what is the 
appropriate course for the civil ruler to pursue? This is 
indubitably a question, which demands to be frankly encoun- 
tered: but it is episodical to the Archbishop’s main design ; 
and for ourselves we will postpone its discussion, until we 
are able to deal with the subject as a whole. We heartily 
agree however with the Archbishop’s incidental remark 
(p. vii.), that the state of things now existent in England is 
not widely removed from exemplifying the reasonable solution 
of this problem. 

Our readers then have now substantially before them the 
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thesis, which the Archbishop is prepared to defend; and we 
pass from him to his assailant. We have been wishing, for 
some little time past, to comment on Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s 
opinions: for there seem’ every probability that, for some 
years to come, he will be among the most prominent and 
effective opponents of Catholicity; against which religion 
indeed, he consistently exhibits the strongest animosity. We 
shall doubtless hereafter have to encounter him again and 
again, on this or that theme ; and as to this particular question 
of Czsarism, he will be our one direct antagonist. It may 
be here therefore seasonable (as we have already said) to 
lay some sort -of foundation for our future conflicts, by the 
exhibition of his fundamental principles on religion and 
morality. 

It has never been our habit, any more than it is our 
interest, to undervalue the intellectual ability of our opponents ; 
and in many ways Mr. Stephen exhibits great intellectual 
power. On historical, political, and especially politico-re- 
ligious questions, he thinks with great vigour and originality ;* 
his language is a most skilfully chosen expression of his 
thoughts; and his illustrations, in which he abounds to an 
unusual extent, are singularly apt and expressive. We hardly 
ever read a volume to us so intensely interesting, as his 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” which we have named at 
the head of our article; though the interest of course is to 
a very large extent painful. Some parts of the work indeed 
are no less true in matter, than admirable in expression. 
We would mention in particular one of his favourite themes, 
the intimate and indissoluble connection of religion with all 
the highest elements of secular life. Then again we cannot 
but warmly sympathize with various passages, in which he 
denounces the shallowness and rottenness of the popular tra- 
ditional liberalism, and of the prevalent cant about progress. 
We observe with hearty concurrence—though with no small 
surprise, considering his professed utilitarianism—that he 
ascribes to punishment a far higher end, than that of mere 





* We limit our eulogy, it will be seen, to these questions. On theology, 
of course, Mr. Stephen does not write. In philosophy he is a phenomenist ; 
and in fact is the originator of that amazing statement—afterwards defended 
by Mr. Mill—that Omnipotence could make a world in which 2+2 should 
equal 5. It is characteristic of philosophical controversy—perhaps peculiar 
to it—that no one can adhere eagerly to either of the two great schools, without 
thinking somewhat meanly on the philosophical competence of those who 
adhere to the other. Certainly, for ourselves, we consider that the advocacy 
of such an opinion as Mr. Stephen’s proves conclusively shallowness and 
confusion of thought. Doubtless he would return the en 
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prevention (p. 162). Still more impressive to our mind (though 
containing here and there some incidental statements. with 
which we cannot concur) are his remarks (p. 311 et seq.) on 
personal identity, and on the immense importance of that fact 
as an argument for the soul’s immortality.* 

On the other hand (as it seems to us) Mr. Stephen is 
utterly without the power, so largely possessed by the late 
Mr. Mill, of apprehending the view opposed to his own, and 
understanding its attractions. Then there is in his writings a 
pervading shallow impetuosity (if we may so express our- 
selves) which hurries him into really surprising self-contra- 
dictions. Again he is not only altogether out of sympathy with 
what Catholics call the interior life, but seems to us entirely 
unaware that there is such a thing. And thus it happens 
that he advocates what is about the most tyrannical theory on 
the State’s legitimate functions which has ever been main- 
tained in Christian times—he advocates (we say) this theory, 
not so much from intentional harshness towards his fellow-men, 
as from sheer ignorance how inestimable are the treasures of 
which he would deprive them. Lastly (as we shall presently 
exhibit at greater length), his theory on a supreme being is to 
our mind about the most revolting, which has ever been exco- 
gitated by a man removed above savage barbarism. 

Before proceeding to this, it will be worth our while to 
present our readers with one instance of Mr. Stephen’s intense 
—indeed really incredible—prejudice against Catholicity. 
** A Roman Catholic,” he says in effect (p. 86), “ really thinks 
that a wafer is God Almighty.” Now let us observe the 
meaning of this. A wafer is an inanimate substance, made by 
a human being out of pre-existent materials ; and Mr. Stephen 
affirms that Catholics regard this inanimate substance as the 
creator of heaven and earth. If they believed this, they 
would be on a level with the most grovelling, degraded, and 





* We think that those of our readers who give their minds to things 
philosophical, will be keenly interested in the following passage ; expressing 
as it does so momentous and solemn a truth :—“ It is surely clear that our 
words, the sounds. which we make with our lips, are but very imperfect 
symbols ; that they all presuppose matter and sensation, and are thus 
unequal to the task of expressing that which . . . lies beyond and above 
matter and sensation. . . . It seems to me that we are spirits in prison, 
able only to make signals to each other, but with a world of things to think 
and to say which our signals cannot describe at all. It is this necessity for 
working with tools which break in your hand when any really powerful 
strain is put on them, which so often gives an advantage in argument to the 
inferior over the superior, to the man who can answer to the purpose easy 
things to understand over the man whose thoughts split the seams of the 
dress in which he has to clothe them ” (pp. 314-5). 
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irreligious of savages; and Mr. Stephen was bound therefore 

to weigh his grounds well, before bringing against them so 

frightful an accusation. But what could be his grounds? 
The following dogmata are held with divine faith by every 

Catholic ; and they are pretty well all which bear on the 
uestion. 

I. The Creator of heaven and earth is a spiritual Being, 
infinite in all perfections. 

II. He exists in Three Persons. 

III. The Second Person has assumed a human body and 
soul. 

IV. His human body is simultaneously present in very 
many places, under the external form of bread. 

Of these four dogmata, the three former are professed 
by a large number of non-Catholics: and it is the last alone, 
which is peculiar to the special objects of Mr. Stephen’s 
aversion. When then he alleges that Catholics “ think that a 
wafer is God Almighty,” we must ask him to explain himself 
more definitely. Does he mean “ the substance of a wafer” ? 
But Catholics are obliged to believe with divine faith, that 
there is no substance of bread in the Sacred Host; and Mr. 
Stephen cannot mean that they regard a non-existent thing as 
God Almighty. Is he speaking then of that group of visible and 
tangible phenomena, which suggest the presence of a wafer ? 
But Catholics are obliged to believe with divine faith that 
these are created accidents ; and he cannot mean that Catholics 
regard created accidents—accidents which are actually desti- 
tute of a substance in which they may inhere—as being God 
Almighty. What Mr. Stephen must really intend to affirm is, 
that the whole Catholic philosophy about substance and accident 
is untenable. Well, we do not complain of him for saying this ; 
on the contrary, our complaint is that he does not say it. 
What he has a right to affirm from his point of view is, that 
Catholics hold a false philosophical doctrine (demonstrably 
false if you will) on substance and accident. What he does 
in effect affirm is, that they think that a wafer created heaven 
and earth. How can controversy be carried on, if the parties 
are to indulge in such reckless and outrageous caricature ? 
Mr. Stephen would not thus libel Protestants ; it is Catholics 
only, who are assailed by such weapons as these. 

But now let us see whether Mr. Stephen’s own notion of a 
supreme being is such, as to warrant him in casting stones at 
others. Here is the most definite of his pronouncements on 
the subject. 


To the question—“ admitting the existence of God, do you believe him 
to be good?” I should reply—If by “good” you mean “disposed to prc- 
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mote the happiness of mankind absolutely,” I answer No. If by “good” 
you mean “ virtuous,” I reply, the question has no meaning (p. 330). 


Elsewhere he calls him in effect ‘an infinitely wise and 
powerful legislator, whose own nature is confessedly inscru- 
table to man” (p. 323). Such is Mr. Stephen’s habitual 
conception of the creator: he is infinitely powerful; infinitely 
clever; by no means “disposed to promote the happiness of 
mankind absolutely” ; and it is simply unmeaning to say that 
he is virtuous, or (as Theists prefer to call it) holy.* Well at 
all events Mr. Stephen has no right to call such a creator by 
the name of “God”; for by that name is ordinarily designated 
an Infinitely Perfect Being. The heathens indeed used to 
address Jupiter as ‘‘omnipotens,” while believing bim to be 
an adulterer, a perjurer, and a parricide. “ Jupiter” then is 
as good a name as we can think of, for the creator imagined by 
Mr. Stephen; and his peculiar form of atheism may well be 
called “ Jovism.”” It stands out in quite curious contrast to 
Mr. Stuart Mill’s. In what has been called (and we think 
truly) the most eloquent passage he ever wrote, Mr. Mill pro- 
tests from the bottom of his heart against such a notion, as 
that mere power can constitute a sufficient ground for worship 
and allegiance. We have ourselves more than once expressed 
our own earnest concurrence on this matter with Mr. Mill’s 
judgment. We must regard indeed atheism in any shape, as 
unspeakably debasing to the human character: but to us there 
is no other form of atheism so revolting as Mr. Stepheun’s ; 
viz., the offering supreme homage to a non-holy Jupiter, on 
the ground of his being considered powerful and clever. 

This idolatry of mere power is a characteristic of Mr. 
Stephen’s philosophy, which specially harmonizes with his 
Ceesarism. The very essence of Cesarism is, that it recognizes 
no rights except those accorded by human law; or (in other 
words) no rights except those accorded by that authority, 
which has physical force at its command. Mr. Stephen’s 
conception of rights is entirely in accordance with his con- 
ception of a supreme being. “Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro 
ratione voluntas.” 

We proceed, from Mr. Stephen’s doctrine on the creator, to 
his doctrine on virtue and morality. Theists, we need hardly 
say, account it the highest kind of morality, that they adore 
and love the All-holy God; and, that from love of Him and in 
obedience to His command, they labour (1) for the spiritual 
and (2) for the temporal welfare of mankind. From this sphere 





* We should explain that Mr. Stephen only accounts it probable, not 
certain, that there exists a supreme being at all. 
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of morality Mr. Stephen is of course entirely excluded by his 
Jovism. As regards, however, the external duties of morality, 
he lays down (we willingly admit) the highest standard con- 
sistent with irreligiousness. The true “ utilitarian standard,’ 
he says (p. 285), “is not the greatest amount of happiness 
altogether, but the widest possible extension of the” true 
* ideal of life.” ‘ Virtue” (p. 321) is “ the habit of acting 
upon principles fitted to promote the happiness of men in 
general, and especially those forms of happiness which have 
reference to the permanent element in men.” Throughout 
his volume, so far as we have observed, he speaks quite con- 
sistently in this strain. But unhappily, when he passes from 
the external duties of morality to a consideration of those 
mental qualities which he would account virtuous and 
moral, — he speaks in quite a different tone. It is not 
philanthropy, but rather shrewdness and pluck, which he 
regards as the most valuable mental possessions for each 
individual to cherish. We quote the very characteristic 
passage to which we especially refer, and which is in entire 
harmony with the general spirit of his volume. Those forms 
of religion, he says (pp. 323-4), which most powerfully promote 
a sense of social duty, 


are those of which the central figure is an infinitely wise and powerful legis- 
lator, whose own nature is confessedly inscrutable to man, but who has made 
the world as it is for a prudent, steady, hardy, enduring race of people, who 
are neither fools nor cowards, who have no particular love for those who are, 
who distinctly know what they want, and are determined to use all lawful 
means to get it. 


In a note, he quotes with dissent some remarks of Mr. Frede- 
rick Harrison—very strange certainly as coming from such a 
quarter—but which express a most just criticism. “ The aim 
of all religions,” says Mr. Harrison in opposition to Mr. 
Stephen, “‘ certainly of all forms of the Christian religion, has 
been to show how little this” type of character “ corresponded 
to eternal realities. They have striven to make these irre- 
pressible individualities bow before the Christian ideal; to 
warn these hardy giants that their triumph was not for ever, 
that humanity was at bottom a softer and kinder thing.” 
Here again Mr. Stephen’s Ceesarism is the natural outcome 
of his philosophy. It is those better and softer qualities of 
mind; disparaged by Mr. Stephen, that would suffer most 
grievously. under the heavy State despotism which he desires 
to establish. 

Thirdly, what is Mr. Stephen’s view on the sanction of 
morality? Why should man do what he accounts virtuous ? 
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If the Theist is asked why he should practise morality, nothing 
can be more simple and intelligible than his answer. Reason, 
he will say, tells me with certainty, that act A is intrinsically 
evil; that act B is intrinsically better than act C; that what is 
intrinsically evil is forbidden also by my All-holy Creator, and 
what is intrinsically better is on that very account more ac- 
ceptable to Him; that it is intrinsically detestable to disobey 
Him, and intrinsically better to consult His preference ; lastly, 
that my eternal interests are in no other way so well promoted, 
as by my keeping His holy Will before my mind in all the events 
of life as they occur. Such, we say, is the Theist’s doctrine 
on the sanction of morality: what is Mr. Stephen’s? If no 
Jupiter were believed in, he answers,—or even if a Jupiter 
were believed in but not also a future state (p. 322)—there 
would be no sanction for virtue at all; no reason why any one 
should trouble himself about the welfare of his fellow-creatures. 
But any competent inquirer, he thinks, who examines care- 
fully the facts of life, will infer from them as a very probable 
conclusion, (1) that there is such a Jupiter; and (2) that 
(though it is unmeaning to speak of him as virtuous) he is a 
promoter and commander of what Mr. Stephen accounts virtue. 
Here then is the sanction of morality ; for, as Jupiter has all 
the power in his hands, men would be great fools who ran 
counter to his wishes. 

It would occupy us at far too great length, if we cited all 
the passages in which this doctrine is expressed; but we will 
give two. One indeed we are bound to quote; because we 
have already extracted part of it, and Mr. Stephen might 
not unjustly accuse us of unfairness if we did not exhibit the 
whole. 


To the question, “admitting the existence of God do you believe him to 
be good !” I should reply, if by “ good” you mean “ disposed to promote the 
happiness of mankind absolutely,” I answer, No. If by “good” you mean 
“virtuous,” I reply, the question has no meaning. A virtuous man is a being 
of whom we can form an idea more or less distinct ; but the ideas of virtue 
and vice can hardly'be attached to a being, who transcends all or most of the 
conditions under which virtue and vice arise. If the further question is 
asked, “ what moral attributes do you ascribe to this being, if you ascribe to 
him any at all?” I should reply, I think of him as conscious and having will, 
as infinitely powerful, and as one who, whatever he may be in his own nature, 
has so arranged the world or worlds in which I live, as to let me know that 
virtue is the law which he has prescribed to me and to others. If still further 
asked, “ Can you love such a being?” I should answer, love is not the word 
which I should choose, but awe. The law under which we live is stern and 
as far as we can judge inflexible ; but it is noble, and excites a feeling of awful 
respect for its author, and for the constitution established in the world which 
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it governs, and a sincere wish to act up to it, and carry it out as far as pos- 
sible. If we believe in God at all, this, I think, is the rational and manly 
way of thinking of him. 


Here we pause for a moment to ask, what Mr. Stephen can 
mean by these words “noble” and “ respect.”” The word 
“noble,” in Mr. Stephen’s context, implies that there is a 
certain intrinsic moral excellence in the actually existing 
Jovine law, as compared with some other code which the 
Jupiter might imaginably have enacted. But the very notion 
of intrinsic moral excellence is directly inconsistent with 
Mr. Stephen’s utilitarianism. In our article on Mr. Mill’s 
moral system (Jan. 1872) we set forth this point in detail ; 
and we hope to do so again, with special reference to Mr. 
Stephen, when the series of philosophical articles with which 
we are engaged shall have brought us again to the same 
point. Here we must content ourselves with a passing 
protest. 

Then there is a feeling of “ awful respect” for his Jupiter, 
which he thinks is (or ought to be) excited in men’s mind, 
by a contemplation of the fact, that the said Jupiter has 
prescribed beneficence as the means of best winning his 
favour. What kind of “respect ” can this possibly be? We 
could thoroughly understand Mr. Stephen’s meaning, if he 
inferred from such a fact that the supreme being is benevolent 
or otherwise holy: but this is the very inference, which he 
emphatically disclaims. Surely mere power and cleverness 
are no titles to “ respect” ; unless indeed Mr. Stephen would 
say, that good Christians ought to respect the Devil. 

We will now proceed to another passage, italicising a word 
or two here and there. 


Is there a God who cares for human society —a Providence? If not, 
morality is simply a matter of fact. Certain rules of conduct do as a fact 
tend to promote human happiness. The ultimate sanction of these rules is 
individual taste. Those who have a taste (which is admitted to be rare) for 
the good of the race as a whole, can say to those who have it not, “in our 
opinion you are brutes.” Those who care only for themselves and for others 
in relation to them may reply to this, “in our opinion you are fools.” And 
neither party can get any farther (p. 320). 


On the contrary, 


I cannot understand how a person who believed that a being, capable of 
arranging the physical and moral world as we know it, had, by so arranging 
it, tacitly commanded him so to act, could hesitate about the wisdom of 
obeying that command (p. 321). 


We will summarily exhibit then Jovian morality, in the 
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only shape which (as far as we see) it can consistently wear ; 
though we quite believe that Mr. Stephen himself (as we 
should say, by a happy inconsistency) will disclaim it. 

“There is no intrinsic excellence in a life of devoted 
‘* benevolence, as compared with a life of reckless sensuality. 
** But by regarding carefully the facts of life, I come to 
“a very probable conclusion, that I shall be better off under 
“ Jupiter’s government by predominantly leading the former 
“kind of life, than by leading the latter; and seeing the 
“* probability of this, I shall be a great fool if I do not act 
“accordingly. For all J know, there may be other worlds 
** made by other Jupiters, who prefer that their subjects shall 
“* practise reckless sensuality. As I should be a fool under 
“‘ present circumstances if I did not predominantly practise 
** beneficence ;—so I should be no less a fool, were I subject 
** to one of those other Jupiters, if I did not practise reckless 
. © sensuality.” 

In fact Mr. Stephen’s moral system may be expressed by 
the simple maxim, that “ might makes right”: and this maxim 
on the other hand (as we have so amply seen) is the one 
foundation, on which the fabric of Cesarism is built. Mr. 
Stephen has at all events so far the merit of consistency ; 
viz., that he carries, to its legitimate result in politics, the 
detestable principle with which he begins in ethics. 

There is another philosophical doctrine of Mr. Stephen’s, 
which plays powerfully into the hands of his Cesarism: for 
he thinks that not one man out of a million has reasonable 
ground for his moral and religious beliefs. We are confident 
Mr. Stephen will admit that such is his doctrine; and 
we will not therefore take the trouble of accumulating pas- 
sages, which prove that it is so. On the other hand Catholics 
hold, that all children of the Church at least have most 
ample ground for reasonably believing her divine authority. 
And there are some Catholics, ourselves among the number, 
who would add to this a second opinion. The religious tenets 
of non-Catholics contain of course an admixture of truth 
and falsehood in every variety of degree; and for our own 
part we think, that many of these men have fully sufficient 
ground for many of their true doctrines. It will be seen by 
this, with how indefinitely greater earnestness than Mr. Ste- 
phen, Catholics must respect the sacredness of individual 
religious convictions. And we cannot be so much surprised 
as we otherwise should be, that, according to Mr. Stephen, 
the State’s mere temporal welfare and power .may often be 
abundantly sufficient reason, for overriding and trampling on 
these convictions. 
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Here we may also commemorate Mr. Stephen’s denial—we 
may even say his contemptuous denial—of Freewill; which we 
have cited in a preceding article. Such denial is very appro- 
priate in the advocate of Ceesarism, which always tends to treat 
mankind as mere machines. ' 

We have not professed to draw out a sustained philosophical 
argument against Mr. Stephen’s moral system: our purpose 
has been (1) to exhibit 1t in what seem to us its true colours ; 
and (2) to show its intimate connection with his Cesarism. 
We have already said however, that on the earliest avail- 
able occasion we will not fail to join direct issue with him 
on philosophical ground. 

His article in the ‘‘ Contemporary” cannot be called a 
reply to the Archbishop’s pamphlet, but is mainly an assault 
on the truth of Christianity. We must say we were taken 
quite by surprise, at what we must consider the extraordinary 
shallowness of his assault on the Catholic historical argument ; 
and we trust we may be able in a very early number to treat 
directly this historical argument, with special reference to 
Mr. Stephen’s reasoning. 

As far as the logic of facts is concerned, doubtless Mr. 
Stephen is on the winning side. His theories are more or 
less illustrated in almost every country of Europe; and in 
Germany, to an extent which must (one would think) exceed 
his most sanguine hopes. To what quarter on the other hand, 
in this nineteenth century, shall we look for any exemplifica- 
tion of the Archbishop’s doctrine, as to the Church’s due 
supremacy in all matters directly or indirectly bearing on 
religion and morality? Still truth and argument do not lose 
their intrinsic force, because men do not choose to look at 
them. And on the present occasion—as more than once 
before—we must express our strong sense of what Catholics 
owe to the Editor of the ‘‘Contemporary Review,” for 
allowing to defenders of the Church a “clear stage” (they 
desire “‘no favour”) before the general reading public. It 
will now be forced on the notice of non-Catholics, how very 
easy a triumph can be obtained by the advocate of such 
opinions as those maintained by the Archbishop of West- 
minster, over the advocate of such opinions as those maintained 
by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen. 





Since the preceding article went to press, the April number 
of the “ Contemporary ” has appeared, containing the Arch- 
bishop’s reply to Mr. Stephen. As might have been ex- 
pected, he declines to follow that gentleman into his curious 
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digression on Theism and Christianity. His Grace’s original 
statement was, that no one could deny a certain thesis, 
“‘ without renouncing his Christian name, or the coherence of 
his reason.”?’ Mr. Stephen replies in effect, that he at all 
events—the most prominent and able English advocate of 
Ceesarism—does renounce the Christian name: a fact which, 
as far as it goes, obviously strengthens, instead of invali- 
dating, the Archbishop’s position. After a few incidental 
comments, therefore, on his assailant’s anti-Theistic and anti- 
Christian arguments, the Archbishop resumes his own proper 
course of remark. He repeats his former proposition :— 


All freedom of soul and conscience in men, in families. and in states, 
comes from the limitation of the civil power ; but the limitation of the 
civil power can only come from superior authority. That superior authority 
is not in the order of material power, but of divine right. The limitation 
which has changed Czsarism into Christian monarchy is Law ; and that Law 
the Law of God, represented, expounded, applied upon earth by an authority 
of His own creation, and by judicial powers of His own delegation. 


The Archbishop occupies his present article by showing in 
detail, that such has been the doctrine professed alike by 
Anglicans, by Presbyterians, and by Nonconformists of every 
name. And he concludes with pointing out, that “the 
answer ‘ we ought to obey God rather than men’ carries the 
whole claim of divine authority.” In a future article he is to 
show, that the principle, for which all Christian denominations 
have thus contended, appertains in fulness of right to that 
Church alone, which has come down uninterrupted and in- 
violate from Apostolic times, and is in communion with 
S. Peter’s See. 

For our own part, as we have said, we do not see how we 
can with advantage enter on the direct discussion of this 
noble theme, until we have before us the whole of what 
Mr. Stephen intends to urge in the article which he promises 
for an early number of the ‘‘ Contemporary’’: while we should 
be still more unwise to forego the advantage which we must 
derive from the Archbishop’s second Essay, when it shall 
appear. But we will not fail at the earliest possible moment 
to place before our readers the best summary we can of what 
will have been said, together with our own humble comments 
thereon. There is at this moment no religious truth of more 
urgent practical importance, than that so eloquently and for- 
cibly proclaimed by the Archbishop; while on the other hand 
its theoretical treatment certainly involves one or two some- 
what difficult incidental investigations. 

We must not close our article without reprinting a letter of 
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F. Humphrey’s, which appeared in the “ Spectator ” of April 
11th. 


Srr,— Will you allow me to call the attention of your readers to one point 
in Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s article on “ Casarism and Ultramontanism,” in 
the March number of the Contemporary Review? That article you reviewed 
on its appearance, and the Archbishop of Westminster has replied to it in 
the current number of the Contemporary. The subject is, therefore, still of 
interest, and not too old to be out of date. 

In his article, Mr. Stephen, speaking of the arguments for the existence of 
God, says :—“ By way of showing how persistently such arguments are used, 
I may observe that in a volume of ‘ Essays on Religion and Literature,’ just 
published under Archbishop Manning’s auspices, I find Locke’s argument 
put forward very nearly in Locke’s own words, by the Rev. William Hum- 
phrey.” 

Take with Mr. Stephen’s statement of the almost verbal agreement of my 
argument with Locke’s the fact that I have not’ opened any work of Locke’s 
for the last fifteen years, that when I did read Locke I did not study him, 
and that I could not now give any adequate account of his system—and this 
verbal agreement would be a very curious concidence—save on one hypo- 
thesis, viz., that both Locke and I drew from the same source. 

My argument—the ordinary argument from causality, remotion, and 
super-excellence—was derived from the scholastic philosophy, and if a 
reference is needed, may be found in the writings of the greatest of the 
Doctors of the Schools, St. Thomas Aquinas. It is, then, curious, if not 
careless, to quote the argument as Locke’s instead of as St. Thomas’s. But 
it is not even St. Thomas’s. He did not excogitate it, and did not claim it 
as his own. It is the well-known argument of the Socratic philosophy, and 
in particular, of Aristotle. It is not the result of revelation, but the off- 
spring of the Greek wisdom. The argument, therefore, might with as much 
reason be quoted as mine as called Locke’s argument. 

It appears to me, and I venture to propose it for the judgment of your 
readers, that Mr. Stephen’s designation of the old scholastic argument, itself 
borrowed by the schoolmen from the Greek philosophy, as Locke’s argument, 
justifies me in impeaching him of either superficiality of knowledge, or 
singular inaccuracy of language.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Mary-of-the-Angels, Bayswater, W. Wituram Humpurey. 
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Arr. VI—RINUCCINI’S IRISH NUNCIATURE. 


The Embassy in Ireland of Monsignor G. B. Rinuccini, Archbishop of Fermo, 
in the years 1645-49. Published from the original MSS.:in the 
Rinuccini Library, by G. Aiazza. Translated by Annie Hutton. 
Dublin : A, Thom. 


HERE are men who have played rare and striking parts 

in historic scenes, and possessed characters uncommon 

in their day, and who have yet either been denied a place in 
the Pantheon of history because of the stage on which their 
réle was enacted, or have been blackened and misrepresented 
on account of their peculiar position,—it may be even on 
account of their peculiar virtues. Both of these destinies 
posterity had in store for Giovan Batista Rinuccini, the 
Nuncio sent by Innocent X. to direct the spiritual affairs of 
the Irish Confederates who in 1641 had’ leagued together 
to obtain the enfranchisement of their religion. By some 
writers he has been left out of the roll of remarkable ec- 
clesiastical politicians for the simple reason that the scene of 
his public action was Ireland ; and that he therefore fell under 
the neglect with which Irish matters have so long been 
treated by the general historian. He has been denounced by 
others because he was a Catholic prelate and the Pope’s Nuncio, 
uncompromisingly devoted to the inseparable interests of the 
Church and of the Holy See. Yet, Rinuccini’s is nota 
character to be passed over with contempt. In dignity and 
morality he contrasts strikingly with some other political 
Churchmen of his day, as Richelieu and Mazarin. He was 
all the more a distinguished man for being honest and dis- 
interested, for those are epithets which cannot be applied to 
many of his contemporaries who mixed themselves up in the 
affairs of nations. But whereas the majority of men would 
not so mix themselves at all but for the hope of self-aggrand- 
isement, Rinuccini appeared on the stage simply as the Pope’s 
delegate, in the hope of serving the Church and the souls of 
the Irish Catholics, and with the avowed intention—which 
he faithfully fulfilled—of meddling as little as possible with 
such secular matters as had no bearing on the interests of 
religion. And the errors of judgment which he committed 
during the course of the stormiest and most perplexing nun- 
ciature that ever Legate experienced, resulted entirely from 
excess of zeal in the cause to which he had devoted himself, 
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and in no case from a desire of his own exaltation or well- 
being. 

How free he was from the goading sting of worldly ambition, 
had been amply proved when he refused to exchange his see 
of Fermo for the brilliant dignity of Archbishop of Florence. 
It might well be imagined that no position could have held out 
more attractions toa man of the birth, learning, and intel- 
lect of Rinuccini. Although born in Rome, he sprang of a 
Florentine house, which boasted many influential and some 
highly-accomplished members, and owned as his natural prince 
Ferdinand II. de’ Medici, one of the best and most gifted of 
his extraordinary race. Florence was then and always a 
choice pasture-ground of vigorous and classic minds. Al- 
though, as indeed was the case throughout Italy in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the glories of her canvas 
had somewhat faded, her every citizen graduated in the study 
of the ancient authors and of his national poetry, and her society 
was fragrant with the genuine unaffected love of knowledge 
and of belles lettres. 

Moreover to be the Archbishop of Florence was one of the 
highest ecclesiastical dignities in Italy. But Rinuccini would 
not rise in the scale of prelates, nor seek the enchanting home 
of his family, because he believed that he served the Church 
better by remaining at Fermo, where he had effected much 
for the benefit of both clergy and people, and had won their 
hearty love, notwithstanding the spirit of severe and unbend- 
ing discipline which formed a salient point in his character. 
But though he refused to exchange his work at Fermo for 
the peaceful splendours of Florence, he willingly accepted the 
burden laid upon him by Innocent when, in 1642, that Pontiff, 
carrying out the designs of Urban VIII., appointed him his 
Nuncio to the Confederated Catholics of Ireland, who had 
now for four years been in arms with the object of defending 
their religion against a Puritan administration and a Scottish 
invasion, and obtaining liberty of conscience from the king 
who8t crown they had sworn to uphold. Their struggles were 
followed with the closest attention, and regarded as of the 
first importance at Rome, whence Ireland’s former efforts for 
emancipation from the yoke of Protestantism, in the Geraldine 
War and the Ten Years’ War, had been watched with all the 
anxiety of a mother for the fate of her child; where the sal- 
voes of St. Angelo had celebrated the victory of the Yellow 
Ford; where Hugh O’Neill and Roderick O’Donnell, sad and 
weary relics of the last great conflict, had received the kindly 
welcome and cordial alms of Paul V., and where they now 
slept on Montorio. 
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Nothing could be clearer than the instructions with which 
Innocent X. armed the departing Nuncio. His first and 
greatest object “ must be to establish in Ireland an unalterable 
right to the public exercise of the Catholic religion ;” and with a 
keen appreciation of the character of Charles I., grounded 
on experience, the Pope warned Rinuccini to assure the 
Trish that whatever conditions Charles and his Ministry 
might propose, if not based on the liberty of the 
Faith in Ireland, would have no security and would 
be a source of disgrace and shame.” To the precept 
then given him Rinuccini remained firm throughout all the 
troubled course of his Irish career: it was his pole-star 
amid the storms; and he was destined to find how much 
truer was the Pope’s perception of Irish interests as he sat far 
away in the Vatican than was that of the most influential party 
among the Confederates themselves. But there was another 
injunction laid upon him which showsthat the Pope himself 
suspected the fidelity of the Irish to the first part of their 
Oath of Association, or doubted—and as it appeared ground- 
lessly doubted—whither the tides of ardour, patriotism, and 
victory might not eventually drift them. He bade the 
Nuncio use all his influence to restrain them in case, being 
accustomed to self-government, they should aim at a sever- 
ance from the English crown, that being a scheme to which 
the Pontiff would not lend himself, his Nuncio, or his sub- 
sidies. He did not know how defective instead of excessive 
was their patriotism, and that dissension was to render their 
attempts at self-government, inaugurated so well, a terrible 
yet a ludicrous and proverbial failure in the eyes of all the 
world. Yet, with some few inevitable exceptions, the account 
of Irish affairs contained in Rinuccini’s instructions is extra- 
ordinarily accurate and minute, and shows with what deep and 
careful attention they had been considered at the court of 
Rome. None of the events which fill up the pages of general 
European history; not the war of thirty years which deci- 
mated Germany, and wiped out the armies of Austria and 
Sweden, France and Spain; not the disturbances which 
surged around the Gallic throne, nor the conflict of 
feeble monarchy and headstrong democracy in England, ex- 
cited more interest in the central city of Christendom than 
did the struggles of those Irish Catholics whose fidelity to 
the See of Rome was a reproach to many others among 
the Northern nations.* Probably much of the information 





* It was at the Court of the Vatican alone that the importance of Irish 
politics was appreciated ; other courts were in the habit of treating them as 
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received at the Vatican came from the pen of Father 
Scarampi, who had preceded Rinuccini as envoy from Rome 
to Kilkenny, and whose policy was the precursor of his own. 
Father Luke Wadding, too, the Franciscan annalist, who en- 
joyed high favour with several successive Popes, and fed his 
active patriotism on a constant correspondence with the “ old 
Irish” leaders, was in himself a living chronicle of the affairs 
of his native island. But the mainspring of all the difficulties of 
Rinuccini’s nunciature,—namely, the hard and fatal line which 
divided the Irish nation into two hostile classes—was reserved 
to him to discover by experience. He was also destined to 
find out that whosoever informed the Vatican of any possi- 
bility of Lord Ormond’s being a Catholic at heart had fallen 
into an unaccountable and ludicrous mistake. It is a curious 
fact that this surmise, expressed in the secret instructions to 
Rinuccini, is practically contradicted in his regular instruc- 
tions, where the Pope, with a severity but too well founded, 
speaksof the arts of the Marquisof Ormond, “a Protestant, who, 
although Irish, not only will never yield, save by force, to the 
wishes of the Catholics, but, by gaining time, hopes to create 
dissensions among them and to wean them from the common 
cause.” Yet even this sentence, though it did ample justice 
to the diplomacy of the Marquis of Ormond, contained the 
very reproach which years later, in the mouth of a Puritan 
peer, aroused the noble but impatient indignation of the cele- 
brated Butler. He could not make the world believe him in 
one matter; he could never persuade either Pope or Puritan 
that he was not an Irishman. 

The task, then, of joining combat with the crafty minister 
of an insincere king,—of counselling a confederacy which had 
no Jeader,—and of directing, without meddling in secular 
statesmanship, spiritual affairs which were as closely bound 
up with those of this world as cannon and cruisers, truces and 
treaties, could make them,—was laid upon this high-born 
prelate, whom the Pope felt that he could trust, because he 
had had proof that in his character there was no self-seeking. 
Both Pope and Legate knew much of Irish matters, but they 
did not know Ireland ; and as Rinuccini left the palace-gates 
of his beloved Fermo, he little dreamed what he would have 
to undergo before he saw his own cathedral towers again. 
Still his mission could have had but few charms for him 





a mere by-play. History has generally followed in the wake of diplomacy. 
Rinuccini himself, in his “Report on the Affairs of Ireland,” has not ill- 
expressed her fate. ‘ Miserable Ireland,” he says, “ always obscured by the 
grandeur of England. . . . and lost in the rays of the overshadowing king- 
dom, shows no light which can be seen farther than a taper.” 
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beyond the one fact that its objects were the spiritual benefit 
of a nation and the honour of the Church. His health, injured 
by severe study in his youth, had never been restored, and 
this mission implied a long journey and a perilous voyage. 
He loved the brilliant skies and the crystal air of Italy, and 
he must now seek a new and northern climate, where per- 
petual mists curtained the chilly atmosphere. For nigh twenty 
years his delight had been to administer, far from political dis- 
tractions and combinations, the ecclesiastical and educational 
affairs of his diocese; he was now about to plunge into the 
vortex of what was in reality the great political puzzle of the 
seventeenth century. Like most men who take a prominent 
part in the affairs of nations, he was never again to enjoy rest 
and tranquillity of mind; like all who, in those penal ages, 
consecrated themselves to the service of Ireland’s emancipation, 
he was destined to have his heart broken in the struggle. 

The manner in which he conducted himself throughout that 
struggle is open to all to judge or misjudge as they please. 
There is no mystery about it. He was sincere; and his own 
statements of his actions, in his letters to the Pope and to 
different Cardinals at Rome, are a plain narrative of facts, 
interspersed here and there with the expression of his own 
few, simple, and strongly-marked characteristics. His secre- 
tary and companion in his Irish exile, Giuseppe Aiazzi, rightly 
judged that the publication of his letters would be a tribute 
to his memory as well as an aid to the disentanglement of a 
knotty point in history. They have now been rendered into 
English for the first time, with great credit to the translator, 
if we except one or two intrusive Italian idioms. We also 
somewhat object to the general title of “ Embassy in Ireland,” 
as a translation of ‘‘ Nunziatura in Irlanda.” ‘ Nunciature ” 
would have been better. A Papal Legate differs from other 
ambassadors, as the sovereignty of the Pope differs from that 
of a merely temporal monarch ; his office and his duties have 
little in common with theirs. For the rest, Miss Hutton has 
succeeded in giving an old-fashioned, seventeenth-century tone 
to the letters and documents she translates, whilst at the same 
time rendering them into good modern English. 

Rinuccini’s troubles began before he reached the cloudy 
coasts of Inisfail. In Paris he already felt the peculiar in- 
fluences of the extraordinary three-cornered struggle which 
was being carried on in the British isles. Henrietta Maria, 
miserable, suspicious, and more devoted to the interests of 
the English monarchy than to those of the Catholic Church, 
feared and mistrusted the Irish Confederates only in a less 
degree then the Puritans themselves. She openly told Spinola, 
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a gentleman of the Nuncio’s suite, that they “ made use of 
the Catholic religion in general as a pretext to throw off their 
allegiance to the king; that they did not wish to make peace 
with him unless they saw it to be an absolute necessity, and 
were always adding new petitions, and more exorbitant than 
the last ;” whilst she secretly feared that the Archbishop of 
Fermo was on his way to aid them in breaking the links which 
bound them to the larger kingdom, itself in flames. It has 
often been the fate of the Irish to be accused of aiming at 
“complete separation,” when they only demanded the pacific 
concession of a simple matter of justice ; as often has it been 
the fate of ecclesiastics in high places, working single-hearted 
for spiritual interests, to be suspected of concealed attempts 
at gaining some temporal end, which in reality would under 
no circumstances assume much importance in their eyes. 
Henrietta was mistaken in both her dark surmises. We have 
before shown that the independence of Ireland was no part of 
the scheme of 1641 ;* that the Irish were driven, not only by 
religious disabilities but by physical danger, to take up arms 
against the Puritans to whom the king had delivered Ireland ; 
and that Charles, in his injudicious fear of shocking the fanatic 
prejudices of those inexorable domestic foes, to whom he had 
already given juster causes of offence, chose to make himself 
the enemy of the confederated Catholics against their will. 
Yet Rinuccini, although he perceived the fact that the inter- 
ests of the Irish Catholics could never be one with those of 
the king, owing to his peculiar character and prejudices, was 
as desirous of delivering him from his present perils as the 
Confederates had bound themselves to be through their Oath 
of Association; and had no idea of lending himself to any 
concealed schemes of national aggrandizement. “It will be 
my care,” he wrote from Paris to Cardinal Pamphili, “ if I 
see the Irish misuse the name of religion to cover some other 
interests, to restrain and direct them to the needful end, so 
that the desired successes once gained, considerable aid 
may be sent to assist the poor king, and consequently the 
English Catholics, but not till religion in Ireland is established. 
securely.” 

But Rinuccini was too honest and single-minded to hold on 





* The most violent expression of this period relative to English rule on 
record is contained in a letter from Rory O’More to Father Hugh Bourke, 
published by the Rev. C. P. Meehan in the appendix to his “ Irish Hier- 
archy.” “ You seem very timorous of the English state,” wrote O’More, “ but 
you need not, for there is no hope of composition for ever, nor any means to 
come by it.” He may, however, have referred only to the Puritans, and to 
the government of Parsons and Borlase. 
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his way successfully among the labyrinths of the diplomacy 
which prevailed in his day. Nobody would believe in the 
purity and nobility of his aims. Mazarin mistrusted him ; and 
Mazarin, though but little love was lost between him and 
Henrietta, would rather serve the cause of the King of 
England, the cause of monarchy in general, than that of the 
Irish Catholics, who were subjects demanding justice of their 
sovereign. In fact, the Cardinal Minister, though he thought 
it prudent and becoming to furnish some scanty assistance to 
the Confederates who were so highly honoured by the Pope, 
felt a rather mean dislike and suspicion towards them, and 
was civil to the Nuncio chiefly in words and assurances. Long 
delays, subtractions from the grants promised, and the failure 
of his agreement to provide ships for Rinuccini’s transport, 
were the result. It would not have been so had France still 
been governed by Richelieu, who had encouraged and aided 
the first resort of the Irish to arms; for Richelieu as far ex- 
ceeded Mazarin in the grandeur of his political conceptions as 
he outstripped him in open crime. As it was, the Minister 
succeeded merely in sowing difficulties on the path of the 
Nuncio, who was severely reprimanded in letters from Rome 
for his delay. 

At last Rinuccini set sail in a frigate which he had hastily 
purchased at Nantes, manned by Irishmen. He was chased 
at sea by a Parliamentary cruiser, commanded by a renegade 
named Plunket; but Plunket’s cooking-galley caught fire, 
and he was obliged to give up the chase. At last the 
Nuncio’s vessel arrived off the south-west coast of Ireland in 
the grey October weather. She had great difficulty in sighting 
land, so that Rinuccini marvelled to have set out to seek a 
kingdom which could not be found, and exclaimed that his 
** embassy had changed the earth into water.” 

It was as if Ormondism and Puritanism possessed the 
ancient arts of the Tuatha de Danaan, and had rendered Ire- 
land invisible to one whom they deemed the most dangerous 
of invaders. But at last, guided by the chart and by some 
land birds, the San Pietro bore up the Bay of Kenmare, and 
Rinuccini entered the land of his Nunciature through the portal 
of one of the noblest of her harbours. His first shelter on 
Irish soil was in a shepherd’s hut, where he celebrated Mass. 
The poor Irish flocked around him with that pious exultation 
in the presence among them of a Legate directly deputed by 
the Holy Father which belonged to the devout simplicity of 
their nature; and perhaps his two days at Kenmare were 
the most peaceful which Rinuccini spent in the land of 
Gael and Palesmen. From the bold and rock-bound south- 
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west coast he proceeded by slow stages towards the marble 
city which was to be the principal scene of his four years’ 
combat. Here he was received with the utmost honour, 
though the weather was of the wettest. The shivering Italian 
and his suite beheld with horror the streaming streets, through 
which he proceeded under a rich canopy, while the citizens 
walked bareheaded in their native rain. But amid the 
splendours of his welcome the Nuncio was quick to take note 
of an almost imperceptible coldness on the part of old Lord 
Mountgarret, the President of the Confederation, who, though 
a relic of the Elizabethan war, and the son-in-law of the great 
Earl of Tyrone, was a Palesman still at heart, and, like Hen- 
rietta Maria, feared the possible policy of the Nuncio. Already 
the Papal Legate had begun to perceive “ that the old party 
welcomed him as the minister of God, the new as the treasurer 
of a prince.” 

Rinuccini arrived in Kilkenny at a critical point in Con- 
federate affairs ; it might almost be said their turning-point. 
It was now four years since the exasperated Gael had been 
forced into their rising en masse under the unskilled Sir Phelim 
O’Neill, and their luckless attempt on Dublin Castle; since 
the delegates of the Norman Irish met the representatives of 
the Milesian aristocracy with vows of eternal friendship on 
Knockcrofty ; and since the Irish Bishops turned the ardent and 
awakened energies of a long dormant people into the lawful and 
profitable channel of the Confederation of Kilkenny. It was two 
years since the Confederates had stopped halfway on the road to 
success by agreeing to an inglorious truce with Ormond and the 
royal forces. They had done it because the nobles of the Pale, 
always secretly afraid of finding themselvesalone in the land with 
their fellow-countrymen, insisted on delicate consideration for 
a king who never showed any consideration for them, except 
when his English difficulty pressed him so hard that he began 
to think it might be well to fall back upon their services. And 
now the question was whether or no the truce should become 
a peace based upon a treaty. It was just one of those moments 
when the king was inclined to be gracious to the Confederates, 
for on the 14th of June that year he had lost the battle of 
Naseby. Hitherto the conflict between the substantial but 
untrained citizens and farmers of the Parliament and the 
martial cavaliers of Charles had been tolerably equal ; but the 
whole of the Parliamentary army being now formed on the 
model of Colonel Cromwell’s “ Ironsides,” disaster sprang u 
on every side. Bridgewater, Bath, Bristol, fell before the 
arms of the Parliament. Inthe midst of these misfortunes 
Charles bethought him how useful he might find an army of 
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those Irish Papists who had held their own so valiantly against 
the triple phalanx of their foes. It was true that their oath 
bound them to obtain the liberty of their religion no less than 
to defend his prerogative, but he felt that he must now display 
the Catholic side of his Anglicanism for their benefit, having 
already shown them the Protestant side with so little good 
result to himself. But Ormond was in his way, with his dis- 
like to the Confederates and his inability to deal with the 
king’s changes of mind, so the Earl of Glamorgan was sent 
over to barter toleration for 10,000 men, much to the joy not 
only of the Palesmen, but of the old Irish. In the August of 
1645 Charles was carrying on two negotiations at once with 
the Confederates ; one, which had been dragging out its length 
for nearly a year, through the medium of his grand and terrible 
Viceroy, who would give no better guarantee of liberty of 
conscience than assurances of the king’s future clemency and 
favours ; another, new and sudden, through the Earl of Gla- 
morgan, who pledged the king’s word that the Irish Catholics 
should publicly exercise their religion, and should retain all 
the churches they then possessed. 

These concessions were of course at the mercy of the next 
Parliament, but meanwhile the Assembly was to send to 
England an army of 10,000 men, to aid the sovereign 
who had certainly given up all claim to call them rebels 
when he began to treat with their Supreme Council. The 
treaty had been signed by Glamorgan and the Con- 
federate Commissioners in August; but Ormond and his 
articles of peace were still in the way, for that the Con- 
tederates should be in alliance with the king and at war with 
his Viceroy would have been too absurd even for the time 
and scene. And Mountgarret, Muskerry, and the other 
lords of the Pale, tired of the desultory war and of their bond 
with their Gaelic fellow-countrymen, would willingly have 
accepted Ormond’s treaty once for all had they dared. 

Matters stood thus when Rinuccini, himself a new feature 
in affairs, made his triumphal entry into Kilkenny. He 
brought with him his own strong feelings in favour of the 
scheme which was the raison d’étre of the Confederation, and 
that decisive passage in his instructions which reminded him 
that the principal end of his mission must be to establish the 
public exercise of the Catholic religion in Ireland. After the 
desire to accomplish this, and for the spiritual well-being of 
the Irish generally, ranked his hopes of benefiting the English 
Catholics, and of aiding the king. ‘To combine all these } pur- 
poses was his wish, and Glamorgan’s treaty, if its fulfilment 
were properly secured, seemed to be a means to thatend. As 
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to the English Catholics, the Court of Rome had already in- 
structed Rinuccini to suggest that in the event of an Irish 
army being transported into England, they should form a 
cavalry force under a commander approved by the Irish 
general. When the army should have triumphed over the 
Puritans, it ought easily to secure the interests of the 
Catholics of England, who had sent a memorial to Ireland 
through the Nuncio begging that they might not be for- 
gotten when terms were made. To Charles they had always 
been singularly loyal, but they knew him too well to imagine 
that the Irish could be so foolish as to rely upon his word. 

It was not long before the keen Italian discovered that he 
had plunged into a vortex of disputes and difficulties. 
They were of three kinds—the political, the military, and the 
ecclesiastical. The chief disturbing element was the “ Ormond 
legion,” as he calls it, the nobles and gentlemen, many of 
them connected with Ormond, over whom the Viceroy had 
exercised his nameless and extraordinary fascination, who had 
checked the progress of the Confederation in its morning of 
glory, and were now willing to make peace with him on any 
terms and leave it to his honour and the sincerity of Charles 
to give them what they would. 

The cowardice and stupidity of this party was of itself 
enough to fill with indignation the sharp-sighted and valiant 
prelate who had come to see that their religious liberty was 

rounded on a secure basis; whilst,on the other hand, the 
“ Old Irish,” intent on securing the “splendour of religion ” 
and with some remnant of the spirit of the Blackwater and 
the Curlieu mountains about them, aroused his fears lest they 
should trespass in the opposite direction. As to the four 
armies, he declared, forgetful of the many small successes 
they had actually obtained, and the many more they would have 
obtained but for the Cessation, that their generals used them 
only in the service of their own angry passions; and with 
Preston and Castlehaven quarrelling in Munster, Owen and 
Phelim O’Neill in the North, it must be admitted that there 
was some excuse for the charge. ‘The ecclesiastical difficulties 
were the easiest to arrange, on account of the docility of the 
Irish to the Holy See and the ministers of the Church. Long 
years of partial persecution, of partial concealment, of constant 
apprehension, had introduced scandals from which perhaps 
the Irish Church would have remained free had it been 
wholly discountenanced, like the Church of the Catacombs. 
Many of the people, accustomed to hear Mass in their houses, 
no longer cared for the churches, and had ceased to prize 
the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament; and some even of 
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the Bishops had become more or less indifferent to the pro- 
prieties of ceremonial. But it will strike all who read Rinuc- 
cini’s Report on the state of Ireland that in his first heat of 
fault-finding he hardly does justice to the Irish Bishops. 
They were the mainspring of the struggle, and the authors of 
the Catholic league. The first rising in the North was not 
their work, though they had used all their influence to 
restrain the violence of O’Neill’s untutored multitude; but 
it was their work that the wild torrents of insurrection were 
curbed in and made to work the wheel of the Confederation. 
Most of them had given up ease and comfort abroad to ordain 
in the rough shieling and confirm on the wet hill-side; and 
the perils of the times often rendered a simple vestment 
necessary. Nearly all ranged themselves against the Ormond 
faction, and on the side of the Nuncio, which so far was cer- 
tainly the side of common sense. The only exception was 
Dease, Bishop of Meath, who wished for nothing more than 
the permission to celebrate Mass in private, and to enjoy a 
contemptible peace. He usually resided with his cousin Lord 
Delvin, once the betrayer of Roderick of Tyrconnell, and now 
the submissive subject of whomsoever happened to be in 
power. In the beginning of the Confederation, Delvin had 
set himself against it, because he believed that nothing would 
come of it, but as it grew up into the first power in the king- 
dom he changed his views of its legality, and joined it. Not 
so the Bishop of Meath, who was a complete exemplification of 
the proverb that “Vobstination est la forteresse de la fai- 
blesse.” He persistently turned a deaf ear to the exhortations 
of the heroic Archbishop of Armagh, whilst his flock on their 
part began to turn a deaf ear to his own, and to enrol them- 
selves in troops beneath the Confederate standards. Then the 
old man, leaving his cousin Delvin’s hospitable roof, went to live 
at Turbotstown, and was the bane of the Nuncio’s existence. 
Another Irish prelate of a very different stamp, Malachi 
O’Kelly, Archbishop of Tuam, and provisional commander in 
Connaught, was killed at Sligo in the time of Rinuccini, and a 
copy of Glamorgan’s treaty was found by the Scots among 
his papers; whence arose grave consequences. ‘The rest of 
the episcopacy, with their varied characters and varied 
virtues, flocked under Rinuccini’s banner; for his aim was 
theirs. The dauntless Hugh O'Reilly, a scion of that princely 
house of Breffni which had lost nearly all by the Confiscation 
of Ulster; Heber MacMahon, the grandson of Hugh O’Neill 
and Judith O’Donnell, with all the fire and daring of his 
grandmother’s race about him [rather than the patient state- 
craft of the wily Earl, and if rash, faithful and valiant ; 
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Nicholas French, with his erudition and his cutting pen; and 
for the present at least, David Rothe, the author of the 
“¢ Analecta.” 

Though Rinuccini complained of the laissez faire of the 
people of Ireland, which he set down as the consequence of 
conquest, he was vigorously supported by the Bishops and the 
Celtic nobles in that conflict with the Ormondists which 
began with his arrival, and ended only with his departure. 
He saw through all their excuses and subterfuges; he 
detected and proclaimed all their negligences and oversights. 
He insisted on adding to Glamorgan’s treaty an agreement 
that the Viceroy of Ireland should always be a Catholic, which 
would have rid the count?y of Ormond and all others like him 
for ever ; and a stipulation that the Bishops should have seats 
in Parliament. He objected to the Glamorgan treaty remain- 
ing secret until the Irish army had reached England, in order 
to shield Charles from the heightened indignation of his 
English subjects, whilst the Ormond treaty would be made 
public at once, and would abolish both the name and the 
power of the Supreme Council; and he reminded them that, 
should any accident mar the fulfilment of the secret treaty, 
“the Catholics would unite with the Protestants in saying 
that the [rish had known well how to adjust all that touched 
their political and private affairs ; but all that concerned their 
religion they had left to chance and uncertainty.” A strange 
accusation to be brought against a people whom one of the 
greatest orators of modern times justly designated “a nation 
of Confessors !””? And yet it would have been true at the time ; 
though it was not the fault of the Irish people, but of those 
lords of the Pale and Norman Irish who, through superior 
wealth and influence, had come to preponderate both in the 
General Assembly and in the Supreme Council. 

The Nuncio, however, found Glamorgan docile. Among 
the curiosities of these negotiations may be reckoned the 
advances of Charles to the Pope, consisting of a very small 
letter, the outside of which the Earl showed to Rinuccini, 
and which was never sent; and of a short but very courteous 
epistle in French, addressed to himself as the Papal Nuncio. 
This letter was dated the 30th of April, rather to the surprise of 
Rinuccini, who failed to divine what could have made the 
king thus civil before Naseby gave his affairs the disastrous 
turn from which they never recovered ; but there can be no 
doubt that Charles even then expected some eventual good 
from a possible alliance with the Confederates. He said he 
had never before written to a minister of the Pope, but he 
hoped that this letter would not be the last. It was the last, 
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however. Soon after Glamorgan had delivered it, he went to 
Dublin to induce the Viceroy to guarantee the Kilkenny 
Treaty ; and on the 26th of December he was thrown into a 
cell of Dublin Castle. It was done because the Puritans had 
got hold of the transaction through the capture of O’Kelly’s 
papers; but Ormond would have served the king better by 
sending him over 10,000 of the stalwart levies of Preston 
and O'Neill. Certainly neither Charles nor Ormond 
could be called an adept in deceit, for they always deceived 
at the wrong time and in the wrong place. But it is very 
probable that had the transaction gone smoothly on, the 
Supreme Council would have quarrelled bitterly about the 
appointment of a general, and would have ended by nomi- 
nating an incompetent one. 

After his imprisonment, Glamorgan’s release was the greatest 
misfortune that could befall the Confederates. On his return 
to Kilkenny the negotiation dragged on again, embittering all 
the rancours and widening the differences of the Confederates ; 
whilst it was further perplexed by the treaty which was con- 
cluded at Rome between the Pope and Sir Kenelm Digby. 
The Nuncio advocated with warmth the provisions of this treaty, 
which he also prevailed on Glamorgan to adopt instead of his 
own. But while distrust on all sides delayed the conclusion 
of the peace which was to settle the religious rights of the 
Irish on a secure basis, and the Council strove hard to de- 
ceive both the Nuncio and the General Assembly, the purely 
political treaty with Ormond was secretly signed on the 28th 
of March. The Council at the same time conditionally under- 
took to send 10,000 men to England, of whom the first instal- 
ment were to relieve Chester, and Ormond followed up the 
agreement with one of his vague and lordly promises to pro- 
ceed to Ulster and help O’Neill in expelling the Scots, in 
return for some money voted to him by the Supreme Council. 
Imitating his sovereign, however, like a loyal courtier, he 
pocketed the money and broke his promise. 

This peace was not as yet made public, and was concealed 
from the Nuncio, whom the Council dared to deceive but did 
not as yet venture to defy. Yet, incredible as was the folly 
of Mountgarret and his party, they would not transport their 
troops to England until an ecclesiastical treaty was concluded 
through Glamorgan ; and just as affairs were in train for the 
settlement of the difficulty, the King published an edict dis- 
avowing all that Glamorgan had done since January, and thus 
sealed the doom of Chester, and perhaps his own. Never was 
diplomatist made to look so foolish as the unfortunate Earl, 
whom we cannot suspect of deliberately intending to befool 
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his co-religionists, however much certain circumstances 
may appear to tell against him. If he did, he undoubtediy 
made himself look more foolish than they. Charles I. was 
the most demented of all, and drank to the dregs the results 
of his folly. In April Chester fell, and in May he fled to the 
Scottish army. 

The Marquis of Ormond was a problem which Rinuccini, 
with all his keenness, was long unable to solve. No historian 
has been able to solve him, or the calm way in which, with 
the King’s help, he ruined the King’s affairs ; and he was 
equally a puzzle to his contemporaries, excepting those who 
only saw in him unmitigated grandeur. Rinuccini’s corre- 
spondence does not give a consecutive account of occurrences, 
and it is curious to note the different ideas of Ormond, and 
of the best means of disarming his power for mischief, which 
prevail in different letters. At one time the Nuncio considers 
him to be all deceit; at another he imagines for a brief 
moment that he will keep his word; now he thinks that he 
will grant acceptable conditions to the Catholics ; now that 
nothing will move him to favour them. Usually he gives him 
up as incorrigible, and bends his hopes towards the appoint- 
ment of another and a Catholic Viceroy; but sometimes he 
fancies that he will be converted, and will recognize the fact 
that he would gain much more by making himself one with 
the Catholics than by playing into the hands of the Parlia- 
mentarians. The passage in which Rinuccini puts forward 
this idea is perhaps the most disagreeable among his published 
documents, and the least consistent with his austere and devout 
character.* He openly asserts that he has suggested to 
Ormond, through those who were “ likely to report his 
words to him,” how much he would gain politically and in 
his reputation by declaring himself a Catholic; whilst at the 
same time he avers that the errors Ormond had imbibed in 
his boyhood in England were “ firmly implanted in his mind,” 
and that the High Church Marquis had declared himself 
incapable of believing the “ presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ment.” And Rinuccini was quite at a loss to name any 
relative or friend of the Viceroy who was likely to carry con- 
viction to his heart. 

The vexations which had succeeded each other during the 
first seven months of the Nuncio’s sojourn in Ireland were 
diversified in June, 1646, by the triumph of Benburb. First 





* There is another which is not quite creditable to him, contained in a 


letter to Cardinal Pamphili. It refers to his method of obtaining from 
Secretary Belling a document in which he had used expressions considered 
indiscreet by Pamphili ; and substituting another copy in its stead. 
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impressions are sometimes said to be the truest, but this was 
certainly not the case with Rinuccini’s early judgments of 
the Irish generals. In a letter to Cardinal Pamphili, dated 
April 10, 1646, he speaks of Owen O’Neill as “a strange 
and grasping man,”? whom, however, it would be impossible 
to remove from his chief command in Ulster. Perhaps he 
was provoked to this stern language by the quarrels, the ob- 
stinacy, and the insubordination of the two Ulster cousins, 
who had agreed only in a determination not to let their troops 
form any part of the army which should have gone to England. 
In the same letter the Nuncio expresses a favourable opinion 
of Preston, who had won his approbation by one of his bursts 
of generosity, and had given the best hopes of good service 
from him. In six months’ time Preston’s scale had flown up 
in the air; his weak meannesses had disgusted the Nuncio, 
who, in the ardour and -inexorableness of O’Neill, beheld a 
reflex of his own; in two years’ time Rinuccini was to excom- 
municate Preston for the purpose of protecting O’Neill. “He 
began to change his opinion of the nephew of Tyrone after he 
had succeeded in reconciling him with Sir Phelim ; a recon- 
ciliation which was built on sand, but which had its good effects 
at the time. The victory of Benburb was its reward, and 
Rinuccini, as he followed the tattered banners of the Scots to 
St. Mary’s Cathedral at Limerick, felt that his lot was cast in 
with the lot of the “ Old Irish,” who alone possessed the spirit 
which produces victory. 

According to the usual account, it was now that for the 
first time since his arrival in Ireland, the injudicious partiality 
for strong measures which was mixed up with Rinuccini’s 
straightforwardness and sincerity began to show itself with 
bad results. It was at this time that he discovered the sig- 
nature of the Ormond Treaty in March. For various reasons 
he came to the conclusion that it had been decided on before 
he reached the island, and delayed out of shame “that he 
should find it already published.” Now, however, the Council 
were resolved that it should be ratified and proclaimed, which 
was carried into effect by their commissioners and by Ormond 
on the 29th of July, when, as the Nuncio’s “ Report of the 
Peace” satirically observes, ‘‘ the supplies of His Holiness 
were exhausted.” In vain the Nuncio, whom they feared 
even while they disobeyed him, asked them how, in case the 
Marquis should betray them, they would be able to restrain 
him when they had raised him above their heads, since they 
trembled so before him now. His threats, his scoldings, and 
his sarcasm were of no avail. But did he not endeavour to 
prevent the publication of the peace through more violent 
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means? Did he not prevail on O’Neill to abandon the scene 
of his successes in the North, and to bring his army to Kil- 
kenny to aid the Supreme Council from whom he held his 
commission? Of this Rinuccini’s published letters say not a 
word. : They are full of his remonstrances and energetic 
regrets; of the siege of Bunratty, which he aided with his 
private means ; and of a lingering hope that he might yet be 
able to secure something for the benefit of religion through 
the Earl of Glamorgan; but of his calling in the aid of 
O’Neill and his victorious Creaghts there is no hint, and appa- 
rently no thought. He speaks, however, of an offer on the 
part of both O’Neill aud Preston to march on Dublin, an offer 
which he thought it his duty to decline. It would perhaps at 
that time have been too violent an action, though it might 
have proved richly productive of those splendid results which 
would probably have attended any bold measure ; for of bold 
measures the Confederate war was, from beginning to end, 
singularly deficient, and to this deficiency it partly owed its 
‘failure. But to call away a triumphant General from the field 
to support a war of faction would have been a folly different in 
kind, but equal in degree, to that of the Supreme Council them- 
selves, and Rinuccini does not charge himself with it. However 
this enigma be solved, there are three certainties in the matter ; 
viz., that O’Neill wasted his victory, partly by delay in be- 
sieging Carrickfergus, partly by marching towards Leinster 
to oppose the peace; that Ormond and the Confederate Com- 
missioners ratified and proclaimed the peace; and that the 
Nuncio set himself uncompromisingly against it, believing— 
as some have since believed of the Union—that Ireland 
was not bound by the act of an interested party among her 
rulers. 

A strong reason for crediting the sincerity of Glamorgan 
is the fact that Rinuccini credited it. He was seldom mistaken 
in character; and he trusted in the good intentions of the 
Earl even after his imprisonment by Ormond and his rejection 
by Charles ; and in concert with all the Bishops, who certainly 
expressed “the sense of the country” better than the dele- 
gates, had resolved that when Ormond should be defeated 
and Dublin taken, Glamorgan should be Viceroy of Ireland. 
For there was now no more delicacy about taking Dublin. 
“ Negotiations are at an end, and we are at open war,” wrote 
the Nuncio on the 21st of September. Such were the effects 
of the Peace of the 29th of July! Ormond, seeing that 
Ireland would no longer consider herself to be represented by 
Mountgarret and Muskerry, and that the armies of Preston 
and O’Neill were arrayed against the peace party, entered 
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into transactions with the Parliament, whilst the Nuncio, the 
Bishops, and the Generals charged themselves with the affairs 
of the nation. When Rinuccini entered Kilkenny, the virtual 
President of a new Confederation, he unfortunately inaugu- 
rated his rule injudiciously by throwing the members of the old 
Council into prison,* hardly following the dictates of the spirit 
in which the Pope had bidden him show himself not only “ utile” 
but also “benignus ” to all. He had now made up his mind 
that Glamorgan ought to succeed Ormond as Viceroy. One of 
the reasons which he gives for the appointment is not only 
intrinsically a good one, but shows that he had gauged the 
character of the Irish as accurately as that of Ormond himself. 
“* All these advantages,”’ he writes, after enumerating several 
which Glamorgan could boast, “are more than a sufficient 
answer to those who oppose the Earl simply because he is 
an Englishman,—a nation the Irish have never yet been able 
to trust; but at this moment, and when treating of the secu- 
rity of religion, it is better to choose a man well known to 
be inclined to peace, rather than an Irishman of whom his 
countrymen would soon become jealous, and thus throw the 
whole kingdom again into confusion.” 

It is well to remind ourselves that, deeply as Rinuccini had 
now mixed himself up in political affairs, he had not thereby 
broken his resolutions nor proved false to his instructions, 
except inasmuch as his imprisonment of the Council possibly 
exceeded his powers, and certainly the limits of prudence. 
But all the transactions in which he took a part had the most 
intimate bearing on religion and on the interests of the 
Church. He did not interfere with the political articles of the 
Ormond Treaty ; he would not have meddled with it, and 
would have let it go its own way, had the Supreme Council 
secured the ratification of Glamorgan’s articles, or, still better, 
those of Digby and the Pope. He charged himself with the 
affairs of Ireland, and made war upon Ormond because the 
peace concluded by the old Council left matters exactly where 
they were before the Irish took up arms, except that it 
would have obliged them to serve with their troops a 
king who was already a prisoner. In his rejection of the 
peace, in his overthrow of the old and already worn-out 
original Confederation, and his establishment of a new one 
with bolder spirits at its head, Rinuccini did no more than 
his duty. At the same time, duties should always be fulfilled 





* He says nothing in his published letters of this proceeding ; a fact 
which certainly suggests the possibility that his silence on any circumstance, 
even though one of importance, is no proof that it did not occur. 
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with as little roughness and aggression as possible; and here 
the Nuncio failed, and increased the number of his enemies. 
As to his acceptance of the Presidency of the Council, which 
consisted of a peer, an ecclesiastic, and a commoner from each 
county, nearly all of the national party, he justified it by 
averring that the clergy were the movers and controllers of 
the new order of things, and that he, as the legitimate supe- 
rior of them all, was their natural head. To prevent scandal, 
he publicly protested that he “did not make a single claim to 
jurisdiction in temporal affairs,” nor did he ever contradict 
his words by his practice. He was also very careful not to 
sign any order without the addition of the signatures of other 
members of the Council. In these matters he was unex- 
ceptionable, as also in his conduct during the miserable siege 
of Dublin in the November of 1646. In his ‘ Report on the 
State of Ireland,” he implies a wish that O’Neill, on being 
summoned into Leinster to take part in the siege, “had 
pushed his troops unexpectedly against the city.” Feebly 
defended as it was, he might have seized it easily whilst 
unhampered by the vicinity of Preston. But amid the con- 
fusions and dangers of the times, when every bold measure 
was construed into guilt, it would have been a daring action 
even for an O’Neill, and a far more daring one than this 
O’Neill was ever known to undertake. Rinuccini would have 
done it in his place. But O’Neill, like his uncle the Earl of 
Tyrone, had a cautious side to his character, and this was the 
side which the Nuncio principally saw during their early inter- 
course, though there was another, also strongly developed. 
As to the siege of Dublin, the Nuncio makes it tolerably clear 
that its failure was chiefly due to Preston, and to the cowardly 
and trimming Earl of Clanricarde, who came to his camp to 
tamper with him. Nevertheless he occasionally complains of 
O’Neill, of whom he gives a different account in nearly every 
alternate letter where his name occurs. In fact, Rinuccini’s 
letters are full of contradictions, owing perhaps to the un- 
common and inconsistent characters of the people with whom 
he had to deal. The state of religious ceremonial in Ireland ; 
the regular orders, particularly the Jesuits ; the disposition and 
propensities of the people, are all differently described in 
various documents writterl by the same pen. It is more 
astonishing to find him declaring to the General Assembly, 
which met in February, that he had always opposed Gla- 
morgun’s peace from the beginning; since he had certainly 
patronized it to some extent until he knew of the peace which 
was concluded between Digby and the Pope, and which the 
Queen disowned, as the King disowned that of Glamorgan. 
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But Rinuccini’s difficulties were only beginning. His rule 
was one of but short duration, and Ireland was fast going to 
pieces on the shoals of dissension, short-sightedness, and 
passion. The General Assembly was convened on the pro- 
posal of Bishop French and Nicholas Plunket, whom the 
Nuncio describes as ‘‘ good Catholics certainly, but at the 
same time not bad politicians”; an innuendo undeserved by 
French at least, who was always sincere, though often mis- 
taken, like the Nuncio himself. The Assembly, though it 
condemned the “‘ Peace,” justified the men who had concocted 
it. Strangely enough, when we consider that Ireland was 
not Ormondist, the majority in this General Assembly were 
so. The fact was that the Ormondists composed the powerful 
party in the land, being the men who possessed the most 
fertile acres, and who had not been robbed of their lands by 
confiscation. At the same time that the Assembly met the 
old Council were liberated, to share the supreme power with 
the Nuncio, or rather to take it from him; the army of 
Munster passed from Glamorgan to Taaffe, and that of Preston 
was defeated at Dungan Hill. In this juncture O’Neill, 
deeply hated by the anti-Nuncionists, saved them and Kil- 
kenny. Yet, firm adherent as he was of the ecclesiastic 
national party, O’Neill was not altogether an advantage to 
them. If Preston’s passionate temper and intriguing spirit 
were a disgrace and a misfortune to Ormond’s adherents, 
O’Neill’s proud and headstrong character was a source of 
scandal to them; and the Ormondists were just the kind of 
people who are only too happy to be scandalized. They abused 
the Nuncio for everything O’Neill did; both the haughtiness 
of his own conduct and the aggressiveness of his soldiers were 
laid at Rinuccini’s door. The unfortunate legate not only saw 
matters rapidly go from bad to worse, but was blamed for all 
that occurred. The supplies promised from Rome were long 
in coming; the Pope apparently getting tired of throwing his 
subsidies into the Charybdis of the Confederation. Some 
even among the Bishops withheld their adhesion from the 
Nuncio, as though they feared what he might do next; and had 
he been quick to perceive any flaws in his own conduct, he 
might have thought that his high-handed proceedings after the 
taking of Bunratty were responsible for a certain amount of 
distrust. His chief and now open enemy among the generals 
had been defeated by the common foe; but the only one who 
firmly and unflinchingly supported him was a source of a new 
and different kind of disquiet. In the midst of his troubles 
he still hoped for some kind of adjustment with the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales which would have set the two hostile 
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parties at one; and cherished a vague idea that Glamorgan, 
now Marquis of Worcester, of whom he speaks in enthusiastic 
terms in the letters dated towards the end of *47, might be 
nominated Viceroy in the stead of the fugitive Ormond. Yet 
had it been so, no doubt there would have sprung up a party 
among the Confederates hampering him and scheming for 
Ormond’s reappointment. 

The General Assembly, meeting again on the 12th of 
November, gave the Nuncio fresh trouble. The objects of the 
mad majority apparently were to recall Ormond and to ruin 
O’Neill; while at the very same time the incompetency of 
another of their own generals was made manifest by the 
defeat of Taaffe at Knock-na-Gall. Then arose that idea of 
foreign protection, which was suggestive of the days when a 
Spanish protectorate was the aim of O’Neill and O’Donnell, 
and which again aroused the sinking hopes of the Nuncio. 
Although the Confederates had given just cause of offence to 
the Holy See by their abandonment of their own professed 
aim, they now, always self-contradictory, wished to have the 
Pope for their protector—an honour which he wisely declined. 
Another prince named was Rinuccini’s natural sovereign, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and the Nuncio, feeling that in any 
case it would be difficult for an Irishman to reign over the 
Irish, even cherished a hope that if one of the Grand Duke’s 
brothers could be called in to take his place at the head of 
affairs, he might ‘ have a chance of winning the whole king- 
dom if the king’s sons in any manner failed,” which was 
rather hard upon the king’s daughters. 

But the Protector whom the dominant class really desired 
was the Marquis of Ormond. According to the usual ill- 
fortune of the national and religious party, a great number of 
the Ulster, Munster, and Connaught delegates, “ either from 
poverty or some other cause,” did not attend the Assembly, 
which was chiefly composed of the gentlemen of the Pale, 
whom the Nuncio bitterly designates as “ the mob of Leinster.” 
“ All thoughts of a Protector are at an end,” he wrote on the 
8th of December, 1647. They wished to welcome the Prince 
of Wales to Ireland. Failing him, they wished for the reap- 
pointment .of Ormond, which they eventually obtained. In 
the mean time they did the darkest deed which stains the 
annals of the Civil War. Inchiquin, changing sides for the 
sixth time, léft the Parliament to join the Royalists; and the 
newly-elected Council resolved to conclude a truce with him, 
in order, as the Nuncio doubted not, to join with his the forces 
of Preston, and thus destroy O’Neill. ‘The Nuncio came to 
Kilkenny, where he found himself well nigh a prisoner. 
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“‘ Threats on every hand,” he wrote, “ were not wanting, and 
a Carmelite came to inform me that he had heard, under the 
seal, that there was a plot to take away my life.” ‘To this then 
had come all the brilliant hopes which attended the Nuncio’s 
entry into the marble city! Yet he did not for a moment lose 
courage. A peace with Inchiquin, who stipulated that the 
Catholic religion should not be exercised within his quarters 
—a peace whose true object was a war of extermination 
against’ the only general who firmly upheld the Church’s 
cause—could not be countenanced by the Nuncio without 
betraying his duty and his nature. In this extremity he 
seized the most direful weapon in the armoury of the Church. 
The Council proclaimed the truce on the 20th of May; on the 
27th the Nuncio pronounced excommunication against all who 
abetted or respected it, and an interdict against the places 
where it should be observed. He then fled to O’Neill’s camp 
at Maryborough, and only just in time; for the Council, 
unable to seize the Archbishop, threw the Dean of Fermo 
into prison. 
_ This awful sentence is the most doubtful act of Rinuccini’s 
nunciature. A passage in his instructions certainly conferred 
on him the powers “ censuras et poenas. . . aggravare, inter- 
dictum ecclesiasticum apponere et relaxare” ; but did he use 
those powers with due discretion? ‘The decree of excom- 
munication against the Council, against Preston and his army, 
as the active instrument whereby the destruction of O’Neill 
and the humiliation of the Church were to be accomplished, 
might be justifiable, and its salutary effects were made evident 
when 2,000 of the men with whose arms Preston, in conjunc- 
tion with Inchiquin, was to have crushed his rival, deserted to 
that rival’s camp. But it was a serious responsibility to 
afflict with the horrors of an interdict the helpless villages and 
open towns where the offending armies might choose to pass 
or to quarter themselves. The dead unhallowed, the sinner 
unabsolved, the darkened lamp of the desolate sanctuary, cried 
against the severity of the terrible foreigner who had thus 
taken the bolts of Heaven into his hand. “I know of no 
occasion,” he himself writes in his Report, ‘‘ when the censure 
has better deserved the name of a thunderbolt.” It was so 
in a wider sense than he imagined. Doubtless it saved 
O’Neill, whilst Preston, in one of his most exaggerated 
passions, declared that this time one or other of them must 
remain dead upon the field, yet dared not attack his rival. 
But it inflicted misery on numbers among the innocent people 
who had now grown accustomed to the open and splendid 
celebration of religious rites. Some of the Bishops who had 
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stood by Rinuccini in his rejection of Ormond’s peace, and 
even of this very alliance with Inchiquin, turned against him 
now, and would not publish the interdict in their dioceses, 
maintaining that he had not power from Rome to pronounce 
it. Not only the craven and octogenarian Dease opposed 
himself, but Rothe and six others, among them “ four of those 
who signed the condemnation of the truce.” Rinuccini, with 
his usual vehemence, avers that ‘ they had no other motive 
than the fear of losing their property, and the desire to see 
the faction exalted which they favoured.” Yet the circum- 
stance that they had just condemned the proceedings of the 
Ormondists showed, if anything could, that they did not favour 
that faction. Perhaps their motive might be that they would 
not see their flocks deprived of the offices of religion, whilst 
at the same time they doubted the validity of the censures. 
The majority of the Bishops, however, with Archbishop 
O’Reilly at their head, supported the Nuncio; and O’Neill, 
who had good reason to be grateful to him, declared his 
intention of defending him to the last. Henceforth, while 
the Nuncio remained in the land, their causes were indis- 
solubly bound up together. After the publication of the 
censures, there could be nothing less than war to the knife 
between Rinuccini and the Ormondists. 

He himself did not for a moment regret his own severity. 
Indeed, to judge by his correspondence, he seldom did regret 
his own actions; or if so, he was at least prudent enough not 
generally to acknowledge it. The nearest approach to such 
an acknowledgment with respect to the censures is his state- 
ment to Cardinal Panzirolo that “the effects of the interdict 
have been various ”’ ; after which he proceeds to complain of 
those who had not observed it. But in general his feeling 
appears to be one of self-complacency. From Athlone, 
where he had taken refuge in June, his Dean being in prison 
and much of his property sequestrated, he wrote on the 4th 
of July to Cardinal Panzirolo, justifying himself in the 
strongest terms. ‘‘My determination,” he says, “to resort 
to the interdict may appear a bold one, and I know that the 
Council will represent it at Rome as unjust; but before God 
and His Holiness I can prove it to have been absolutely 
necessary, as the last and only means of averting the down- 
fall of religion.” Whether the modern readers into whose 
hands his letters have fallen endorse the Nuncio’s opinion of 
his own proceedings or not, they must surely agree with the 
conclusion of another of his missives from Athlone to the same 
Cardinal, wherein he exclaims “ Nevertheless, it will be a 
subject of wonder to posterity, why, when the whole Con- 
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federation could have been secured to the King by the 
appointment of a Catholic Viceroy, the Queen should have 
persisted in an opposite course, by which the King will obtain 
nothing but a country weakened by intestine quarrels, and 
divided into so many factions that it will be impossible to 
know whom to trust.” 

There was not one who could be trusted among the Ormon- 
dists. Whatever the Nuncio’s errors of judgment, whatever the 
faults of O’Neill’s disposition, the honour of a gentleman 
and the devotion of a Christian found sanctuary through- 
out the struggle in the hearts only of the party which they 
headed and defended. But the Nuncio’s part in that struggle 
was nearly over. From Athlone he fled to Galway, having a 
predilection for that rich and ancient quasi-Spanish port, 
which he fancifully described as being between two worlds ; 
but possibly much of its charm for him consisted in its afford- 
ing him an exit from Ireland, whereof he would gladly have 
availed himself long before had duty permitted. Here he 
convoked a synod, but with three hostile armies perambulating 
the country most of the Bishops found it difficult to reach 
him. The majority of them nevertheless supported him still, 
and equalled him in valour. His position had become insuffer- 
able. Blockaded as it were in Galway by Clanricarde ; robbed 
of much of his property by the Council, when he was elready 
impoverished by the large donation which he had made to the 
national cause ; declared a rebel worthy only to be expelled from 
the kingdom,—his last hope was in O’Neill and Macdonell, the 
Marquis of Antrim, who had raised a tolerably large force, 
and had defeated Preston and Inchiquin in isolated battles. 
But their enemies were too many to permit their absolute 
triumph ; they preserved their own existence, but failed to 
alter the current of affairs. Whether they might have 
done so or not can never now be known; but O’Neill’s 
conduct certainly displayed an extreme of caution which 
is difficult to account for. He advanced victoriously to 
the walls of Kilkenny, and might have cut the knot of 
the difficulty by taking it and dispersing the Council on the 
spot where their web was woven; but on the approach of 
Inchiquin he showed that kind of prudence which seldom 
raises a general in the eyes of either friend or foe, and re- 
treated into Tipperary. On another occasion he trapped 
Clanricarde, Inchiquin, and their army, when after keeping 
them at his mercy for a week he allowed them to march off 
unmolested. He excused himself by saying that the interests 
which would have hung on the battle were too important to 
be risked in fight, and that now he had his army, whereas if he 
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had fought he might have lost it. But of what use was it to 
keep an army which did nothing to serve the cause it existed 
to defend, and which, when its brightest opportunity offered, 
saved itself for others? Not that O’Neill’s subordinates were 
to blame; they were eager for action, and when, as Rinuccini 
rather bitterly complains, the Ulster prince left unaided in 
Galway the Nuncio who had done and suffered so much on 
his behalf, Colonel Macguire entreated his general to let him 
push with 2,000 men into the passes of Connaught. But the 
worthy scion of the chivalrous house of Fermanagh was slain 
on the way; and the Nuncio was left to his fate, and to the 
powerless sympathy of the devout people of Galway. He now 
only waited to see whether Ormond returned and was 
accepted by the Council, since he held firmly ‘to the prin- 
ciple that the same island could not contain himself and a 
heretic ruler of Catholics. 

That happened which he had anticipated with horror, 
except for the one fact that it made it his duty to depart from 
Ireland. Ormond landed at Cork on the 29th of September, 
and proceeded leisurely to Carrick-on-Suir. On the invitation 
of the General Assembly he passed on to Kilkenny, which 
he entered amid acclamations as great as those which had 
greeted the Nuncio four years previously, and where the Con- 
federation laid itself down and died at his feet. Nothing 
therefore was left to Rinuccini but to return to. his sunny and 
sighed-for home; to return to the world in fact, for since 
his retirement to Galway his enemies had succeeded in inter- 
cepting most of his letters. Having relieved the towns from 
the interdict, he left powers with six Bishops to absolve private 
persons from the excommunication, and amid the sobs of 
the faithful Galwegians embarked on board his own hardly- 
rescued frigate, the San Pietro, not many days after the 
head of Charles I. had fallen on the scaffold. When he was 
already on board some members of the defunct Supreme 
Council came to him to be absolved from the censures. Now 
that he was actually leaving the Irish shores, the nation 
seemed to breathe forth a sigh of regret for the loss of one 
who, amid the bewildering politics of the time, was ever the 
faithful and incorruptible friend of Ireland. 

Notwithstanding all that the perversity and prejudice of 
the King had made him suffer, none was more shocked at his 
fate than Rinuccini, as none had been more anxious to save 
him when living. But Charles always mistook his own 
interests. In spite of his studied enmity towards the Irish 
Catholics, the regicides made his dealing with them one of 
the charges against him; and the Nuncio was probably cor- 
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rect in his opinion that “ the party who, as they boasted, 
wished to conclude this peace and recall the Marquis solely 
for the benefit of his Majesty, have rather hastened than 
retarded his death.” As to the powers abroad who might 
have been expected to feel some indignation against subjects 
who had murdered their king, they cared but little for the 
fate of Charles. Spain leagued with the Commonwealth; and 
Mazarin bought his pictures. Ireland alone adhered honestly 
to the cause of his heir; and the consequences were, as 
Rinuccini had prophesied in a letter from St. Vaast, that she 
fell under the power of the Puritans and Cromwell’s reign of 
terror, which she exchanged only for the bitterer perfidies 
of Charles II. 

So ended the Irish Nunciature of Rinuccini, Archbishop 
of Fermo. Practically it was a complete failure. He went to 
Ireland to establish the public exercise of the Catholic 
religion in its full glory and splendour; and though the 
Council on its final capitulation to Ormond stipulated for 
such an exercise, owing, as the Nuncio justly argues, to the 
lessons he had taught, they had no guarantee but Ormond’s 
word, and Ormond’s authority was then more than doubtful ; 
whilst when they held the sword in their hands the king 
would neither positively grant the demand, nor would they 
positively enforce it. Thus was allowed to ebb the tide 
which, “taken at the flood” would have led on a firm and 
united Confederation to a condition of power and consistency, 
and enabled them to fling back the Puritan invader and keep 
their temples from the defiling tread of his iron heel. 

Again, Rinuccini came to help the King. But the King 
would not be helped. Leaning now one way, now the other, 
he finally decided to throw himself into the hands of men who 
sold him back to his enemies, rather than those who wero 
willing to spend and be spent in his service in return for the 
security of their religion. Rinuccini came to be a bond of 
union to the Confederates ; soon there was a party called 
by his name. Rinuccini came to help the English Catholics ; 
they were crushed under the folly of the Irish Con- 
federates. He returned leaving the King beheaded, the 
Parliament triumphant in England, a Protestant Lieutenant 
in Ireland, and the only Irish leader who was loyal to the 
Church reduced to choose between the alliance of the man 
who had ruined the Confederation and that of the Puritans 
who hated the very name of Catholic. Retired once more 
within his beloved Fermo, surrounded by an affectionate flock, 
Rinuccini was out of the storm; but it had already beaten 
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upon him too severely, and he died three years and six 
months after his return to his See, at the age of sixty-one. 

Yet the failure of Rinuccini is preferable to the success of 
Ormond. The selfish triumph of the one is outshone by the 
disinterestedness of the other’s defeat. Ormond ruined the 
affairs of every one whom he professed to serve, and yet his 
own career was that of an eminently prosperous man; Rinuc- 
cini failed with the failure of the cause he had espoused, 
and was impoverished by it, whereas Ormond was always 
enriched ; Rinuccini’s fault was excess of zeal, Ormond’s was 
excess of diplomacy. 

Rinuccini was no saint; he was not what St. Charles 
Borromeo would have been under the like circumstances. 
But he was essentially a good Catholic, uncorrupt, virtuous, and 
determined not to yield an iota of the Church’s principles and 
the Church’s dignity. Most of his letters possess a singularly 
religious tone, which was however more common in the cor- 
respondence ‘of those days than in that of our own. Religious 
similes flow naturally from his pen. In the name of his 
frigate, the San Pietro, he sees a promise of the heavenly 
patronage of the first Pope. In the meanness of the shieling 
which was his earliest shelter on Irish soil, he sees a likeness 
to the stable of Bethlehem. He hopes in the wonders that 
may be wrought by prayer, and that not merely as a becoming 
profession of faith, but with an earnestness which shows that 
the spiritual were to him the most present of all realities. 
His courage and perseverance were of the unflinching sort 
which naturally results from such a character. He clung to 
his post until he could remain there no longer without a com- 
promise of the Apostolic dignity. What were the difficultics of 
that post none can perhaps entirely appreciate save him who 
filled it; and a good many of them are summed up in his own 
exclamation to Cardinal Panzirolo,—* Blessed are the Nuncios 
who are on terra firma; since those on islands, if not incar- 
cerated by man, are sure to be imprisoned at all events by 
Nature.” 
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Arr. VII.—THE FALL OF MR. GLADSTONE’S 
GOVERNMENT. 


Address to the Electors of Greenwich. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guap- 
stone. Times, 24th January, 1874. 


Five Speeches on Irish Questions. By the Right Hon. C. P. Fortescue. 
London : R. J. Bush. 


Shooting Niagara; and After? By Tuomas Cartyzte. (Macmillan’s 
Magazine, August, 1867.) 


Ww and how Mr. Gladstone’s Government, after a period 
of such unexampled prowess and achievement, came 
to most utter shipwreck through a blunder of the sudden, is 
a theme which will long exercise the speculation and research 
of the political critic. The causes are many, public and 
private; and, as yet, it is probable we know but imperfectly 
those of which we know most. In the front rank stand the 
passions of the two nations most affected by the legislation 
of the last Parliament. Ireland appeared only to exhibit a 
sullen ingratitude for the policy which had abolished Protest- 
ant ascendancy, and turned her tenants at will into a proper- 
tied peasantry. England bitterly resented the seeming failuro 
of that noble effort to redress past oppression, to which she 
had at first given her assent with doubt and reluctance, but 
at last with a magnanimous and steadfast will. Yet that 
policy has not failed, but is a solid basis from which are 
already spreading, and will spread, relations of peace and 
goodwill between the two countries to the end of time. The 
Fenian conspiracy is dissolved. Mr. Isaac Butt and Mr. 
Philip Callan are much less difficult persons to deal with than 
Mr. James Stephens and General Cluseret. Agrarian crime 
is all but extinct. ‘ Do not,” as Lord Plunket once well 
and wisely said, “ entertain the childish expectation that con- 
cession will operate as a charm, and that at the very moment 
the storm has ceased to blow, the waves will subside and the 
murmurs will be hushed; but feel convinced that agitation 
cannot be formidable or lasting, and that in rendering justice 
you must obtain security.” 

Though, however, the supposed failure of his Irish policy 
first shook the power of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, a host 
of other causes and interests arose in vengeance to answer 
his appeal to the country with a sentence of ostracism. The 
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Education Act had produced a radical division of principle 
in the Liberal party, and it was evident throughout last year 
that the pressure of the Dissenters was gradually warping the 
policy of the Ministry on that subject—Mr. Gladstone’s own 
language, regarding the 25th clause, growing gradually weaker 
and more halting as his canvass of Greenwich progressed. This 
produced the real reaction, which was not so much Conservative 
in its character, as defensive of the principle of religious edu- 
cation ; and the proof of this is, that while it would be difficult 
to name any canon of Tory policy, in the old sense of the 
word, on which Mr. Disraeli could carry the full force of his 

arty with him, there would be a sure majority of not less 
than 150 votes, and probably many more, against any attack 
on the 25th clause, in the present Parliament. 

Another gradually accumulating cause of the unpopularity 
of the Government, was not merely the inefficiency but the 
thorough badness of the administration of several of the great 
departments. Mr. Bruce’s administration of the Home Office 
was on great occasions at once obstinate and helpless. It is 
to him that his party is entirely indebted for the damaging, 
and not altogether causeless, hostility of the publicans. It is 
the first time that the influence of the cabaret, long dominant 
in Continental, especially in Belgian politics, has been so 
seriously felt in England. Despite his monstrous surplus— 
we will not go quite so far as to say because of it,—Mr. Lowe’s 
finance was bad finance, immethodic, wanting in forecast, 
clumsy in contrivance. If he had not been in many other 
ways a personage of great and of dangerous powers, his 
Match-tax Budget should have closed his connection with 
the Treasury. All his faults as an administrator were intensi- 
fied by the exuberant and mischievous insolence of his temper. 
So far as the influence of individuals is concerned, he more 
than any other member of the Government (Mr. Disraeli is so 
far right) contributed to its fall. His relations with other 
officials were such as perhaps no previous British Minister ever 
entertained. In the simply scandalous series of departmental 
quarrels which were revealed on the eve of the rising of Parlia- 
ment last autumn, there was certainly no sympathy with Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Ayrton. When they met it was felt that Tartar 
met Tartar; but there was an indecency in the mere fact that 
a Ministry should contain two persons whose tempers sug- 
gested what Mr. Daniel Quilp might have resembled had he 
been reared to public life. Had they both been relieved of 
office then, the public would have been well content; but on 
the contrary, those whose conduct in the transactions disclosed 
was almost if not absolutely blameless, were allowed or con- 
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strained to resign. There was not a blot on Mr. Baxter’s 
official character. Mr. Monsell’s defence of his conduct was 
clear and convincing. They were both sacrificed to those 
influences which apparently enabled Mr. Lowe at that time to 
dispute the supremacy of his own Cabinet with Mr. Gladstone. 
For a further proof of the fact may be adduced the circumstance 
that Mr. Gladstone, though with body and spirit confessedly 
yielding under pressure of over-work, felt compelled himself 
to relieve Mr. Lowe at the Exchequer; Mr. Bright, with health 
still feeble, and influence of late necessarily declining, was re- 
luctantly brought back to the Cabinet ; while the accomplished 
administrative energy and the sound financial knowledge of 
Mr. Childers, the steady principle and good sense of Lord 
Ripon, were unaccountably dropped out. Had all this happened 
at the commencement instead of the end of the session, it is 
evident Mr. Gladstone could not have continued to hold office 
for six weeks. It was not merely a question of the relative 
strength or weakness of one cast of the Cabinet over the other, 
as that the changes, closely considered, indicated that the 
Premier had ceased to be master in his own house. He knew 
as well as the rest of the world which were the crows and 
which the doves, between whom he was dealing out condona- 
tion and censure. 

In these days many things that are state secrets one month 
become ancient history the next, but we are as yet, and may 
long remain, ignorant of the immediate causes of the sudden 
dissolution. Still no doubt the inadequate reconstruction of 
the Cabinet in August, and especially the awkward doubt about 
Mr. Gladstone’s double office, must have had much to say to his 
decision. It is easy to conceive that but for internal and per- 
sonal difficulties, a better arrangement of the Cabinet might 
have been made in August, and if the Government thus 
strengthened and re-formed had met Parliament with good 
news from Ashantee, and with a budget containing the finan- 
cial proposals announced in the Greenwich address, Mr. 
Disraeli might at this moment have been commencing another 
long spell of opposition. 

But, instead, came Dissolution and the Deluge; not tho 
democratic deluge of which we were warned of old, that 
should sweep away all dykes—and dukes—with its ugly rush, 
but a deluge warranted ‘to strengthen dykes, and to carry 
dukes gently along to the top of the tree. To the astonish- 
ment of Mr. Bright and ‘others, it suddenly transpired that 
England was two-thirds residuum. It also became evident 
that, travestying Napoleon’s phrase, you had only to scratch 
the Rough (long enough), and you would find a Tory. Mr. 
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Carlyle, astonished, saw Niagara shot with the happiest results, 

especially to the noble lords whom he had warned in the last 
words of his prescient pamphlet, that their day as a governing 
class was done—and that it only remained for them to “ go 
yachting to Algeria, and shoot lions for an occupied existence ; 
or stay at home and hunt rats? Why not? Is not, in 
strict truth, the ratcatcher our one real British Nimrod 
now?” Nevertheless, if there was one point on which the 
popular voice spoke with supreme distinctness, it was on the 
necessity of a new Downing Street, strong in noble lords : 

and especially that the particular marquess, who has, of all 
his order, the most exalted estimate of the place of the British 
peer in the British Constitution, should be called on to cope 
with the gigantic difficulty of the Indian famine. It was not 
less evidently the will of the country that Mr. Disraeli should 
be Prime Minister, than that Lord Salisbury should be Indian 
Secretary. If rumour be not all wrong, that noble marquess 
has in quarterly reviews and otherwise, uttered lamentations 
almost as loud, long, and lugubrious as those of Mr. Carlyle, 
over the ruin brought upon the Tory policy and party by the 
Parliamentary Reform of 1867; and a more ingenious exercise 
of the peculiar powers of the ‘late Mr. Savage Landor cannot 
be conceived, than an imaginary conversation on the result of 
their respective apprehensions and vaticinations concerning 
democracy and Mr. Disraeli, between the Indian Secretary ~ 
and him whom his disciples revere as “‘ the Prophet of Chelsea.” 


“ Nay, have not I,” said the Prophet,* “a kind of secret satisfaction of the 
malicious, or even of the judiciary kind, that he they call ‘ Dizzy’ is to do it ; 
that other jugglers of an unconscious and deeper type, having sold their poor 
mother’s body for a mess of official pottage, this clever, conscious juggler 
steps in : ‘Soft you, my honourable friends, I will weigh-out the corpse of 
your mother (mother of mine she never was, but only stepmother and milk- 
cow), and you sha’n’t have the pottage : not yours, you observe, but mine!’ 
This really is a pleasing trait of its sort. Other traits there are abundantly 
ludicrous, but they are too lugubrious to be even momentarily pleasant. A 
superlative Hebrew conjuror, spell-binding all the great lords, great parties, 
great interests of England, to his hand in this mantier, and leading them by 
the nose, like helpless, mesmerized somnambulant cattle to such issue,—did 
the world ever see a flebile ludibrium of such magnitude before? Lath 
Sword and Scissors of Destiny ; Pickle-Herring and the three Parce alike 
busy in it. This, too, I suppose we had deserved. The end of our poor old 
England (such an England as we had at last made of it), to be not a tearful 
tragedy, but an ignominious farce as well.” 


Has, then, the end of “ our poor old England,” verily and 





* “Shooting Niagara : and After?” 
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indeed come? The Hebrew conjuror, like Lord Chatham 
in Mr. Grattan’s description, stands alone, the most isolated 
person in the Empire he governs, alone on the very pinnacle 
of supreme power. He has been caricatured as Samson 
pulling down the pillars of Parliament on Philistine Peers, 
rashly trustful to his strength. But has not the time come 
when he may be more fitly compared to that most illustrious 
Hebrew who led his followers long through the Desert, pain- 
fully educating them all the weary way, until at last the 
Promised Land is safely reached? Nor does he omit to enter. 
There was much prophecy as to his performances upon the 
British Constitution, and it is difficult to say whether Mr. 
Carlyle’s or Lord Salisbury’s was the more dismal or the more 
absurd. But who had the hardihood to predict that “poor old 
England,” with Household Suffrage andthe Ballot to her hands, 
would send up a Tory majority of one hundred, so that but for 
the abounding Liberalism of Scotland and Ireland, all political 
progress might have to be arrested, if not indeed constrained 
to go backwards, for a century or two? There was but one 
such prophet, the superlative spell-binding Hebrew conjuror 
himself, and it may be doubted whether he believed his 
prophecy a bit more than the rest of the world, until by what 
Mr. Carlyle might call a species of “ fluke-miracle,” it came 
to be accomplished. Mr. Carlyle predicted three proximate, 
' if not immediate results, of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill :— 
** Democracy to complete itself””—‘ the Church, all Churches 
and so-called Religions, the Christian Religion itself” to 
“‘deliquesce”—and “unlimited Free Trade.” Thepresent Parlia- 
ment certainly does not look like Democracy completing itself. 
The demagogues, the stump-orators, the professors, fared 
lamentably ill everywhere except in Ireland. So far as Great 
Britain is concerned, it is a Parliament strong in the elements 
of aristocracy and property, in which Captains of Industry 
abound, while Chevaliers of Industry also are not wholly 
wanting. Ithas no intention of attacking any Church, or any 
religion. ‘ Deliquescence,” even disestablishment is far from its 
thought. The Dissenters are “dished” even as were the 
Whigs. Birmingham Leaguers and the whole Secularist sect 
are politically derelict. A religious education remains legally 
possible in England, may be even made compulsory. In 
fine, as to Free Trade, so far from its becoming universal, who 
may presume to predict how long Free Trade in (say) British 
coal will be permitted? Do not economists daily complain 
that the public opinion of democratic communities tends in 
the present age to become more and more Protectionist? 
Certainly at Melbourne and New York it is Protection against 
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British Industry, which is now probably past the help of 
Protection itself, that Democracy demands. But British Indus- 
try, which now presses for quite another kind of Protection, 
at present only partially attaining it by way of Strikes, is not 
at all minded to allow its wages to be regulated by what Mr. 
Carlyle calls “‘ unlimited Free Trade.” 

It is, so far as we are aware, the first time in our consti- 
tutional history that a Prime Minister has secured the complete 
confidence of the country on the precise ground that he has no 
policy, and cannot undertake to have a policy, until he has been 
for some little time in office. Such an act of faith on the part 
of a nation by no means given to sentimental confidence in its 
public men, would be remarkable enough, if the Prime Minister 
were a person like Lord Chatham or the Duke of Wellington, 
whose actions were the best arguments and sanctions for his 
authority. But, justly or unjustly, the fact is, that there never 
was a person in Mr. Disraeli’s position, who until now was so 
little trusted by the country at large or by his own party. In 
the aged bosom of our poor old England, however, confidence 
has in his case proved to be not a plant of slow growth: it has 
sprung up like the Arabian magician’s tree in a single night. 
It is, perhaps, as well under the circumstances that Mr. Disraeli 
has no policy improvised, but will be content to administerthings 
as they are, until he has looked at the state of public business, 
and begun to feel the ceaseless anxiety that comes of official 
charge. No doubt there is a great temptation to one, who, 
on the verge of his seventieth year, in a prosperous time, has 
suddenly attained the highest office, with a degree of power 
which he can hardly ever have expected, to take his term of 
authority in a spirit of meek magnanimity, and regard 
“whate’er is best administered as best.” But power also has 
its temptations, and even its obligations, and it is the first time 
in his career that Mr. Disraeli has felt himself in possession of 
real power. He is honoured by the admiring confidence of 
his Sovereign. Hecontrols the House of Lords, he commands 
the House of Commons. The Opposition isin a state of utter 
distraction, and hardly knows how far it has got principles 
to maintain or a leader to follow. At such a moment it is 
possible that the rumour is not unfounded which ascribes to 
Mr. Disraeli the ambition of “ making a little history ” during 
his period of administration. There may be a proud spirit 
within him, proclaiming that it isnot enough to have settled the 
political constitution of England on a basis as solid as Magna 
Charta, and to have taught the Tory Party to trust implicitly to 
the sound sense and genial instincts of the masses. Once upon 
a time England hada foreign policy. In those days a Prussian 
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minister would not have been permitted to domineer over every 
Government, and by his continual intrigues bring confusion 
into the affairs of every state in Europe. England’s trident, 
England’s bayonets, England’s purse, would have reduced 
Prince von Bismarck to a due sense of his place in the councils 
of the Continent. Mr. Pitt tried to reform Parliament, tried to 
settle Europe; and failed in both. Why should not Mr. 
Disraeli, who has succeeded in the one, attempt the other? 
Evidently the first step in such a task is a great navy, and we 
are not surprised to observe that Mr. Ward Hunt is already 
crying out that the British Navy is quite unworthy (as to its 
boilers) of the power that pretends to be the mistress of the seas. 

Mr. Disraeli’s party, confident in their leaders and flushed 
with triumph, as they are, will, nevertheless, perhaps need a 
considerable further education before consenting to take up 
Mr. Pitt’s interrupted task. So in finance, they were willing 
to continue the malt-tax, but would hardly have agreed to 
sacrifice a part of the surplus to relieve starvation in Bengal, 
as Mr. Disraeli in one of his Bucks speeches suggested. It 
may be doubted, even, whether, accepting the suggestion of 
a sentence which fell from Sir Michael Hicks Beach lately, 
and which shows that the Irish Secretary is at all events no 
statesman, the present Tory Party would be prepared to re- 
establish the Protestant church and de-legalize tenant-right in 
Ireland. The leaders confessedly have not as yet got a policy, 
and when they have invented or discovered one, it is not quite 
clear that it will be the policy of the Party. It will be interest- 
ing to observe, as time passes and political forces play more 
freely, what Tory reaction really amounts to. The stars in 
their courses were supposed to have decided against such a 
possibility as a strong Tory Government, backed by a strong 
Tory majority, ever holding power in England again. Liberal 
principles were believed to be identified with Progress, the 
extension of civilization, and the advance of the age. ‘That 
the world was, as it were, condemned to move in the track of 
those principles, people who were most opposed to them, in sad 
perplexity and murmuring more or less against Providence, 
admitted. There is a great Tory Party again, however, and a 
strong majority; but for what? It is difficult, as we have 
already observed, to name any great question on which the 
present Parliament can be said to be committed beyond a 
doubt, except education. In regard to education, the general 
election gave a great, unforeseen, and undiscounted result. If 
the last Parliament had continued sitting to the present time, 
it would almost certainly have modified the 25th clause of the 
Education Act, under the conviction that it was yielding to 
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popular pressure. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe, in speeches 
during the general election, both spoke as if the showing a 
yielding disposition on this point would help to restore the 
confidence of the country. But the country elected a Parlia- 
ment whose chief title to respect, whose strongest pervading 
principle is regard for religious education. If the present 
House of Commons should be called to divide on the 25th 
clause, it is not merely that every vote of the Tory majority of 
50 would be cast on one side, but all the representatives of 
Catholic Ireland, some sixty to seventy votes, and the con- 
siderable number of moderate Liberals, who, on educational 
questions, hold the views of Mr. Forster and Lord Carlingford. 
On this one question, Mr. Disraeli is sure to keep, and even to 
easily treble his majority. Such a majority would not be con- 
tent with merely maintaining the status quo, if liberty of educa- 
tion in a religious sense did not involve certain concessions to 
Irish and Catholic interests, for which the Tory Party is at 
present as little prepared as the Liberal. 

It is impossible to avoid allusion to the Irish elections—an 
ungrateful task. Their main result was the election of a 
heterogeneous Home Rule party, numbering, nominally, some 
fifty votes, which, owing to the balance of power in the 
present Parliament, is, in the first place, a grave additional 
source of weakness to the side on which it sits, but which, 
even if the majority of the Government were less certain and 
solid, does not, it is superfluous to say, contain within itself 
those elements of moral and intellectual power which make 
great political causes triumph against all obstacles—as Free 
Trade did under the inspiring influence of Cobden and 
Bright, or Catholic Emancipation under that of Grattan, 
Plunket, and O’Connell. The Home Rule Party may be 
regarded as composed of three sections. There is Mr. Butt’s 
peculiar following, a number of gentlemen who have been for 
some time identified with the small political association which 
he has founded in Dublin; there is a section composed of 
gentlemen, Liberal in their politics, and warm supporters not 
merely of Mr. Gladstone’s but some of them of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government, who found it, if not necessary, in a very 
high degree politic to take the Home Rule pledge in order to 
secure their seats, or at least to please their constituents ; 
there is then a considerable number of the class known in 
American politics as “ carpet-baggers,” gentlemen utterly 
unknown to and unconnected with the constituencies they 
represent ; who, at a day’s notice, took up the cry of Home 
Rule very much as they might that of “Marriage with a | 
Deceased Wife’s Sister,” or the “Repeal of the Contagious 
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Diseases Acts ;” and for whom were not unfrequently rejected 
gentlemen of long-established character and eminent public 
services. The right of the Irish nation to contend for a simple 
repeal, or for a modificatiou of the terms of the Act of Union 
by all lawful political means is not to be disputed; but the 
time and the mode in which agitation is pursued often involve 
questions that affect not only the wisdom but the honour of a 
country. Certainly the honour of Ireland was deeply stained 
by not a few of the transactions connected with the general 
election. There is not even one of the newly-elected who 
would have the hardihood to assert in his place in Parliament 
that Ireland did not owe to the Government of Mr. Gladstone 
much consideration, and even great gratitude. Nations, no 
more than men, are dispensed from the obligation of good 
feeling towards their benefactors ; and to Ireland the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone had been a great benefactor. It is no 
exaggeration, nevertheless, to say that if that Government had 
been the worst instead of the best Government Ireland had 
ever known; if it had repealed the Emancipation Act, re- 
imposed tithes, extended the operation of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act in the direction of recent Austrian, Swiss,and German 
legislation, armed the landlords with fresh powers of restricting 
tenure, and enforcing eviction, it could not have been more 
truculently and flagrantly assailed. “A nation,” said Mr. 
Burke, “is a moral essence ;” and there are moments in the 
history of all nations when they seem to be possessed of foul 
demons; and although Ireland in its peculiar paroxysms of 
popular passion is not so terrible an object as England in a fit 
of No Popery, or France in the full swing ofa Reign of Terror, 
its public spirit presents on such occasions aspects not less 
sore and loathsome. What Irishman who has ever read them 
can forget the tender, terrible lines in which Moore expressed 
his indignant disgust at the similar outburst of insensate 
brutality into which the heroic purpose and massive union of 
the agitation for Catholic emancipation guttered down ? 


The dream of those days when first I sung thee is o’er, 

Thy triumph hath stained the charm thy sorrows then wore ; 
And even of the light which Hope once shed o’er thy chains, 
Alas, not a gleam to grace thy Freedom remains ! 


The Athenians were not less eager to expel Aristides, the 
Dutch to tear John de Witt limb from limb, than the Irish 
populace showed itself to banish from public life every Irish- 
man who had taken a leading part in relieving from oppression 
the altars and hearths of his country. It is marvellous to 
remember that the members of the late Government, against 
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whom the most inveterate malignity was manifested, had been 
elected for their constituencies again and again, with every 
display of popular confidence and enthusiasm, while the 
Liberal Party was still insensible to the claims of the Irish 
people ; but that when, largely through their influence, that 
Party had been awakened to a sense of its public duty, and 
had to a great extent undone the evil legislation of three 
centuries in less than three years, these very men found them- 
selves the object of unlimited execration and outrage. Mr. 
Monsell had been returned at the head of the poll for the 
county of Limerick in every election since the year 1847. He 
had held office under Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. He 
had invariably declined the usual hustings pledges exacted 
from popular candidates; yet he had always been elected with 
the cordial confidence of the clergy and people of Limerick. 
He served Catholic interests in many memorable ways. No 
Catholic member of Parliament in our time has had an influ- 
ence so considerable. But if the well-advised favour of the 
Crown had not raised him to the peerage, there is little doubt 
that his long and faithful service, and his active participation 
in the Irish policy of the last ministry, would not have prevented 
his being hustled out of public life. The Louth election stands 
in Irish political history, like the Clare election, unique—the 
one in its infamy, as the other in its glory. Ireland has given 
since the Union its fair tale of statesmen to the cabinets of 
England—the Wellesleys, the Cannings, Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Monteagle, Lord Mayo, Lord Cairns. 
But it has neveryet happened, in the whole period of the connec- 
tion between the two countries, that an Irish statesman could 
present himself to his constituents, bearing as the result of his 
tenure of office suchmessagesof peaceand testimonies of service, 
as the act which disestablished the Church, and the act which 
freed the land. This was Mr. Fortescue’s peculiar, eminent, 
and happy privilege. The “ political anatomy of Ireland””—a 
gloomy phrase, as old as the days of Sir William Petty, but 
which has not lost its significance—could not be more effec- 
tively and exhaustively studied than on the narrow field which 
was the scene of the election that ensued. A true and exact 
dissection of the history of that election would be one of the 
greatest services that could be rendered to political opinion 
in Ireland. It is impossible, at least immediately, to estimate 
the damage that is done to the character of a country by conduct 
so wanton and ungrateful. But it may at least be said thai 
the power of the Irish popular party, which could never have 
been a very serious power in the present Parliament, loses 
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almost all its moral force through its association with such 
acts, and with their perpetrators. 

Time is sure to avenge crimes and follies such as these ; and 
their first result promises to be that in the present Parliament 
Irish affairs are likely to be of very insignificant impor- 
tance. With a Tory majority of 50, with the Liberal Party 
alienated, it is idle to discuss the prospects of an Irish popular 
party, with a cause on even the proper interpretation of which 
it is not agreed. From such a Parliament O’Connell de- 
liberately withdrew to agitate. Mr. Gladstone has never been 
tempted by the treatment he has received to utter one word of 
indignation or regret. He may well await with manly patience 
the sure results of his policy and the grateful verdict of his- 
tory. He can afford to regard with magnanimous pity or 
at least with silent scorn the unworthy spirit displayed with 
such wanton energy against himself and his colleagues. That 
chapter of Irish history is now closed. There will be no 
attempt made, we are sure, to disturb the two great settle- 
ments of religion and property which it records. A long 
period of Tory Government lies before us—a period which 
will very probably last for at least the term of two Parliaments. 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government of Ireland will have no temptation 
to ambitious achievements. He will probably encourage 
public works, and perhaps follow the precedent established 
in the case of election petitions, by sending private bills to be 
tried by a commission taking evidence in the locality. There 
is always a considerable difference between the spirit of the 
executive in Ireland, when the Government is Tory and when 
it is Liberal; and with Mr. Cross at the Home Office and Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach at the Castle, it may be safely predicted 
that Ireland will be very carefully, but at the same time very 
strictly administered. Already the stringent press law, 
which was passed in 1870, but hardly ever called into action 
under Lord Spencer’s administration, has been set in motion 
against a Dublin journal of large circulation. We believe that 
if there should offer any occasion, or even temptation, the 
Castle will employ all such powers to their full extent. The 
spirit of impartial equity, in which Lord O’ Hagan was gradually 
reforming the magistracy, can hardly be expected to actuate 
his successor ; if, indeed, he should have any successor in the 
ancient and eminent office of Chancellor which he filled with 
such distinction. A Tory Viceroy looks to the Protestant gentry 
when he is in office with the same reliance that a French 
Minister of the Interior looks to his maires ; and this is another 
guarantee that, though Mr. Disraeli’s Government will hardly 
have any considerable legislative policy, its administration will 
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be vigilant and stringent. Ten years of such a system will not 
delay the development of the solid results of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy. Religious peace must extend, the property of the Irish 
people in the Irish soil must increase, whether the Castle be 
Whig or Tory. It will be a dull time; but a good long spell 
of decent dulness is perhaps a not inappropriate penance for 
the wild unreason and gross ingratitude with which the Irish 
populace conspired to hurl from power the first and only 
English Government which united its policy and its fortunes 
with the cause of Ireland. 
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[We much regret that we inadvertently inserted in our last number a short 
notice criticising unfavourably Canon‘Estcourt’s work on Anglican ordinations, 
The writer of that notice has of course every possible right to his own opinion 
on the subject ; but it was not in our pages that that opinion should have 
been expressed, as we had published a warm commendation of the learned 
Canon’s excellent volume. ] 





Sin and its Consequences. By Hnnry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1874, 


[* these eight sermons on Sin and its Consequences the Archbishop of 
Westminster places before his flock the long familiar fundamental 
truths of Christianity in a simple and forcible form, which reminds us that 
“every scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven is like to a man that 
is a householder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure new things and 
old.” ‘They are the old, immutable, eternal truths, and yet in the unfa- 
thomable depths of their wisdom they are ever new, suggesting fresh 
unthought-of ideas, and interesting and impressing us as if we had never 
before heard them. Besides the happy developmeut of this characteristic 
of Divine revelation, there are several passages specially directed to the 
circumstances of the present time. These cannot be too widely circulated, 
and therefore we quote them unhesitatingly. For instance, in the first 
sermon on “ The Nature of Sin,” the Archbishop explains that ‘‘ God wrote 
upon the conscience of man, even in the state of nature, the outline of His 
own perfections ” ; that “the conformity of man to the will of God, to the 
perfections of God, is the sanctity or the perfection of the human soul”; 
and that in every sin there are two objects, “the law and the Lawgiver— 
the law of God known to us, and the Giver of that law, who is God Him- 
self ; so that we deliberately, with our eyes open and of our own free will, 
break God’s law in God’s face.” 
Another important truth is strongly enforced in the second sermon, on 


“ Mortal Sin” :— 


“ There are among us, going to and fro, as there are in foreign countries, 
mockers, scoffers, blasphemers, ministers of Satan, apostles of lies, who say 
there is no hell. .. . . Satan is always endeavouring to efface this belief 
out of the minds of men—doing everything he can by subtle philosophy, 
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by specious reasoning, by appeals to the mercy of God, by wonderful 
exaltations of the Divine perfections, and criticisms upon the Greek 'Testa- 
ment, by laughter, derision, scoffing, and mockery, before which many a 
man who is not afraid of going into battle is coward enough to run away. 
Satan is always endeavouring to root out the belief of eternal fire from the 
mindsof men. I will tell you why. Because the greater multitude of men 
have so little hunger and thirst after God, so little aspiration after union 
with Him, that they are conscious only of the fear of an eternal pain to 
keep them from sin. If he could only efface from the minds of men the 
thought of eternal pain, there is nothing left to restrain them ; and for this 
he is always labouring. There is nothing Satan loves better than to get 
men to laugh at him, to use his name in jest, to interlard their conversation 
with some reference to him in mocking levity, which very soon makes men 
cease to fear him, and then cease to believe in his existence. On the other 
hand, God is . . . . perpetually reviving in every one of us the sense and 
— that there is hereafter a judgment and a condemnation to eternal 
re. x 


The sermon on “ The Dereliction on the Cross” is very touching, and 
the more so from the absence of every attempt to work upon the feelings. 
It is a simple narration of facts—and what can be more touching than the 
awful and mysterious facts of the Crucifixion? Nothing can be better 
calculated to excite compunction, which His Grace tells us, all sorrows 
of the body, of the mind, or of the soul are intended to produce, and 
which is 
“the sorrow of the heart that is pierced with Jesus Christ. Until we have 
come to the foot of the Cross, and have contemplated the Five Wounds of 
our Divine Saviour, and the love of the Sacred Heart through His side 
opened by the lance, and until we have entered into His love, and sorrowed 
because of that love, and because of our own want of love, and because of 
our own ingratitude, our sorrow is not worthy of the name of compunction. 
He is perfecting in you this generous sorrow. If you are suffering pains 
of body, unite them with the sufferings of Jesus Christ upon His Cross. 
If you have mental pains .. . . unite them with the mental sorrows of 
Jesus dying upon the Cross. If you are suffering spiritual dryness, and 
darkness, and desolation, and distance from God, as you think, unite them 
with His Dereliction. Do not say, ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?’ Say, ‘My God, my God, I know well how I deserve this 
desolation, I know well how all my life has merited that I should be 
forsaken ; but my hope is in Thy love, which has never forsaken those 
that trust in Thee.’ ” 


In the last sermon, on “‘ The Joys of the Resurrection,” His Grace incites 
us to cultivate those fruits of the Holy Ghost—charity to God and our 
neighbour, liberty from bondage to the world and to self, and a spirit of 
thanksgiving and praise—which are the visible notes that we are heirs of 
those joys. And finally having led us from the sepulchre to the Kingdom 
of the Resurrection, he concludes by reminding us that 


“Tf we be children of the Resurrection, heaven is ours: and heaven is 
near ; we know not how long or how soon our day may be. Before Easter 
next we may be in the light of the Kingdom ; or we may be in its out- 
skirts, expiating and waiting for the vision of God. What matter, then, a 
little pain, a little sorrow, a little penance, a few crosses, if, after a little 
while, there be an inheritance of eternal joy ” 2 
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Essays on Religion and Literature. By various Writers. Edited by the 
Archbishop of Westminster. London: King & Co. 


Prospectus of S. Joseph's Theological Library. Edited by Fathers S. J. 
London: Burns & Oates, 


E have the greatest possible pleasure in drawing the attention of our 
readers to the Prospectus of S. Joseph’s Theological Library. It 
runs as follows :— 


“ The object of S. Joseph’s Theological Library is to publish a series of 
Theological and Philosophical Works, written from the Roman Catholic 

int of view. Among Theological Works will be included Catechetical 

reatises or Explanations, which are in fact the theology of the laity. 

“ The Theological Library will consist of Translations, works adapted 
from the writings of foreign authors, and lastly, original works. 

“The Editors believe that such a library will prove useful to several 
classes of readers. In the first place it will be useful to the Catholic laity 
of England. Laymen in England find themselves confronted by an un- 
Christian, if not an anti-Christian, literature ; the English thought of the 
present day is tainted with unbelief and scepticism. Catholics in England 
cannot escape from its influence ; they must resist it, or, to a greater or 
less extent, they will succumb to it. It cannot be said too emphatically, 
or too frequently, that the safety and the strength of the Catholic are to 
be found in a thorough scientific knowledge of his religion. 

“The attacks on revelation have descended from the professor's chair, 
they have discarded the folio volume, they court publicity in periodicals, 
magazines, unpretending duodecimos. The defences of faith must be popu- 
larized also ; theology, the science of faith, the science which defends faith, 
and which is built on the data of faith, must be popularized and must be 
es about in periodicals, in pamphlets, in handy books and manuals ; 
the laity must learn how to answer the difficulties, often very old ones 
under a new dress, which are flung at them from all sides. Catholics 
understand yd that the Church does not fear knowledge; she fears 
ignorance, she fears imperfect knowledge, but not exact and full know- 
ledge. Truth cannot clash with truth, though the harmony of truth and 
truth may for a time escape our grasp. Hence the Church loves truth; 
and the most searching investigation, the most extended scientific know- 
ledge, have ever found in her a generous patron. Fanatical unbeliever; 
are known to have abandoned the path of discovery in their eagerness to 
announce some conclusion hostile to Christian belief, and the world has 
again and again been assured that Christianity has received its death-blow ; 
but a long experience has convinced those who wage the battle of faith that 
nothing is to be feared from the discovery of truth, and that every true 
advance in knowledge will in the end become a gain to theological science. 

“In the next place, the Editors look to the large number of their Pro- 
testant countrymen, who, despite many prejudices of education, are anxious 
or willing to learn from Catholic sources what is the faith and belief of 
Catholics. 

“ Lastly, they feel that the faith of the Catholic Church, the faith of 
S. Augustine and S. Thomas Aquinas, may claim a hearing from intelligent 
Englishmen. 

_ “ Translations will not be excluded from the Theological Library. Posi- 
tivism and scepticism, in their present phase, are importations from the 
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Continent, and on the Continent they have called forth many distinguished 
Catholic writers ; the weapons and the armour of these champions may do 
good service in England. 

“ Adaptations from mee works of known reputation will be intro- 
duced as frequently as possible, such adaptations being calculated to suit 
the English taste better than mere translations. 

“ But there are certain questions which are not handled by foreign authors 
in a way to catch the English reading world. These must be treated in 
original works. Englishmen will only listen to Englishmen on the Church 
and State question, on the problems of labour and capital, on the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope, on the ) wow tre Conception, on sacerdotalism, on 
sacramentalism, on the constitution of the Church, on the difficulties of 
Scripture. 

“ The Publishers popes to open a list of subscribers to the Theological 
Library. As the volumes in the series will differ in size, and as it is not 
easy to determine the number of volumes for each year, the Publishers, 
instead of fixing an annual subscription, offer the following terms :— 

“‘ Those who send in their names as subscribers to the Publishers shall 
be entitled to receive each volume at a reduction of one-third of the pub- 
lished price.” 


There is one sentence of this Prospectus, which may be called the key- 
note of the whole. “It cannot be said too emphatically or too frequently, 
that the safety and the strength of the Catholic [educated layman] are to 
be found in a thorough scientific knowledge of his religion.” It has seemed 
at times to be the impression of some, that a “thorough scientific know- 
ledge of his religion” is hardly a suitable possession for a layman. ‘The 
Editors of this series, on the contrary, not only think that such knowledge 
is very suitable to his position, but add that it is in it that his strength and 
safety are to be found. ‘This is a truth which we ourselves have ventured 
to urge again and again ; and we have added the obvious inference, that 
scientific doctrinal knowledge is an indispensable constituent of Catholic 
higher education. 

To our mind, the two most hopeful signs of the time in Catholic 
England are the new Institution for higher studies and this projected series 
of theological works. That the higher class of Catholic laymen be trained 
in a scientific knowledge of their religion, is no mere matter of literary 
adornment or intellectual completeness: it is a work than which no 
other is more intimately connected with saving souls; not the souls 
merely of those who receive such knowledge, but of Catholics in every 
rank. We believe we can hardly exaggerate the evil results which must 
ensue to the Church in these islands, unless a body of Catholic laymen 
be available in her service, who on the one hand shall take their part on 
terms of full intellectual equality with their non-Catholic fellow-country- 
men of the same rank, while on the other hand they are deeply saturated 
with the Church’s spirit and thoroughly conversant with her doctrine. , 

At the same time, while expressing our hopes for the future, we must 
be careful to remember what has already been effected. The “ Academia” 
was started by Cardinal Wiseman—and still more emphatically has been 
directed by his successor—for the express purpose of meeting the need we 
have mentioned. The present Archbishop in particular was among the 
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very first to urge the necessity of higher Catholic lay training ; and that 
at a time, when the evils to be dreaded from its absence were far less mani- 
fest on the surface than they are now. OF course the “ Academia” was 
not by itself sufficient ; because isolated essays are very inadequate sub- 
stitutes for full volumes. But these essays have done very important 
service in their place ; and the new issue, which we have here to notice, 
is fully equal to its predecessors. We may add, that the variety of themes 
handled shows sufficiently the largeness of design which has presided over 
the whole. The seventh (by Mr. Mivart) the eleventh and twelfth (by 
F. Humphrey) are on philosophy proper; the second (by F. Christie) 
on the philosophy of religion ; the first (by the Archbishop himself) fifth 
and sixth (by Mr. Lucas) are on what have been called politico-religious 
questions ; the eighth and ninth (by Dr. Laing) and in some sense the 
tenth (by Mr. Doherty) are on the relations of physical science to reli- 
gion ; the third (by the late Prior Aylward) on those most singular phe- 
nomena of our time, included in the term “ spiritism ” ; while the fourth 
(by Mgr. Patterson) is on “the religious condition of Germany,” a 
matter at this moment of the most vital practical importance, yet one on 
which Englishmen in general, and even English Catholics, have often no 
more than the most confused and misty notions as to the facts of the case. 

‘It would be easy to commemorate each one of these essays successively 
with common-place eulogy. But we have no contributor who possesses 
such variety of knowledge and cultivation, that he could give a really 
valuable and discriminating criticism of essays so widely differing from 
each other in scope; and we will content ourselves therefore by men- 
tioning with hearty recognition one characteristic, which is common to 
them all. Nowhere do the writers indulge, either in vague rhetorical 
eulogy of the Church, or on the other hand in general, indefinite, in- 
discriminating invectives against her assailants. In every case definitely 
stated theses are defended by definitely exhibited arguments. There is no 
other method of controversy, by which Catholics can really make way in 
such times as these. 

As a matter especially interesting to ourselves, we may be allowed to 
say how much gratified we are to find, that so competent a judge as Mr. 
Mivart heartily endorses (p. 227) that argument against philosophical 
scepticism, which we have derived from the trustworthiness of memory, 
and on which we have laid very prominent stress in several articles. 





The Oxford Undergraduate of Twenty Years Ago. By a BacnHEtor oF 
Ants. London: Washbourne. 


HIS is surely a somewhat one-sided book. It professes to describe 
“the Oxford of 1845”: now the writer of this notice lived at Oxford 
from 1831 to 1845 ; belonged successively to three different colleges ; and 
mixed with rather a large circle of acquaintance: and yet, from nothing 
which he ever witnessed, would he even have guessed the existence of such 
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scenes, as many described by the “ Bachelor of Arts” ; though he may have 
known of such by hearsay. Surely the author has depicted one particular 
portion of Oxford society, which may have come before his own observation, 
inistaking it for the whole. Our own strong impression as to the Oxford 
of 1845 would be, that in most colleges there was a “ reading” as well as 
a “fast” set; thatin any given college the “ reading” men would be much 
more intimate with “reading” men of other colleges, than with “ fast” 
men of their own; that among the “reading” undergraduates, no very 
small proportion were youths of sincere piety ; and that no small number 
of tutors laboured with much zeal to foster that piety. Of course we do not 
mean to assert anything so preposterous, as that the religious relationship 
between tutor and pupil could be even compared in salutariness with what 
exists in a Catholic College; yet we think that there is danger of such 
books as the one before us producing some reaction in favour of an Institu- 
tion, which is felt to be unjustly assailed. 

We do not see that the frankest admission of what we have suggested 
would imply any recommendation of Oxford as an abode of Catholic 
students ; on the contrary (as we have said) some reaction in favour of 
Oxford might result from an exaggeration of its faults. But in truth there 
is no parallel whatever between a Protestant and Catholic Oxford student. 
In the first place—supposing the latter to have voluntarily thither resorted, 
—he has (to speak generally, for there may be here and there an exception ) 
shown a singularly unpromising disposition, by the very fact of running 
counter to the Church’s urgent admonition and warnings.* It is not very 
probable, that such a person as this will be extremely particular about other 
moral duties. But let us suppose he were there unwillingly, as e. g. under 
parental coercion : still he is most differently circumstanced from his Pro- 
testant fellow-collegians, Pious Protestant youths at Oxford are a strong 
moral support to each other ; they are placed in close contact with ministers 
of their religion, and have its services strongly pressed on their attention. 
The Catholic is in a state of religious isolation ; he is shunned by far the 
larger part of his more pious fellow-collegians, on the very ground of his 
religion; nay the condition of his social intercourse with any must 
be the exclusion of religion from the conversation. Instead of having reli- 
gion pressed on him, it is only by a degree of exertion and self-assertion 
which is rare in youths, that he will be able to practise his spiritual duties 
at all. The most pious tutors will think it even a point of honour never 
to appeal to him on religious motives. His one obvious course will be to 
lose sight of such motives altogether, and yield by degrees to the tempta- 
tions which surround him. 

At last however, it is not so much on the danger of a Protestant 
university to the Catholic’s morality as on its danger to his faith, that the 
main stress has been laid by authority. For ourselves, our only surprise is 





*In a former number (Oct. 1873, P 406) we have exhibited the 
extremely strong language used by the Holy See on this subject. More- 


over the English Episcopate, in Provincial Synod assembled, have declared 
that no Catholic parent can send his son to a Protestant University, 
“ without incurring grave sin.” 
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that it can have been necessary for authority to speak on this head. The 
imminent danger—in some cases of actual apostasy—in all of most serious 
detriment to loyalty and purity of faith—has to us from the first seemed 
so obvious, that it has been a matter of simple amazement, how pious 
Catholic parents (though we are well aware that some have done so) can 
have so much as entertained the notion of turning their sons adrift into 
such a wilderness. 

However the Church has now definitively spoken, and there is no need of 
proceeding in this strain. We will only say in conclusion that, if we have 
expressed dissent from sume of the “ Bachelor of Arts’” implied statements, 
and even some want of sympathy with the spirit in which he has written, 
it is not because we have less profound aversion than he has, to the very 
thought of young Catholics studying at Oxford. 





Mary Magnifying God, May Sermons. By Witt1am Humpurey, of the 
Oblates of S. Charles. London: Burns & Oates. 


HESE Sermons are thoroughly dogmatic—and all who love our B, 
Lady will rejoice to have her set before them, not in any fanciful way 
—but as the Woman of Holy Scripture. 


“Tt is a wonderful thought,” says F. Humphrey, “full to us of all con- 
solation and of strength, that the highest and noblest and most perfect of 
creatures, and that creature which most magnifies the Lord, and gives 
greatest glory to the One Creator, is of all creatures—not an angelic, but 
a human being (p. 1). 


Father Humphrey brings out that wonderful thought in such a way that, 
while we are charmed by the style and the beauty of the illustrations, we 
are confirmed in the doctrines of our most holy Faith with regard to God’s 
Mother. This is what we want—solid, practical, dogmatical instructions 
about the Second Eve, who stood beneath the Tree on which hung the 
Second Adam, and, through His mercy and infinite condescension, became 
the great Mother of mankind. We rejoice to find traces in these sermons 
of the thoughts of that great Catholic theologian, Suarez. Who has ever 
read him, when speaking of our Lady, without learning something he 
never learnt before? 

But the reader who begins with the Preface will do well not to take 
Father Humphrey quite at his word, or (to be more accurate) at the 
obvious interpretation of what he there writes. He says that “their dog- 
matic character, then, will account in great measure for the language of 
restraint of these sermons.” It may be fairly inferred from this, that the 
writer meant to speak with great reserve and caution, to confine himself 
to the technical language of the schools, and restrain himself from giving 
utterance to his own thoughts in his own way ; but, in truth, while careful 
and conscientious in all his statements, he has also not made himself by 
any means what is commonly called a “dull writer.” Father Humphrey 
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begins by saying that “ devotion divorced from dogma becomes mere pious 
sentiment.’ People who hear this will run away with the notion, that 
Father Humphrey means deliberately to be dry. But it isnot so. He 
tells us most truly that devotion must be built up on dogma, and that is all. 
Certainly the devotion that is not so built up has in it the spirit of heresy, 
which at any moment may assert itself, and ruin the souls that are under 
its influence. Outward circumstances, and certain acquired habits may, 
and do no doubt, in many instances, hinder the tree from bearing its natural 
fruit ; nevertheless there is always danger, because there is no real security 
but in the faith truly apprehended. 

So far is Father Humphrey from being what is called a “dry writer,” 
that he may be most justly called a poet. It is true he has done his best 
to give himself a name he does not deserve in the first words of his Preface, 
which are these :— 


“To the readers of St. Ephrem, St. Bernard, St. Alphonsus, and 
rey Faber, the language of the following sermons will seem hard and 
co. i . 


Here we should be disposed to quarrel with the preacher, and confute 
him out of his own mouth. We have the following expressions from 
him :— 

“ Shrouding not only His Divinity in the garment of His Humanity, 
but His glorified Humanity itself in the swaddling clothes of the Sacra- 


mental species” (p. 92). 
* His Sacred Heart, the living chalice of the Precious Blood” (p. 131). 


And again, p. 139, 


“‘ Any more than the Sacred Humanity is consumed in the furnace of the 
Divinity” (p. 142). 


Father Humphrey writes after all like St. Ephrem or St. Bernard, and 
like every other theologian who ever preached. It is impossible to avoid 
metaphors, or poetical forms: the man who believes must speak as he 
believes ; and there is no reason in the world why metaphors or poetry 
should be allowed to convey false doctrine, or be divorced from dogma. 
Father Humphrey shows that they need not. 

Metaphorical or poetical forms are indeed a kind of safeguard ; they satisfy 
the feeling in a certain way, and convey the whole truth the writer wishes 
to convey : sometimes no other forms can do so. Still further, we must 
always remember that a great mass of the teaching in the Church is founded 
on metaphors, the whole theory of the spiritual jurisdiction is built on a 
metaphor,—the keys and the rock ; the doctrine of the sacrament of penance 
on the metaphor of “ binding and loosing.” We cannot explain baptism 
itself without metaphors ; and they are very frequently the safest way to 
convey certain truths, and to some minds the most direct. We have an 
example of this in p.113. Father Humphrey thus speaks of the Assump- 
tion of our Lady :— 


“ The Lord, who fifteen years before had arisen into His resting place, 
had raised thither the Ark which He had sanctified.” 
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Father Humphrey teaches more doctrine, and that with perfect accuracy, 
in this metaphorical phrase, than he could have done if he had expressed 
the truth in common language. 

If it could be maintained that the learned preacher intended to be 
dry, what he has written goes to prove that a man who believes cannot 
be dull. 

We may say, in conclusion, that the art of putting things well is largely 
exemplified in the volume. It may be added, also, that the doctrinal con- 
nections which are brought forward are, as a rule, not those which the 
reader will have been accustomed to see in sermons on the Blessed Virgin, 
but additional and supplementary to them. 





May Papers ; or Thoughts on the Litanies of Loreto. By F. Pursrick, S.J. 
London: Burns & Oates. 


E are very glad to have received F. Purbrick’s attractive little 
volume, in time to notice it before the month of May. It consists 
of a series of sparkling addresses on the various titles of our Lady 
which occur in the Litany of Loreto. Each address contains a sort of 
panegyric in miniature, of one of the special virtues or prerogatives of Mary 
indicated by her various titles, and also a practical lesson drawn therefrom 
for daily life. Though originally written for the boys at Stonyhurst 
F. Purbrick’s engaging little book will soon win its way, not only into the 
convent and the nunnery, but into every Catholic household which desires 
to pay an increased honour to the Queen of Heaven. In some respects 
these addresses appear to us more suited for children of an older growth 
than for those for whom they were in the first instance intended ; both in 
language and thought they are sometimes out of the range of the ordinary 
schoolboy, adapted rather to the more appreciative piety of the educated 
adult than to the undeveloped character of boyhood. But there is a 
brightness and vivacity in them which will make them interesting to all, 
old and young alike ; and they are written in a sprightly and lively style, 
which adds to their intrinsic value. The following extract furnishes a 
good example of the style in which the whole book is written. ‘The reader 
will notice how many excellencies this one short passage exhibits; the 
classical allusion is extremely happy, and its application by an ingenious 
antithesis to Mary’s care for her struggling warriors is sure to imprint 
itself on the memory of the reader, and to suggest to him the necessity of 
a manly, resolute, heroic devotion, if he would be a favourite of his 
heavenly Patroness :— 


“ It is well to notice that Mary’s aid gives no countenance to sloth or 
cowardice ; she does not come, like one of Homer’s goddesses, hide her 
favourite in a cloud, and take him in unseen flight far away from the battle- 
field. She likes to see the blood and dust of the struggle upon our limbs. 
She shields us indeed, but she ‘ teaches our hands to war and our fingers to 
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fight.’ She nerves us to ‘withstand in the evil day, and having done all, 
to stand.’ Then and then only does she put the palm of victory in our 
hands, and crown us conquerors, aye, more than conquerors, over all our 
enemies. This is why we read that this tower of David is hung about with 
a thousand bucklers, ‘all the armour of valiant men; far from valiant 
when left to themselves, or holding themselves independent of Mary, but 
gloriously valiant as soon as she has brought them into her tower, and 
taught them the use of the proved armour with which devotion to her is 
fully stored.’” 


We are very much reminded throughout the book of some of the devo- 
tional works of F. Faber, to whom F. Purbrick, in his Preface, acknow- 
ledges himself to be indebted. There is the same easy, familiar, and 
sometimes half-poetical manner of expression ; classical, but not at all 
severely classical: there is the same vein of strong sentiment, joined at 
the same time to a still stronger practical instinct: there is the same love 
of the imagery of nature and of illustrations from familiar objects around 
us. I=f there is not the same sounding of the depths of the spiritual life, it 
is perhaps because any such analysis would be out of place in a series of 
short addresses to schoolboys. 

We cannot help regretting that F. Purbrick’s continual occupations and 
responsible position are likely to debar him from engaging in some elabo- 
rate work on the spiritual life: perhaps we may at least indulge a hope 
that he will ere long give us a corresponding series of addresses, on the 
various titles by which the Sacred Heart of Jesus is invoked in the Litany 
familiar to us all. 





Thomas Grant, first Bishop of Southwark. By Grace Ramsay. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1874. 


HE life of Bishop Grant will be read with intense interest by th 

numerous persons who loved him as a father and friend, or revered 
him as a saint. We use this word unhesitatingly, for we are only following 
the example of our Holy Father, who habitually spoke of him as the 
“ wiccolo santo,” and on hearing of his death, exclaimed, with emotion, 
“ Another saint in Paradise.” Of Irish parentage, but born in France, 
where his father’s regiment was quartered with the Army of Occupation, 
he displayed through life the special virtues of his race. Unwavering 
faith, devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and our Lady, supernatural 
humility, patience, forgetfulness of self, and charity that knew no limits, 
seemed, had it been possible, to have been natural to him, while a joyous 
playful spirit threw an indescribable charm around him. The picture 
which Miss Ramsay draws of his childhood is most attractive, and the 
more so, because there is no jarring break between the child and the man, 
the same childlike innocence and simplicity running through his life to its 
close. Even while he was the pet of his father’s regiment, indulged with 
unlimited access to the drums, and trotting along merrily by the side of 
the drummer when on march, he would frequently say, “I should like to 
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be a bishop ” ; and others seem to have had a strange presentiment on the 
subject. When he was only eight years old an old lady bequeathed a gold 
cross that had belonged to S. Thomas of Canterbury to “little Tommy 
when he became a bishop.” When he was only twelve, another lady said 
to Dr. Briggs, whose Mass he had been serving, “ What a very odd Mass 
you had this morning! It was served by a bishop and a priest ”’—he being 
the bishop, and a little friend the priest. When he was Rector of the 
English College at Rome, a third lady, whom he had received into the 
Church, gave him a gold chain for his pectoral cross; and so convinced 
were the students that the cross would one day arrive, and that meanwhile 
the chain would have been given to the poor, that they actually stole the 
latter, and handed it on from generation to generation till the long-predicted 
event came to pass, 

We cannot quite agree with Miss Ramsay that his life was “so out- 
wardly insignificant,” and “ made so little noise in its time.” The revival 
of the hierarchy was one of the great events of contemporary English 
history, and in it and its results he took a leading part. When he was 
leaving Rome, the Secretary of Propaganda said, “‘ The English clergy will 
never have his like as agent again. When the Pope or Propaganda sees Dr. 
Grant’s handwriting, they know it is all right.” He won similar confidence 
from English statesmen whose doors were closed against all other Catholics, 
but to whom his humility gained him access; and whenever information 
on Catholic matters was wanted in Downing-street he was applied to. 
To him in great measure Catholic soldiers and sailors owed the blessing of 
being nursed by nuns during the Crimean War and all the religious conces- 
sions made to them within the last twenty years. In the discussion of 
Catholic questions he had a prominent share. In Synod he strongly opposed 
the establishment of a Catholic College at Oxford or Cambridge ; and in his 
Pastoral of 1867 he compared the delusion of parents, in exposing their sons 
to temptation by sending them to Protestant colleges, to the conduct of the 
Great Tempter, whose promise to Eve they virtually repeated to their 
children, tov often with similar results. His love of orphans, soldiers, and 
the poor, and his universal sympathy were most touching. His personal 
influence was felt in every corner, we might almost say by each individual 
in his diocese, and far beyond its limits by his episcopal brethren, and by 
many others of all classes whom his wide-spread reputation for sanctity 
drew to him for advice or consolation. Well might the English bishops, 
as they stood round his coffin, say, “ His place is now vacant amongst us, 
and there is no man in England who can fill it.” To such a subject, and 
to Miss Ramsay’s graphic portraiture, it is impossible to do justice in our 
present limits ; but we hope to be able ere long to devote an article to 
them. 

We cannot, however, close this notice without expressing our regret 
at the appropriation (p. 80) to England of Ireland’s ancient title, ‘ The 
Isle of Saints.” From the earliest times Irish, English, and continental 
writers, Catholic and Protestant alike, have given this title exclusively to 
Ireland. Even Camden, whose strong feelings in favour of England and 
against Ireland are notorious, said that “ England might truly be named @ 
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most fruitfull Island of Saints,” but that Ireland actually “was termed 
Sanctorum Patria, that is, the native country of Saints.” * The appropri- 
ation of the title to England was an invention of Dr. Lingard’s in his 
“ Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church” + so recently as 1806; and 
though he was generally careful to fulfil, by copious references to author- 
ities, what he states in his preface to be an author’s duty, yet this assertion 
rests on his own authority alone. Cardinal Wiseman seems, solely on the 
word of his intimate and learned friend, to have introduced the term into 
the Prayer for the Conversion of England. But since Archbishop Man- 
ning, when his notice was called to the subject, corrected the prayer, in 
which England is now styled only “an Island of Saints,” and the Pope, in 
his letter of 1870 to Sister Mary Frances of Kenmare, declared that Ireland 
“was justly styled Zhe Island of Saints,” ¢ the error ought to have been 
extinct. We trust, therefore, that the mistake, which no doubt has been 
made inadvertently, will be corrected in future editions of the life of him 
whom we hope to be one day authorized to venerate as a fresh star in 
Ireland’s aureola of Sanctity. What fairer title can England covet than 
her own glorious one of “ Mary’s Dowry,” which, in the name of her who 
has “ destroyed all heresies,” holds out the bright promise that the land 
that in far distant ages was devoted to her, will eventually return to its 
allegiance ? 





Who is Jesus Christ? By the Right Rev. Bisoorp Heptey. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1874. 


‘ ew answer to the above vital question Bishop Hedley has given in five 
lectures, with remarkable simplicity, depth, and clearness. He rejects 
the method of dry controversy, because, as he says, “the acuteness of man’s 
tongue can argue many things into doubt or into certainty ;” and he 
therefore prefers “to set forth the truth as the Catholic Church holds it, 
and let it convince men’s minds by the very power of its own light.” In 
so doing he anticipates and clears away the difficulties which have been 
created, not only by perverse, but even by well-meaning persons in their 
ignorant and rationalistic attempts to explain it. A happy instance of his 
method is to be found in his commentary on the grand thought of the 
opening chapter of S. John’s Gospel—* That the Word was God, and the 
Word was made Flesh.” 
“The Word! We must anxiously trace back the past in order to under- 


stand what is meant by a term like this. Our steps must measure back 
many an old and worn-out road before we can get to that standing-place 





* “ Britannia ”—English Saxons, p. 137 ; Ireland, p. 67, ed. 1610. 

+ Vol. ii. p. 89. 

t The whole case is fairly stated in a little book, “ Insula Sanctorum,” 
publisbed by Washbourne, 1872. 
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where John stood when he burst forth with that sublime beginning. We 
must listen to discussions in the Alexandrian Museum ; and, farther back, 
to Platonic dialogues in Athenian groves. Wemust turn over mysterious 
books of Scripture, in which uncreated Wisdom is treated as God, and yet 
as distinct from a Divine Personality. The word of a man was, primarily, 
the uttered sound, pregnant with sense, which told the hearer what the 
speaker thought. But, secondarily and more deeply, it was the thought 
itself—the conception of the mind—formulated and rounded off in an idea. 
In all philosophies there was and is, a mystery and a cloud about this con- 
ception, idea, word. It is distinct from the mind or intelligence itself, 
because it rises out of it as a bubble rises on the surface of the spring, to be 
succeeded by another and another. And yet it lies so close against it and 
around it, that it seems to have no being which is not the very being of 
the mind. ...... A man makes his thought; it is the very substance 
of his mind ; it is the very growth of that subtle seed which we call intel- 
ligence ; and yet a man’s thought oftentimes stands up beside him like a 
shadow of himself, haunting him, ruling him, torturing him, or soothing 
him. Such is the thought or conception of a human mind ; the word of a 
man which Plato reasoned on, and Philo used as a mirror to catch reflex- 
ions from the clouds. But if the Jogos of a finite mind was such a subtle 
thing, what power of thought or language could discuss the Logos of the 
mind of God? The Infinite has an infinite intelligence. That intelligence 
is ever active, or rather, itis ever act. What is that act?..... What 
is the word of God?...... Itis God, and yet It is not the Father. It 
is begotten by God; by an eternal begetting. It is consubstantial with 
the Father; there is only one God. Yet It, and not the Father, was made 
Flesh. And the Word made Flesh was Jesus Christ....... This 
great mystery is called the Incarnation. It is a mystery, and a deep and 
dark mystery ; yet not all dark.” 


In the second lecture Bishop Hedley brings out the truth of the Incar- 
nation more clearly by setting before us its reverse in the Arian, Nestorian, 
and Unitarian heresies ; the last of which, he says, 


“Ts held, either consciously or unconsciously, by multitudes who belong 
to Churches which profess belief in the Trinity, and prescribe prayer to 
Jesus Christ. The essence of Unitarianism is the denial of all mystery 
and of all revelation proper... ... . It believes in Christianity, but not 
in its supernatural character, or its finality, or its perfectness as a guide 
to man’s steps, and an answer to his aspirations.” 


We cannot quite agree with his lordship that Nestorianism “is no 
longer of any account in the world of religious thought ;” for we think 
that it lies at the bottom of the Protestant aversion from the worship of 
our Lady, and from devotions to the Sacred Heart, and all similar ones 
addressed specially to the Sacred Humanity. He who believes that Mary 
is the Mother of God, and that the Sacred Humanity is God’s “ very own,” 
cannot possibly see anything irrelevant or exaggerated in either this 
worship or these devotions. 

In the third lecture on “ Redemption ”’ the Bishop indirectly controverts 
the very common Protestant view, which places the justice and mercy of 
God in such contrast, as almost to create a Manicheean duality; and he 
exhibits ‘the culminating point of the Incarnation” in “ the shedding of 
the Blood of the Incarnate Word,” not as an act by which “ God punished 
the innocent for the guilty,’ but as an unfathomable mystery of 
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“ measureless Love,” through which Divine Justice, both as to the propi- 
tiation for sin and the adoration due from the creature to his Creator, was 
fully satisfied by “the acceptance and offering” of the suffering of the 
Cross “by a free human will,” and man was brought to “love God not 
only with the love of appreciation but with the love of tenderness.” 

In the fourth lecture the necessity for “a ministry of grace, or in other 
words, a system of external ordinances administered by men, on which 
Justification and Sanctification in ordinary course depend,” is explained 
with great clearness. The final lecture on “The Abiding Presence” is 
devoted principally to removing the ordinary irrational objection to Tran- 
substantiation as impossible. 


“‘No one knows what material substance is, and yet you presume to 
assert that the Body of Christ cannot exist unless you can see It and 
handle It. ...... That it cannot be present unless It be palpable and 
gross, and that It cannot come down upon the altar without ceasing to 
be present in the heavens. No one but the unreflecting and the ignorant 
will deny that material substance, whatever it is, can exist without pro- 
ducing any effect upon other material substances. ..... . The truth is 
that people are taught in these days that things are nothing but appearances. 
A bodily substance, say the philosophers, is a bundle of experiences. . . . 
- - « But itis not likely the world will ever knowingly and willingly adopt 
a view which comes to this, that nothing exists except one’s own feelings. 
+ +++. Those who hold that Things are really the causes of what the 
senses feel, must admit that Things and their effects can be separated, and 
must listen to the word of Revelation when it asserts that Jesus Christ is 
present in the Sacrament, though the eye of man sees Him not.” 


Finally “ after we have read, and spoken, and discussed, yes, and prayed 
and suffered—still it remains that we kneel and adore the Blessed Sacra- 
ment before we can truly know who is Jesus Christ.” 





Man and Apes: an Exposition of Structural Resemblances and Differences 
bearing upon Questions of Affinity and Origin. By St. GrorcE 
Mivart, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. London: Robert Hardwicke, 
192, Piccadilly. 1873. 


N endeavouring to give some idea of the line taken in this compre- 
hensive and painstaking essay, it will be well to begin by explaining 
at what point it takes up the question of the descent of man. 

We scarcely need to remind our readers that the theory of the origin of 
species by transmutation was first brought into general and serious discus- 
sion by Lamarck, who, like those who have succeeded him, argued (1) that 
“the greater the abundance of natural objects assembled together, the more 
do we discover proofs that everything passes by insensible shades into 
something else ; that even the more remarkable differences are evanescent, 
and that nature has, for the most part, left us nothing at our disposal for 
establishing distinctions, save trifling, and, in some respects, puerile pecu- 
liarities ” ; * and (2) that the changes produced in a relatively short period 





* Lyell, “Principles of Geology,” vol. ii. p. 249 (eleventh edition). 
VOL. XXII.—no. xLiv. [New Series.] 2k 
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of time by domestication, change of habitat, &c., warrant us, under these 
circumstances, in concluding that, in the far longer period supposed by 
geology to have elapsed since the first appearance of life, plants and animals 
may have altered so much as to have passed from one species to another. 
His first argument was intended to clear the ground, by showing the non- 
existence of the chasms by which species had been imagined to be separated. 
As long, he said, as we take only what comes to hand, and do not stir 
beyond the steps ef our own doors, the lines of demarcation which separate 
species appear to be well defined ; but as soon as we extend our observa- 
tions to other countries, and, by means of fossils, to geological ages, we 
find that the gaps which seem to remove one species from another are 
gradually filled by newly-discovered forms, and at the same time perceive 
that a single species often includes races and varieties differing in charac- 
ters as important as, or more important than, those by which we have been 
accustomed to mark off one species from another. Using time asa lever, 
and the facts of domestication as a fulcrum, he then in his second argu- 
ment sought to cross the lesser interval which his first argument left 
between species and species. It was now incumbent on him to point out, 
if possible, an agency or agencies capable of effecting the change (cause 
adequate), and actually operating in nature (cause vere). He decided 
that the transformation was the result of two combined forces,—a natural 
tendency to improvement, and the wants and desires of the creatures to be 
improved. Of these, however, the first was not a causa vera. The existence 
of a tendency to improvement can be no more than a generalization from 
a number of facts showing progressive adaptation of organisms to their 
environments, and cannot be assigned as a cause of that improvement 
itself.* As an example of the supposed operation of the second cause we 
may cite the case of “ otters, beavers, waterfow], turtles, and frogs, which 
were not made web-footed in order that they might swim; +t but their 
wants having attracted them to the water in search of prey, they stretched 
out the toes of their feet to strike the water and move rapidly along its 
surface. By the repeated stretching of their toes, the skin which united 
them at the base acquired a habit of extension, until, in the course of 
time, the broad membranes which now connect their extremities were 
formed.” { This ingenious speculation possesses a certain superficial plausi- 
bility so long as we confine ourselves to the examples alieged in its sup- 
port ; but even this plausibility vanishes when we endeavour to apply it 
to organic nature as a whole, for the entire kingdom of plants, which con- 
stitute the larger portion of living beings, is devoid of consciousness, and 
therefore incapable of want or desire. And want, and consequent desire, 
even where they exist, have no power to produce directly such changes in 
the organism as are required by transmutationism. 





* Of the same character appears to be Professor Owen’s doctrine of 
derivation,—that one species pean into another because it has an innate 
tendency to change. 

+ The reader will notice the bearing of this on the design-argument. 
t “ Principles of Geology,” vol. ii. p. 254. 
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Let it be observed, however, that in this speculation three principles are 
set in motion by Lamarck to account for transmutation :—variability, in 
the second argument; heredity, in the supposition that the peculiarities 
acquired by the ancestors would be transmitted to the descendants; and 
the struggle for life, as illustrated, e.g., by the ancestors of the web-footed 
animals learning to swim. Each of these three principles runs through the 
whole of organic nature. There is a struggle for life, not only consciously 
among animals, but likewise, though unconsciously, among plants, for, ¢. g., 
each species by the mere ground that it occupies and the seeds which it 

_ scatters about it, is inimical to the existence and multiplication of the others 
in the same locality. Heredity and variability would at first sight appear 
to be mutually exclusive ; but there is a sphere for the action of each, and 
the operation of both may be seen any day on comparing the children of 
the same parents. All these are cause vere, causes the activity of which 
is known by evidence independent of the hypotheses they are employed to 
support. At first sight, however, it would appear that of themselves they 
could produce nothing but confusion, but are incapable of securing a 
gradual accumulation of variations in a definite direction, such as would, in 
time, and in the absence of restraining causes, produce species with cha- 
racteristics as definite as those which exist in nature. And if variability, 
heredity, and the struggle for life would produce merely a confused multi- 
tude of increasing variations in which all constancy and definiteness of 
type were absent, transmutationism would for this reason require some 
such guiding and controlling principle as Lamarck introduced in desire 
and tendency to improvement. But a little reflection will show that this 
is not the case. If (as continually happens) a multitude of organisms 
accidentally vary in a multitude of ways, those whose variations are of a 
kind advantageous to them in the struggle for life—those who are the fittest 
for that struggle—will be as it were selected by nature from among those 
whose variations are prejudicial, or useless and a mere dead weight ; they 
will, in other words, have a better chance of surviving and consequently of 
propagating offspring in whom, through heredity, their peculiarities will 
as a rule be more frequently present. Thus not all sorts of variations 
indifferently, but rather certain definite kinds of variations, will be pre- 
served ; and the constant repetition of this process will give us that gradual 
accumulation of variations in a definite direction, which is required for the 
production of new species. 

This, it is plain, is neither more nor less than the principle of natural 
selection, or the survival of the fittest, which was first pointed out by a 
Mr. Matthews in a work on Naval Timber or Arboriculture (1831), and 
has been rediscovered and so much insisted on by Mr. Darwin. From the 
preceding observations it will have been perceived that it is undoubtedly a 
vera causa. But it does not thence follow that it has produced all the 
effects which Mr. Darwin has ascribed to it. Furthermore, it is necessary 
to bear in mind what is the significance of natural selection being said to 
be a vera causa. It isa cause, not of origination, but of preservation. It 
is not a cause which acts with forethought or design. We must not imagine 
that it is capable of originating anything, as many, to judge from the way 
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in which they speak, seem to imagine it to be. It can originate nothing ; 
it can merely lay hold of variations which happen to occur, and ex natura 
rei it fixes * those which happen to be useful ; but it has no power of pro- 
ducing or of even to the slightest degree favouring the production of useful 
variations, and might have to wait for thousands of years for the occurrence 
of one which was useful. Further, in order for it to be proved that an 
existing peculiarity may have been due to natural selection, it must be 
proved not only that it is useful in its now developed condition, but that 
its possession would have been an advantage during the time when it was 
passing through those inchoate and rudimentary stages through which, 
according to the theory of cumulative variations, it passed to its present 
state. And the variations on which natural selection may be supposed to 
have worked must be, on the one hand, sufficient to afford scope for the 
action of such an agency as natural selection is, and, on the other hand, of 
the same kind as those observable in nature: for to postulate variations 
of any other description would be to postulate a causa non vera. It was 
obvious to Mr. Darwin that natural selection is by itself incompetent to 
give account of all the changes which the transmutation theory supposes to 
have taken place; he therefore supplemented it by two other principles, 
sexual selection, and correlation of growth. Sexual selection is the preser- 
vation of variations in consequence of the preference of males for females, 
or of females for males, in which those variations show themselves. It is 
chiefly used to account for the beauty of animated nature,—for the plumage 
of birds, the wings of butterflies, the brightly coloured spots on the bodies 
of monkeys, and the like. In proving that anything was probably due to 
sexual selection it has of course to be shown that the alleged reason of 
preference was really such, and, besides, the variations must have accu- 
mulated by sensible increments ; the observations made above of natural 
selection are, moreover, evidently true of sexual selection also. The prin- 
ciple of correlation of growth is that an organism which varies in one 
particular, also, in a multitude of cases, varies in a number of other par- 
ticulars. Breeders, for instance, believe that long legs are almost invariably 
accompanied by an elongated head. Hairless dogs have imperfect teeth ; 
long-haired or coarse-haired animals are, it is said, apt to have long or many 
horns; it appears that white sheep are liable to be injured by certain 
plants, while the dark coloured varieties escape ; and cats which are white 
and have blue eyes are generally deaf. In these and the like cases certain 
peculiarities are evidently correlated together: the one being present the 
other or others, for some reason or another, are present also. Correlation 
of growth is used to account for apparently useless peculiarities, for, 
although the preservation of useless peculiarities cannot be due to the 
direct action of natural selection, if a useless peculiarity is correlated with 
a useful one, natural selection, by preserving that which is useful, will 
preserve the useless one as well. But wherever correlation is used it must 
be independently proved to exist; and while on the one hand it may 
account for the indirect preservation of useless structures or forms of 





* If no restraining cause exist and prevent it from doing so. 
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structure, it is to be remembered that it may just as readily on the other 
hand prevent natural selection from preserving a structure possibly bene- 
ficial, if, as in some of the cases referred to above, it is correlated with 
something else, the possession of which would be a disadvantage in the 
struggle for existence. 

It is not antecedently improbable that Mr. Darwin should have exagge- 
rated the extent of the operation of these three causes; for not only would 
parental affection act upon him, but there is a fascination about large gene- 
ralizations, on account of the economy of mental labour which they effect. 
Science, however, does not advance by fascinations. Myr. Darwin, again, 
has gathered together an immense number of cases in which the laws which 
he has discovered may be imagined, at least at first sight, to have acted ; 
and this is what everyone who has a theory to support tries to do. This, 
again, gives a charm tothe theory itself; another thing which gives a charm 
to it is the extreme ease with which superficially it may be applied to indi- 
vidual cases ; and few ot his readers know anything more of the instances 
he brings forward than what he himself tells them. The very number of 
the instances precludes the careful examination of each of them. But the 
question is entirely one of details. In order to come to a justified conclu- 
sion whether and to what extent natural and sexual selection and correla- 
tion of growth have been at work, requires careful and painstaking 
examination of the details of each instance in which their action is asserted. 
Hence the propriety, nay necessity, of taking some prominent and well- 
known case, which may be made a test-question (as far as any one case 
can fairly be a test-question) of the general validity of the transmutation 
theory in the form in which it is now generally propounded by those who 
hold it. 

Now this is precisely what Mr. Mivart has done in “ Man and Apes ;”” 
from which our readers will at once understand what is the general cha- 
racter of the book, and what the position occupied by it in the Darwinian 
controversy. Confining himself to the question of the descent of man, he 
begins by dividing the mammalian vertebrates into twelve orders, of which 
the last two are the Cheiroptera or bats, and the Primates,—a term which 


he prefers to Quadrumana, inasmuch as “ anatomically, the foot of apes _ 


agrees far more with the foot of man than with his hand, and similarly, 
the ape’s hand resembles man’s hand and differs from his foot,” and “ esti- 
mated physiologically, or according to use, the hand throughout the whole 
order remains the prehensile organ par excellence, while the predominant 
fuction of the foot, however prehensile it be, is constantly locomotive.”* 
The Primates he distinguishes into two sub-orders : the first, Anthropoidea, 
containing man and the apes; while the second, Lemuroidea, contains the 
“ half-apes,” z.¢., the lemurs and the animals most like them.t Both these 





* P, 88. This criticism carries with it the destruction of Bimana as a 
distinct order, and the assignment of the species Homo, which alone it 
contains, to the Primates. This was the Linnean classification. 

+ Pp. 8, 9, sqq. By man is of course meant man considered in regard 
of the material part of his nature,—man considered zoologically, under 
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sub-orders he then proceeds to divide into three families: the Zemuroidee 
into Lemuride (Indrisine, Lemurine, Nycticebinw, Galaginew), Cheiro- 
myide (containing the Aye-Aye only), and Tarsiide (containing the 
Tarsier only), and the Anthropoidee into Hominide (containing man 
only), Cebidew (consisting of the apes of the new world, with a dental 
formula different from that of man, and nostrils separated by a consider- 
able interval), and Simiadw (the apes of the old world, more closely 
resembling man, with a dental formula the same as his, and the nostrils 
separated only by a narrow partition, as in him). The Cebide of this 
classification is therefore the same as the platyrhine apes, and includes 
both the Cebidew and Hapalide of other classifications ; while the Simiade 
is the same as the catarhine or narrow-nosed apes, which are peculiar to 
the old world as the platyrhine apes are to the new, and are besides distin- 
guished by never having a prehensile tail. The family Simiade Mr. 
Mivart again divides into three sub-families, Simiine, Semnopithecine, and 
Cynopithecine, Of these the Simiinw are the anthropoid apes of other 
authors, and consist therefore of the three genera //ylobates (the Gibbons), 
Simia (the Orang Outang), and Troglodytes (the Chimpanzee and the 
Gorilla. Unde Semnipithecine he places only the genera Semnopithecus 
and Colobus, and Cynopithecine is constituted by the Macaques (Macacus), 
the small long-tailed African monkeys (Cercopithecus), and the Baboons 
(Cynocephalus). From this outline of his classification it will be perceived 
that Mr. Mivart’s Anthropoidea is a much larger designation than that of 
“ anthropoid” apes, of which we have all heard so much of late. 

Mr. Mivart now* proceeds to institute a most searching and compre- 
hensive examination of the details of the anatomy of the members of the 
order Primates, their exoskeleton, the conformation of their limbs, the 
relative size, shape, number of the bones of which their several skeletons 
are composed, the absence or presence of particular muscles, the size of the 
different parts of their brains and the arrangement of the conyolutions, the 
conformation and order of succession of their teeth, and many other points. 
Here his abundant knowledge of comparative anatomy shows to great 
advantage ; nor has anything been as yet published on the subject which 
will bear comparison with this part of “Man and Apes.” Mr. Huxley’s 
lectures on ‘‘ Man’s Place in Nature” are bald and jejune by the side of it ; 
and Professor Owen’s monograph on the Gorilla treats only of that special 
subject. 

The essential argument of the book is founded on this comparison ; and 
is an answer to Lamarck’s first argument. It is not true, as to this par- 
ticular case of the order Primates, that in proportion as our knowledge 
becomes less incomplete, the gaps between man and the apes are gradually 
filled up, so that he may be believed descended from them. But the 
resemblances to him, which collectively make an imposing array, instead 
of gradually accumulating as we ascend the order, are so scattered and 





which aspect alone he can be a subject of zoological classification,— not 
man considered in regard of the totality of his nature, and therefore 
transcending zoology. * Pp. 14-171. 
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dispersed among the animals of which it is composed, and, where they 
occur, so accompanied by special dissimilarities, that it is impossible to fix 
on any single species, or common ancestor of several species, from which 
he may have descended by correlation of growth and natural and sexual 
selection. ‘Thus, for example, the Gorilla is of all the Simiing least like 
man in the development of the bony ridges on the skull for the attachment 
of muscles, in the arrangement of the cerebral convolutions, of the cir- 
cumvallate papille, and of the liver; the Chimpanzee is least like man in 
the shortness of the lower limbs; the Orang, in the formation of the 
sternum and the relative length of several bones; and the Gibbons, in the 
length of the limbs and of the foot compared with the hand, in the structure 
of the tongue, and in the form of the upper grinding teeth. Again, some 
or other of the baboons excel all the higher apes in resemblance to man as 
to certain points ; some or other of the Cebid@w resemble man more than do 
the bulk of the Simiade in sixteen points (given on p. 169) ; while among 
the Lemuroidea the Lemurs and Indris have a more completely opposable 
and better formed thumb than any other ape whatever; and in other 
“ Half Apes” the upper grinding teeth are furnished with an oblique ridge 
as in man, the anterior spinous process of the ilium is more human than 
that of any other ape, and the dog teeth are sometimes almost on a level 
with the other teeth, while the “diastema,” or break, which may be well 
seen in the mouth of a dog, is absent. These are but a few out of the 
many examples brought forward by Mr. Mivart; we shall now give his 
essential argument in his own words :— 


“If the number of wrist bones be deemed a special mark of affinity 
between the Gorilla, Chimpanzee, and man, why are we not to consider it 
also a special mark of affinity between the Indris [which also has eight 
carpal bones only] and man?.... 

* If the * bridging convolutions’ of the Orang go to sustain its claim to 
supremacy, they also go far to sustain a similar claim on the part of the 
long-tailed, thumbless Spider Monkeys. 

* If the obliquely ridged teeth of Simia and Troglodytes point to commu- 
nity of origin, how can we deny a similar community of origin, as thus 
estimated, to the Howling Monkeys and Galagos?.... 

“The lower American apes meet us with what seems ‘the front of Jove 
himself,’ compared with the gigantic but low-browed denizens of tropical 
Western Africa. 

“In fact, in the words of the illustrious Dutch naturalists, Messrs. 
Schroeder, van der Kolk, and Vrolic, the lines of affinity existing between 
different Primates construct rather a network than a ladder... . . But, 
it may be replied, the spontaneous and independent appearance of these 
similar structures is due to ‘ atavism,’ and ‘ reversion,’ —to the appearance, 
that is, in modern descendants, of ancient and sometimes long-lost struc- 
tural characters, which formerly existed in more or less remote hypo- 
thetical ancestors. Let us see to what this reply brings us. If it is true, 
and if man and the Orang are diverging descendants of a creature with 
certain cerebral characters, then that remote ancestor must also have had 
the wrist of the Chimpanzee, the voice of a long-armed ape, the blade-bone 
of the Gorilla, the chin of the Siamang, the skull-dome of an American 
ape, the ischium of a slender Loris, the whiskers and beard of a Saki, the 
liver and stomach of the Gibbons, and the number of characters before 
detailed, in which the various several forms of higher or lower Primates 
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respectively approximate to man. But to assert this is as much as to say 
that low down in the scale of Primates was an ancestral form so like man 
that it might well be called an homunculus, and we have the virtual pre- 
existence of man’s body supposed, in order to account for the actual first 
appearance of that body as we know it—a supposition manifestly absurd 
if put forward as an explanation. Nor if such an homunculus had really 
existed, would it suffice to account for the difficulty. For it must be borne 
in mind that man is only one of many peculiar forms, The body of the 
Orang is as exceptional in its way as that of man is in another. The little 
‘Tarsier has even a more exceptional structure than has man himself. Now, 
all these exceptional forms show cross relations and complex dependencies 
as involved and puzzling as does the human structure, so that in each 
several case we should meet with a similar network of difficulties, if we 
sought to account for existing structural characters through the influence 
of inheritance and ‘ natural selection.’ 

“Tt may be replied that certain of these characters have arisen in total 
independence, and this reply is no doubt true; but how are we to dis- 
criminate between those which are inherited and those which are inde- 
pendently acquired? Structures, like strong teeth or powerful claws, 
obviously useful in the struggle for life, may well be supposed to have 
independently appeared, and been preserved time after time; but what 
characters could well be thought, a priori, less likely to be independently 
acquired than a more or less developed chin, such as man shares with the 
Siamang alone, or a slightly aquiline nose, such as that found in the 
Hoolock Gibbon and often in the human species? Can either character 
be thought to have preserved either species in the struggle for life, or have 
persistently gained the hearts of successive generations of female Gibbons ? 
Certainly seductiveness of this sort will never explain the arrangement of 
the lobes of the liver, or the presence of an oblique ridge on the grinding 
surfaces of the back teeth. 

“ Again, can this oblique ridge of the grinding teeth be supposed to have 
arisen through life necessities? and yet, if it is a real sign of genetic affinity, 
how comes it to be absent from the man-like Gibbons, and to reappear for 
the first time in American apes, and among others in the aberrant and more 
or less Baboon-like howling monkeys ? 

“The same remark applies to the condition of the wrist-bones of man, 
the Chimpanzee, [the Gorilla,] and Indris. If this condition arises inde- 
pendently, and is no mark whatever of genetic affinity, what other single 
character can with certainty be deemed to be valid evidence of the kind ?” 
— Men and Apes,” pp. 174-180. 



















The twelve remaining pages of the book are occupied by a statement of 
Mr. Mivart’s opinion that these and the like facts do not tell against his 
own special doctrine of evolution * (how psychological considerations may 
affect it as to man and apes is, he says, another matter), and by some 
arguments in support of this statement. 














* With reference to his opinion, see the “ Vestiges of Creation,” tenth 
edition, p. 155. 
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The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By Francis Goupte, of the 
Society of Jesus. 


The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the Society of Jesus, first Companion 
of S. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father Giuseppe Boero, of 
the same Society. Burns & Oates. 1873. 


LTHOUGH the life of B. Berchmans was issued rather the first of 
these volumes, we shall chiefly consider that of B. Favre, as it was 
the most important in its results and general influence on others. It is 
certainly remarkable—and it gives another link to the chain of evidence 
testifying to the completeness of the training in the Society of Jesus—that 
both these lives, together with the rest of the group of its holy men pro- 
posed to our veneration, yield the most distinctly various patterns of 
different ranks and offices in religious life: B. Berchmans of students or 
scholastics; B. Alphonsus Rodriguez of lay brothers, S. Stanislaus of 
novices, Cardinal Bellarmine and others of theologians, B. Favre we 
should distinguish as a pattern of the foundation-stones of a new religious 
order, which, next to the founder, are of such vital importance in deter- 
mining its spirit and fervour. It is a pleasing coincidence that the first 
disciple of the Visitation, as well as the great first disciple of S. Ignatius 
Loyola, should have borne the holy and eminent name of the Savoyard 
Favres. Peter Favre was born in 1506, at Villaret, in the heart of inac- 
cessible mountains, and if he belonged to some remote branch of the 
eminent president of the Savoy Parliament, who was the brother-like 
friend of S. Francis de Sales, there is no evidence of it in his worldly con- 
dition, which was much like that of the other peasants and shepherds of 
Villaret, though the family had filled the offices of notary, counsellor, and 
mayor in the commune, which belonged to the diocese of Geneva. But, as 
his biographer says, “the parents of B. Peter possessed more important 
distinctions than any of this world, being richly endowed with solid piety, 
steadfast religion, and Christian virtues.” 

When he was about seven years old, Peter had a little flock of sheep 
given into his charge, and he took advantage of this employment to lead 
his sheep to hidden spots of sweet pasture among the mountains, where he 
could kneel down and satisfy his devotion in prayer. A spring of the 
freshest water is still shown near Villaret, which, it is said by local tra- 
dition, sprang forth at the little shepherd’s prayer, when one hot day his 
flock were gasping with thirst. Whether miraculous or not, the waters of 
this spring have never yet been known to dry up. About it Peter used to 
gather his sheep, and then went off to hear mass at the Church of S. Jean 
de Sixt ; when he came back, the sheep were always there, just as he left 
them. 

Next to his love of prayer, little Favre showed a very early zeal for 
souls. He was accustomed from his first days of sheep-tending to gather 
about him a number of other boys and girls employed in the same way, 
when he would teach them the Catechism, the Rosary, and all the prayers 
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that he knew. He also pointed out, in a very loving, gentle way, their 
various childish fauits, and tried to stir them up to make little acts of 
Christian virtue. On Sundays, he used at times to climb upon a large 
stone, and ask people to listen to what he had to say about God. Grown- 
up men and women then would gather about him, marvelling with tears 
at the beautiful things he said, and afterwards giving him offerings of a 
little money and fruit. He always divided the fruit immediately among the 
poorest children, and took the money home to his mother. Peter soon 
besought his parents to send him to school, and at last obtained the favour 
of going to Thonon, where he learnt reading, writing, and Latin, and was 
then sent to an excellent little college at La Roché, under a holy and 
learned priest, Dr. Veillard, where he remained nine years, mastering Greek 
as well as Latin and other studies, as far as his master could carry him. 
1t was then advised that he should go to the famous University of Paris, 
which was at that time the central focus of learning in Europe. Peter 
Favre was then just nineteen (1525). His college companion from the be- 
ginning was Francis Xavier of Navarre, with whom he soon became inti- 
mate, and he was often called upon in the lectures by his master to interpret 
and explain obscure passages of Aristotle. He soon took his bachelor’s and 
licentiate’s deegrees ; in 1530 he passed as a doctor, and publicly read 
philosophy to the students in the university. Just at that time Ignatius 
Loyola had gone to S. Barbara’s College to begin his studies, and was put 
under Favre to repeat his philosophical course. The two men immediately 
understood and appreciated each other, and while Favre was de Loyola’s 
master in science, he became his pupil in spiritual knowledge, by which 
he gained great light and peace of soul. Ignatius soon made known to 
him his plan of going to the Holy Land to convert the infidels, and Favre 
solemnly engaged himself as his companion in the enterprise. Francis 
Xavier was the third to join it; and with this small beginning the 
“ Knights of Jesus” sprang armed to the great conflict, in which for 
more than three hundred years they have never laid their lances in rest. 

After his studies were nearly or quite ended, Favre went to spend seven 
months with his father at Villaret, where he was of much use in 
strengthening the mountain people in the faith against the inroads of 
Calvinism. Then he returned to Paris, and went through the Spiritual 
Exercises under Ignatius Loyola with extraordinary fervour, fasting for 
six days from food or drink, and enduring the cold of one of the bitterest 
Paris winters without fire or bed. This retreat was in preparation for his 
ordination as priest, and he said his first Mass on S. Mary Magdalene’s 
day, 1534; in the August of the same year, on the Assumption, the cele- 
brated meeting of Montmartre took place, when the (now) ten companions 
of Ignatius bound themselves by vows during Favre’s Mass to go to the 
Iloly Land, or wherever else the Pope should send them for the conversion 
of the heathen. In all other things they placed themselves at the disposal 
of Ignatius, whom they tacitly recognized as their guide. 

In 1537, as continued war prevented the little band from going to 
Palestine, Ignatius, with Favre and Laynez, went to Rome to offer them- 
selves to the Pope, who immediately appointed Favre Expositer of the 
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Holy Scriptures. It also fell to his lot to preach in San Lorenzo in 
Damaso, and he further became the first secretary to the Society. After 
achieving a considerable work in Rome, he went to Parma, which district 
he completely renovated by his preaching and instructions ; and as public 
disputants were called for in Germany, the Pope next sent him to Worms, 
Spires, and Ratisbon, where his preaching and example confirmed both 
the wavering clergy and their flucks to the faith. Meanwhile Pope 
Paul IIT. (1540) had issued a Bull confirming the Society, and declaring 
it an order of religion. The next work of its members now, therefore, 
was to elect their general, which they did by unanimously choosing 
Ignatius Loyola. After Ignatius, several voted for Favre, because, as Jolin 
Codure said, “ he was a man of equal virtue,” which was no small tribute 
of esteem. Favre himself named Francis Xavier after Ignatius, as Xavier 
had mentioned Favre. In 1541, Favre, being absent from Rome, made 
his solemn profession in the Church of Our Lady at Ratisbon, and could 
never describe or express the consolation and joy which flooded his whole 
soul on looking back to the meeting on Montmartre, and the ways in 
which the Sure Hand of God had led him to do His will. 

Favre next had the pleasure of re-visiting Savoy and its mountain 
villages, with Villaret and Thonon, which he knew so well. Heresy had 
now crept into parts of Savoy, but that faithful people in general clung 
bravely to their religion and its practice, so that Favre spent his time 
chiefly in strengthening, encouraging, and enlightening them upon the 
reasons of their hope, while he also helped them in sickness and straits by 
miraculous cures and assistance. He visited an aged aunt of his own at 
the top of a lonely mountain, and finding her grievously sick, with a large 
family of children, he made her drink some holy water, and raised her up 
perfectly well and strong. While at Villaret, he was seen by many in 
ecstasy, and surrounded with light, so that long before any process of 
veneration had begun, the Savoyards called him “the Saint,” and asked 
his help in their needs.) When he left Savoy, the whole population of 
Villaret and other places accompanied him to Thonon, where they knelt 
to ask for his last blessing. 

Favre’s next preaching was before a very different kind of audience; 
among the grandees, and hidalgos, and stately ladies of Spain. At Barce- 
lona (1542) he became acquainted with the Viceroy, then Don Francis 
Borgia, who from that moment never lost sight of the Society ; and when 
after some years he beheld a vision of Favre at his death, ascending glo- 
riously to heaven, he offered himself to Ignatius Loyola as a son in his 
place. Spires and Mayence became again the field of Favre’s labours, and 
at the latter place he first saw Peter Canisius, who went through the 
Exercises under his direction, and becoming one of the greatest lights in the 
Society,—was distinguished as the Apostle of Germany, and is now raised 
to the veneration of the faithful. 

We are all apt to consider our present woes the greatest that have ever 
been known; but, bad as is the state of Germany now, and dark as is the 
prospect there for the Church, the labours of Favre and Canisius reveal a 
condition of things so very much worse, that it is well to reflect both upon 
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past evils and upon the heroic courage of the apostolic men who confronted 
them without dismay. At Cologne the Archbishop-Elector, Hermann, 
called Bucer and Meiancthon into his diocese purposely that they might 
spread their errors, while ecclesiastics of every rank had fallen away almost 
openly into a sinful life, and without actually marrying, had associated 
women with their households. Their wretched flocks, in many instances 
not the least inclined either to forsake the faith of their fathers or to live 
evil lives, had their faith stolen from them by blasphemous falsehoods and 
desecration of the sacraments, and became corrupted in their morals by 
the lives of their superiors, so that when Favre returned to Cologne he 
was filled with burning zeal, indignation, and grief at the state of things. 
He toiled incessantly night and day to strengthen and purify the clergy 
and nobles, gave the Exercises to many, heard multitudes of confessions, 
and restored many of the convents and clergy to a strict and regular life. 
He was only restricted in this great work by obedience, which obliged him 
to travel to Portugal and leave the results of his labours to Canisius, who 
finally succeeded in obtaining the removal of the obnoxious and obstinate 
Archbishop of Cologne. Favre was the chief founder of the colleges of 
Coimbra, Alcala, and others, and was reaping a vast harvest in Spain, 
when the Pope asked him of Ignatius Loyola to be his theologian at the 
Council of Trent. He therefore returned to Rome in 1546, where he was 
soon seized with a malignant attack of fever, and died, worn out with 
intense, unceasing toil, at a little past forty years ofage. Instead of recom- 
mending him, as usual, to the prayers of the Society, S. Ignatius advised 
the Fathers to ask his help and intercession. 

The Second Part of the volume, somewhat longer than the Life, contains 
the “ Memorial” or diary of Peter Favre, full of beautiful spiritual notes 
and thoughts, which occurred to him on the different feasts of the year, or 
in meditation. It furnishes a perfect mine of spiritual treasures for the 
soul. These notes fully show the exceeding simplicity and unaffected 
humility of B. Favre, who set down in his diary exactly what struck him 
at the moment, without a shadow of self-consciousness or human respect. 
Once, in Spain, as he was guing to say Mass, some one stopped him and 
asked him to hear his confession; upon which Favre replied that he was 
willing to be “ the Lord’s broom.” Thinking of his own expression after- 
wards, he compared himself to a broom which gets dirty and unbound 
itself while sweeping for others :— 

“‘ Notwithstanding, I found great devotion in offering myself to Christ 
as a broom for His house, always ready to cleanse souls. I also desired 
that all our Society might be designed by God to cleanse the Church, that 
He might make use of it as a preparatory and mean utensil ; and for this 
intention I offered the Mass of the Holy Cross,* beseeching God that after 
having on earth performed the part of a mean broom, of which lowly office 
even I am not worthy, He would one day admit me to the glory of heaven.” 


The translation of B. Favre’s life is admirably done. It is evidently 
faithful and exact, while free from the stiffness, involution, and long- 
windedness into which translations from the Italian are apt to fall. 


* It was September 14th. 
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F. Goldie’s Life of B. Berchmans, though‘closely following, as he says, the 
memoir of F. Cepari, the Rector of the Roman College while Berchmans 
was there, must be reckoned an original life, and it is drawn up with a 
vigour and freedom which show great power of biographical writing. 
While following closely the facts and spirit of the preceding annalists, 
F. Goldie has given in his volume characteristic incidents and distinc- 
tive details, which are more or less valuable, according to the purpose 
for which the book may be read. The old house at Diest, between Antwerp 
and Maestricht,the sign of “ The Great and Little Moon,” belonging to the 
elder Berchmans, a shoemaker, is still to be seen, though it is nearly three 
hundred years since John Berchmans was born there in 1599. The shoe- 
maker of Diest, however, like many other trading Flemings, was of an old 
and honourable family, which had filled various offices in the magistracy. 
He strongly opposed his son’s entry into the Society, but was overcome by 
the irresistible fervour of his vocation. The whole course of his short career 
of two-and-twenty years is full of spiritual instruction, and the account of 
his last illness and death is beautifully given. Both these lives are careful 
additions to the series. 





Life of 8. Philip Benizi. London: Washbourne. 1874. 


YE Life of S. Philip Benizi is the second of the New Series of Ora- 

torian Lives of the Saints. It is translated from a French work 
published in Marseilles in 1672 ; and though not in regular hagiological 
form, its spirit and style are so exclusively devotional that it is well suited 
for spiritual reading. S. Philip Benizi was born of noble Florentine 
parents, on the Feast of the Assumption, 1233. Many remarkable circum- 
stances of his birth and childhood were presages of his future sanctity ; 
but the most striking was the supernatural foundation, on the very day of 
his birth, of the Order of Servites, in which he afterwards took such a 
leading part. On that day our Blessed Lady appeared at the same 
moment, but separately, to seven men of the first families in Florence, and 
inspired them with an ardent desire to renounce the world and devote 
themselves to God’s service. They accordingly retired to Mount Senario, 
a steep and solitary mountain about three leagues from Florence, where 
they built a small church and spent their time in prayer and penance. 
Six years later, at the suggestion of the Pope’s legate, they formed them- 
selves into the Order of Servites for men, into which great numbers of 
persons from all parts of Italy pressed for admission ; and soon after a 
second Order for women, and a third for persons of both sexes living in 
the world, were established. Abovetwenty years elapsed before they were 
joined by Philip Benizi, who, though attracted from childhood to religion, 
had adopted the medical profession in obedience to his parents. Every 
important step in Philip’s life was taken under the direct guidance of our 
Lady, and his vocation to the Servites was the result of a vision which he 
had before the celebrated miraculous picture in the chapel of the Annun- 
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ciata in the mother-house of the Order near Florence. From humility 
he entered as a lay brother; but so undoubted was his sanctity, that his 
superiors insisted on his becoming a priest and filling different important 
offices, till in 1862 he was elected General. Though the Order had now 
spread through Italy, France, and Germany, so great had been the spirit 
of fervour and union that animated its members, that it had not yet been 
found necessary to draw out a formal rule. Philip’s first work was to 
form a rule from the various constitutions which the four Generals, his 
predecessors, had issued, and after some delay and difficulty, to obtain the 
authorization of the Holy See ; and hence he has often, though erroneously, 
been styled the founder of the Order. Italy was during this century 
ravaged successively by the troops of the Emperor Frederick II. and his 
successors, and those of Charles of Anjou, and every state and town was 
torn by the rival factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. Philip’s great 
work was going from town to town exerting his influence to support the 
Pope’s authority, to heal dissensions, and to restore religion. He also 
spent two years in Germany with a similar object, and he founded 
numerous houses of the Servites in both these countries, as well as in 
France. He sent missionaries into Tartary, where the Order spread 
widely ; and though after a time communication between the East and 
West was broken off, Servite Fathers from India appeared in Italy in 
1536, and. again in 1600. He gave the habit of the third Order to 5. 
Juliana Falconieri, who so completely reorganized it that she is generally 
considered its foundress. Devotion to our Lady’s Dolors was §S. Philip’s 
chief attraction, and extraordinary love of the Blessed Sacrament was the 
characteristic of S. Juliana; and hence these two devotions have been 
regarded by their descendants as their peculiar heritage. 





“ Vitis Mystica ;” or, the True Vine, &c. Translated, with Preface, by the 
Rev. W. R. Bernarp Browntow, M.A., Priest of the Diocese of 
Plymouth. Washbourne. 1873. 


W* heartily recommend this excellent translation of the beautiful 

treatise to which S. Bernard’s name is so often attached that the 
Church, always willing rather to give than to take away, has sanctioned 
the use of it in the more modern offices of the Sacred Heart and the Five 
Wounds. In his useful preface, Mr. Brownlow gives Mabillon’s dictum, 
“non est S. Bernardi,” and adds that “a slight acquaintance with S. Ber- 
nard’s writings is sufficient to convince the reader that he is not the author 
of the Vitis Mystica.” Referring altogether the question of critical inquiry 
to the learned, to whom it belongs to track these rocky paths, we rather 
betake ourselves, and most gladly, to the green pastures and flowery meads 
opened to us by the treatise itself, where, in truth, the sheep of Christ may 
** go in and out,” and browse at will on the fresh herbage springing richly 
on every side. ‘lo whomsoever it was given to possess the love and know- 
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ledge poured out in this little book, he was one who had the leisure and 
repose, without which no man can fully taste and see the graciousness of 
God; and for the want of which the intellectual faculties of our own day, 
as well as the feelings and devotion—with which leisure would seem at first 
sight to have more to do—are withering and drying up. Mr. Brownlow has 
done well in proposing the comparison of the Vitis Mystica with “ Hervey’s 
Meditations,” long reckoned asa book exciting to fruitful piety by Protest- 
ants. Also he has some excellent remarks on the difference between the 
abundant outward and barren use of Scripture texts and phrases by 
Protestant writers, and the light thrown by the Fathers by clothing Divine 
ideas in the language of the inspired books. It is the difference, in 
fact, of “wandering clouds without water,” driven hither and thither 
by the wind, and the fertilizing rain-cloud, dropping fruitfulness in a dry 
land. 

Beginning with “I am the True Vine,” the author develops the subject 
throughout forty-seven, chiefly short, chapters, excellent for meditation. 
The Pruning of the Vine, or humiliations of Our Lord ; the Digging about 
It, which are the Snares and Christ’s Wounds; the Bonds assumed in 
obedience—a very beautiful exposition ; the Culture and Beauty of It ; 
Its Leaves, containing a full and exquisite development of the Seven Words 
from the Cross; the Flowers of the Vine, continued through thirty chap- 
ters ; and the Fruit, with which the treatise concludes. The variety and 
naming of the flowers of the Vine may be looked upon by some as fanciful 
and, possibly, far-fetched. But—and this must never be overlooked—it 
belongs to the blessed gifts of leisure and spiritual repose to elaborate and . 
carry out principles into minute detail; as it also belonged to the Car- 
thusians and Cistercians of the twelfth century to devote every least faculty 
of the being to God. The fancy which could discern spiritual analogies 
and characters in every weed and bud, in the various sorts of birds and 
leaves of trees ; the loftier imagination which could connect these with the 
attributes of God, or throw light through them upon the mysteries of faith, 
thus proving the great truth that the imagination is given by God to be a 
most able instrument for the discernment of truth ; these qualities, fed by 
the continual nourishment of the whole course of the Scriptures, dis- 
tinguish the writings of the monks of that day, and lend to their solid 
abundance a special charm. 

There is one chief motive which, among others, leads us to rejcice in the 
able translation of treatises full of tenderness like the Vitis Mystica. 
In an age in which Strauss, and after him Renan, have inaugurated a fresh 
phase of enmity to Our Lord as God, and when an amazing variety of 
insidious attacks are made upon His Divinity, His Person and Office, or 
His Revealed Word, it is especially necessary to look to our armour and 
our strongholds, as well as to our choice of weapons, that the enemy may 
not carry the war into our own country, or cripple and disable our faith. 
And as there is no stronger support to faith than the stirring up of love, 
and as love comes by knowledge, so we should by every means and zeal, 
add to our knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We, too, 
following the life of our Great Pattern, must dig about our vineyard and 
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feed it with fresh nourishment, must pluck out its weeds, and gather up 
its stones into a wall, looking to its hedges and defences, and repairing its 
watchtower, lest we should be struck unawares between the joints of our 
armour. And above and more than all, we must wait upon Him, in Whom 
only we can look for any growth, and treasure up every fact of His life 
and every word from His lips, that our love may be refreshed from day 
to day. 

“OQ good Jesus, true Vine, and Tree of Life, which is planted in the 
midst of Paradise! Lord Jesus Christ, whose leaves are for healing, and 
whose fruit is unto life everlasting! Thou Blessed Flower! Fruit of Thy 
most pure Virgin Mother, without whom none is wise, for Thou art the 
Wisdom of the Eternal Father, vouchsafe to refresh my weak and barren 
mind with the bread of understanding and the water of wisdom; that by 
Thy opening, O Key of David, things which are hidden may be revealed 
to me, and by Thy shining, O true Light, things which are dark may be 
made clear ; so that through me, Thy humble servant, by Thine own mani- 
festation and enlightening, both we who speak and they who hear may 
together have eternal life. Amen.” 


Such is the opening prayer, and such the spirit, of this unknown monk 
of the twelfth century. 





Meditations for Every Day in the Year, and for the Principal Feasts. By . 


the Ven. Father Nicnonas Lancictus, of the Society of Jesus; with 
a Preface by the Rev. George Porter, S.J. Burns & Oates. 1874. 


[ is an exceedingly hard task to write a°good book of meditations. 

The gifts necessary for performing it are so many and varied, that at 
firt sight we are inclined to despair of ever finding them all, or even a 
sufficient majority of them, in any one individual, unless indeed he have 
the direct supernatural aid which S. Ignatius is related to have received 
when he was composing his spiritual exercises. The very first requisite 
in a writer of meditations is a high degree of sanctity ; and this, we all 
know, is not to be found at every turn. The second in importance is 
perhaps a wide experience and thorough knowledge of human nature ; else 
the meditations will be such as to svit minds resembling that of the 
writer, but will have no attraction for those differently constituted. Be- 
sides this, a power of putting common truths in a forcible and striking 
way is very necessary, as well as a good acquaintance with Scripture, a 
concise style, and a picturesque representation of the scenes and persons 
which form the subject of the meditations. Last of all, great judgment is 
required in combining skilfully, and in their due proportions, appeals 
which will come home to the affections, the reason, and the will. 

Most of these qualifications were possessed in quite an extraordinary 
degree by F. Lancicius, and their effects reproduce themselves in the 
meditations before us. His life was that of a saint, and was distinguished 
by gifts and graces which are evidences of no common holiness. One 
fact is recorded of him which is of interest because it bears directly on his 
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literary labours. In return for an act of heroic obedience, which involved 
the loss of all that he had written during long years of patient study—he 
had, during the latter portion of his life, the singular gift of being able to 
turn at any moment to any passage in any author, although hitherto en- 
tirely unknown to him, which might serve to illustrate the subject on 
which he was writing. Hence the wonderful accumulation of quotations 
and examples from Scripture, from the Fathers, and from spiritual writers 
generally, which we find in every page of his works. But holiness was 
not his only qualification as a writer of meditations. As Spiritual 
Father at the Roman College, as rector successively of several different 
colleges in Poland, and as Provincial of Lithuania, he had a wide experi- 
ence of the needs and yearnings of human nature, while his naturally 
affectionate disposition gave him that skill in appealing to the affections 
which is one of the distinguishing features of his meditations. But in his 
appeal to the affections, he never loses sight of the practical end which is 
to be kept in view: like a true son of S. Ignatius, he makes the play of 
the affections, as well as the conclusion of the understanding, always 
subordinate to the exercise of the will; the fruit to be gained by the 
meditation, the action which is to follow in daily life, this is always the 
prominent idea which is set before the mind of the reader. For this reason 
F. Lancicius’ Meditations will be found most valuable, not only to 
religious, for whom they were originally intended, but to all those who 
desire to consecrate their daily life by devoting some portion of it to 
regularly express and systematic meditation. 

The translator has therefore done good service in bringing such a book 
within the range of English readers, while F. Porter’s excellent little pre- 
face contains many valuable hints on the method of meditation. We 
would especially call attention to his suggestion that we should always 
try and picture to our minds some actual scene, as a means of fixing ou 
minds on our subject, and recalling our thoughts if they wander. This 
suggestion is one which all who use this book will find of great practical 
value, especially as the historical side of the’subject is not very prominently 
brought forward by F. Lancicius in the Meditations themselves, 





Ignace Spencer et la Renaissance du Catholicisme en Angleterre. Par M. 
L’ABBE DE MaponneE. Paris: Charles Douniol. 


“7 HAVE not sinned against light,” words taken from Father Newman’s 

“Apologia,” form the key-note of this volume. The idea running 
through it is that England has not sinned against the light, and is again 
close to the light of God. It is an idea very prevalent on the Continent. 
We who live at home can hardly be expected to sympathize with it. If 
any country has sinned against the light it is England,—not by her people, 
but by those who ruled over her spiritually, and who have made her 
fall so low in God’s sight. She is the lowest of the nations, as to all 
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supernatural gifts, understanding nothing about that higher life which 
could lift her poor children up to heaven. She is the only nation in 
which pauperism exists—poverty, of course, is to be found everywhere 
—and that, her bitter curse, is due to England’s rejection of God’s Church. 
There was no such thing known in old Catholic days as pauperism ; but 
the fault lay, we hold, as we have more than once explained, with those 
who betrayed England. Contrast the state of England with that of Italy 
now, after so many years of revolution. All Italy’s bishops are faithful, 
—you could count upon your fingers all her unfaithful priests. 





Sowers and Reapers. A Sermon preached in the Church of the Ever Faith- 
ful Virgin, Norwood, on the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross. Sunday, Sept. 14th, 1873. By the Rev. Henry J. CoLeripGx, 
of the Society of Jesus. Burns & Oates. 


HIS sermon, preached by Father Coleridge on the 25th anniversary 
of the foundation of Norwood Convent and Orphanage, is of general 
application to the great principle, not only of casting in seed, and good 
seed, but of its silent growth under the Spirit of God. Referring to the 
material wealth of the earth’s fruits, just then gathered or gathering in, 
the preacher refers to the spiritual harvest of that orphanage which has so 
truly brought forth an hundred-fold from its one grain of corn from Cal- 
vados, and is distinguished by its bountiful gladdening of the heart of Bishop 
Grant amid the toils and spiritual destitution of much of his diocese. 
Many principles of the divine and secret growth of charity are admirably 
touched upon in this sermon. In the natural harvest 


“ The same man sowsand reaps. If a man sows what he does not reap, 
we consider him unfortunate ; if a man reaps what he has not sown, we 
think that he has invaded or usurped the work of another. But in the 
kingdom of God, the spiritual harvest, it is not so The joys of this 
world may be such as men do not like to share with others; in the 
heavenly kingdom there are no lonely glories, no solitary incommuni- 
cable joys. Rather all joys there are intensified by being shared and re- 
peated and reflected ; the law of charity rules them, as it rules all else, 
and the joy of the sower is deeper because of the joy of the reaper, and 
each rejoices in the other, and finds his own heart expanded with ineffable 
delight by the other’s return of love.” 


So again, speaking of the two distinct works of man and of God, in the 
casting and growth of seed, the subject is developed in a passage—too long 
to give entire—in which the natural and supernatural agencies are set out 
and clothed in that clear and most attractive form which fills the mind 
with suggestive thought. 


“* Apostles go forth, or bishops rule, or priests teach ; the visible ministry 
of the Church brings home the sacraments to rich and poor, young and 
old. The Church has her leaders, her champions, her defenders, her 
benefactors, her servants in temporal matters, in literature, in controversy, 
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in her social and secular struggles... . . . This is the part of man; but 
all the while, unless the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it; unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth 
it. The grace of God it is that unfolds the principle of life, acting in a 
thousand ways on the soul of each person or in the hearts of many, illu- 
minating, warning, kindling, urging, ripening, strengthening. It is grace 
that must cleanse what is stained, water what is dry, heal what is wounded 
and diseased, grace that must put docility in the place of stiffness, pliancy 
in the place of hardness, which must make the cold heart glow with love, 
and guide the steps that have wandered, towards the home and the embrace 
of their Father.* The condescension of God in the Incarnation involves 
all that wonderful and tender system in which His grace is administered 
to us by men like ourselves. Still man may sow the seed, but the harvest 
is from God. If man is able to put in the sickle, it is because, where his 
agency can never reach, the blade, the ear, the corn have been matured by 
supernatural forces.” 


The preacher passes on to point out how our Blessed Lord “ traces 
lovingly all the stages—first the blade, then the ear, afterwards the full 
corn in the ear”’—of the seed’s growth, and the whole analysis is marked 
by unusual completeness, tenderness, and beauty. 





floly Places. Their Sanctity and Authenticity. By F. Puitpin DE 
Rivrerges. London: Washbourne. 


ATHER PHILPIN DE RIVIERES’ very interesting book appears 
most opportunely, at a time when pilgrimages, which had been 
deemed characteristics of barbarous and benighted ages alone, have been 
revived in this civilized and enlightened nineteenth century, and have 
been assailed by freethinkers and Protestants with the usual weapons of 
scepticism, prejudice, and ridicule. He traces back the existence, in all 
ages and among all nations, of places invested with real or supposed 
sanctity, to the universal tradition of the fall of man and the consequent 
curse upon the earth, and to the intuitive feeling that this curse can be 
reversed only through the communication of God to man, whose office it 
is “to elevate and offer”’ inanimate nature “to God,” and thus “to draw 
down sanctity and benediction upon the earth.” Thus, it naturally fol- 
lowed that a peculiar reverence was felt for the places where Divine 
communications had been made. He shows that this central truth of 
natural religion is more distinctly expressed by the Incarnation. Instead 
of sanctifying creation by merely uniting it in some ineffable way with 
the Omnipresent Godhead, God the Son yearning, so to say, for the free 
gift of man’s love and a permanent abode with him, assumed a human 
hody with all its limitationsand relations, so that henceforth He was 





* 6 Lava quod est sordidum, 
Riga quod est aridum, 
Sana quod est saucium.” 
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localized, had a country, a birthplace, a family, and friends; and the 
privileged spots which He selected for His visible Bodily Presence were 
necessarily sanctified above all others. F. Philpin proceeds to consider the 
subject historically, as it appears in the Old Testament, under the New 
Law, in the Catholic Ritual and Liturgy, and in the constancy with which 
the Church has always struggled to defend her Holy Places, assaults on 
which both she and her enemies have identified with attacks on her faith. 
Finally, he takes up the question of authenticity, under the heads of 
extraordinary and ordinary supernatural, demoniacal, natural, historical, 
archeological, and architectural evidence. This part of the work enters 
so fully into details, that we must content ourselves with recommending 
it, and especially the chapters about Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Loreto, to 
our readers, as most instructive and interesting. The author writes in a 
liberal and enlightened spirit, and while he plainly shows that the most 
natural as well as the most scientific solutions of obscure points are to be 
found in ancient traditions, he avoids hasty, final conclusions till further 
researches shall have cleared up all archzological difficulties, and issued, 
as he is firmly convinced they will do, “in a more perfect knowledge of, 
and a deeper love tor, the Holy Places.” 





Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical. By J. H. Newman, D.D., of the 
Oratory. London: Pickering. 


FULL half of this volume is occupied with a treatise on “ the cause 
of the rise and successes of Arianism,” which F. Newman wrote as 
recently as in February, 1872, and which has not before been published. 
The title of this treatise hardly gives sufficient indication of its contents ; 
for in its course are introduced various incidental doctrinal discussions of 
extreme interest. The treatise is preceded by four Latin dissertations, more 
or less compiled from his earlier works, which he published at Rome in 
1847. We suppose there are few persons in England who can supply any 
criticism worthy the name on these works ; and most certainly the present 
writer is not in the number; but we hope on an early occasion to place 
before our readers a connected view of F. Newman’s writings on the great 
Arian controversy. 

The treatise is succeeded by some notes on the Apollinarian heresy, put 
together as early as 1835, but now first published. Next comes his 
famous Essay on S. Cyril’s formula, which was published in the “ Atlantis,” 
of July, 1858. The two concluding papers are (1) an article on “the 
Ordo de Tempore,” published in the “ Atlantis,” of Feburary, 1870; and 
(2) one on the Rheims and Douay versions of Scripture, published in the 
“ Rambler” of July, 1859. 

This volume would increase, if increase were possible, our marvel at 
the extraordinary range of F. Newman’s powers and studies. 
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Gol our Father. By a Father of the Society of Jesus. author of the 
“Happiness of Heaven.” Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. London 
Washbourne. 


HE chief merit of this little book seems to us to lie in its being, while 
by no means dry, so thoroughly theological. The great and con- 
soling thought that God is our Father, both in the order of nature 

and in that of grace, is well brought out, while those who are troubled 
about their past sins will derive much comfort from the way in which this 
thought is applied to their own special wants. 

We subjoin the following extract :— 


“Tt is evident that looking upon God as our Father fills us with perfect 
confidence in His infinite mercy, and eventually gives us peace of con- 
science. It does more. The thought that God is really our loving Father 
is a very sun, under whose rays our souls receive the warmth and health 
which enable them to grow in strength and perfection ; while narrow- 
minded views of God, which represent Him almost exclusively as a terrible 
Judge, prevent their rapid growth, and even introduce in them dangerous 
diseases.” 


The’author is, perhaps, better known by another work which he has 
published, called the “ Happiness of Heaven,” and which has been most 
favourably received in America. The present work comes before us with 
the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Baltimore. 





The Pope and the Emperor. Nine Lectures by Very Rev. J. L. Sweeney, 
0.S.B., D.D. London: Burns & Oates. 


? FYHIS volume of Lectures carries out a truly admirable conception into 

felicitous execution. The general truth urged is, that in every age 
the kingdoms of this world attempt to tyrannize over the kingdom of God, 
and that in every age they are speedily worsted : and the moral of course 
applies to the existent German persecution. 

In his first Lecture F. Sweeney begins with the Founder Himself of the 
Christian Kingdom ; and exhibits the relations of our Blessed Lord “ with 
the two Herods and Pontius Pilate.” From Christ we are led to his 
Apostles: “SS. Peter and Paul with Nero.” “The Popes and Emperors 
of the three first centuries” are commemorated in the third Lecture ; and 
in the fourth, “The Popes and the successors of Constantine.” In this 
Lecture, we may mention, F, Sweeney maintains (p. 66) S. Liberius’s com- 
plete innocence of the charge often brought against him, of having signed 
an heretical formula. ‘The three next Lectures are respectively on “S. 
Gregory VII. and Henry IV.” ; “the Popes and the Kings of England” ; 
“the Popes and the Revolution.” The eighth Lecture is on the dealings 
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of Pius IX. with the circumstances of the present day ; and the ninth is a 
general summary of the course. 

Not the least happy thought is F. Sweeney’s motto. ‘“ Passus sub Pontio 
Pilato” ; here is the momentary defeat at the hand of this world’s poten- 
tate: “ Resurrexit” ; here is the speedy and permanent victory over his 
assault. 





Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, for every day in the year, on the Gospel 
for the Sundays, from the Italian of Mgr. Scolti. Revised and edited 
by the Opiates oF S.Cuartes. Vol. II. London: Burns & Oates, 


HE clergy will no doubt welcome this second volume of meditations, 

so well known and appreciated in the Holy City. Itcomes to them, 

too, under high authority. We hardly consider it right to criticise a book 

so closely touching the interests, and the defects of those who are the 

ministers of the Church’s sacraments, and the dispensers of God’s graces,— 

taken up as they are into the priesthood of Him, Who is a Priest for ever 
according to the order of Melchisedech. 

But we may be allowed to say that we have read with perfect delight one 
or two of the meditations, as, e.g..—“ Mary, the pattern of good gréund,” 
—The Mother of the Divine Shepherd shares in His pastoral title.” 

It is not for us to say how often the priests of God’s Church should 
speak of God’s Mother, but the more the faithful generally think, speak, 
and write of her, whom S. Antoninus called the Good Shepherdess, who 
daily feeds the Church with the blessed fruit of her womb, the Bread of 
Angels, which was formed, and which is ministered to us in the Sacrame 
of the Altar—so much the more will devotion spread to the Heart of the 
Good Shepherd. 





Principles of Modern Physiology, with their applications to the training and 
discipline of the mind and the study of its morbid conditions. By Dr. 
Carpenter, M.D., LL.D. London: H.S. King. 


R. CARPENTER has been so kind as to send us this work for 

notice. We have had no time to master its contents; but we have 

read enough of it to testify, that it is written in a genuinely scientific and 

earnest spirit, and that several of its conclusions have an important 

connection with theology on its philosophical side. We hope in our next 
number to give a fuller account of this volume. 
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Cherubini : Memorials illustrative of his Life. By Eowarp BE.tasts, 
Barrister-at-law. London: Burns & Oates. 


HE spirit in which this biography is written is one of such honest 
enthusiasm for the renowned musician, so justly entitled the “prince 
of modern composers for the Church,” that it cannot fail of moving and 
carrying away its general readers ; while its scrupulous conscientiousness 
in all matters of detail, as relating both to the more important events of his 
life and the dates of his compositions, evinces a care in the compiling of 
the entire work, which will make it a reliable as well as interesting study 
for the more scientific peruser, and give it a high value amongst the records 
(alas so few!) of the chief composers of the last and present centuries. 

Cherubini was a Florentine by birth, but spent the greater part of his 
life in Paris—which was consequently the scene of most of his labours and 
triumphs. His name stands out prominently amongst those of his great com- 
petitors (who numbered in their ranks Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Hummel, 
and Paisiello), and is invested with a halo of renown, which alone would 
place his individual merit beyond question. 

Although his triumphs began at an early period of his life, and he was 
spared much of the distress and poverty which form a melancholy trait in 
the lives of some of his illustrious contemporaries, it was not until he had 
attained his 61st year that he gained the position which his pre-eminent 
talents had so long merited. In 1841 he was appointed Director of the 
Conservatoire, the first musical Academy in France. This confirms the 
view that he was considerably in advance of his age: the grandeur and 
severity of his style were not likely to be easily appreciated by an audience 
accustomed to the old Italian operas—the “ tender and voluptuous charm 
of whose melodies had enervated and corrupted their taste for such force 
and vigour, as that by which his works are so strongly characterized.” 

His personal character seems to have had much in keeping with his 
compositions ; a ruggedness of exterior, and somewhat rude though honest 
brusquerie covering many fine qualities. His friends, and they were not 
a few, evinced a marked affection for him, while the “ veneration in which 
his pupils held him reached to fanaticism,” p. 264. His modesty may be 
exemplified by his refusal to dedicate his chief opera, ‘‘ Les Deux Journées,” 
to Haydn ; saying, “no, as yet I have written nothing worthy of such a 
master.” His power of administration shone forth during his Directorship 
of the Conservatoire, which he completely reformed. 

The devotional side of his character is constantly brought before us by 
his biographer, whose touching description of many of his religious works 
must be read to be done justice to. No one could have given that thrilling 
analysis of the Requiem Mass in D minor, which may be found in p. 341, 
without also giving a convincing proof of how thoroughly he has entered 
into Cherubini’s spirit, and how capable he is of appreciating his deep de- 
votion and faith. The fact of the words “ Laus Deo” being found at the 
beginning and end of all this great composer’s church music is perhaps a 
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key to the secret of his power of stirring so vividly the religious emotions 
of his Catholic hearers. 

Mr. Bellasis’ vigorous defence of his ecclesiastical compositions delights 
us: “if he is to be called theatrical, then he has made theatrical music 
devotional,” p. 188. One more trait in his character we must mention, 
his love and talent for drawing; this and botany were his chief relaxa- 
tions—another instance of how often these sister arts go hand in hand. 

To lovers of music we can confidently recommend this most interesting 
life ; it is enriched and enlivened by many anecdotes, and also by observa- 
tions which show how justly Mr. Bellasis enters into the true spirit of his 
subject. He makes the following remark, when speaking of Haydn, that 
though his music “is not, on the whole, deep, yet it is like an old friend 
whose voice sounds pleasantly. There is nothing unintelligible in it; you 
cannot fancy it other than it is; you wonder it was not, so to speak, found 
out before,” p. 193. We sincerely hope that Cherubini will not be the 
sole musician, to whose memory Mr. Bellasis’s rare qualifications shall be 
devoted. 





Ebba. London: R. Washbourne. . 


HERE are thoughts in this French work, which we value highly ; 
for instance, the suggestion about the slowness with which the 
Creator works. The thought, of course, is not original, being taken from F. 
Faber’s beautiful and most spiritual work, “Growth in Holiness,” ch. 
ix.; but it is set before us again in a way that enables us to say that the 
author has himself mastered F. Faber’s thought, and—if we may use such 
an expression—re-created it. At the same time we would not have our 
readers suppose that there is no original thought in this work. There is, 
although it will not be every one who will appreciate it. 





La Genése des Especes: Etudes Philosophiques et Religieuses sur ? Histoire 
Naturelle et les Naturalistes contemporains. Par H. pe VaLroaer, 
Prétre de l’Oratoire. Paris: Didier et Cie. London: Burns & 
Oates. 


e i Fy Genése des Espéces”’ isa review of the transmutation theory in all 

its extent and on general principles. It is written in a clear and 
interesting style, and the author, who was, he tells us, “ Mitié, dans ma 
jeunesse, a l’étude des étres organisés par deux années de travaux anato- 
miques,” is well acquainted with the literature of the subject. Perhaps 
the most interesting portions of his book are the second part, ‘La Genése 
des Espéces et la Science Frangaise,” and the paragraphs in which he 
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describes the lives and work of some contemporary naturalists. We can 
here do no more than indicate some of the general conclusions at which he 
arrives. 

He treats the question of the Origin of Species in a sense opposed to 
Transmutationism, believing that the hypothesis of successive creations, 
partly destroyed and partly removed from one country to another by 
alternate subsidence and upheaval of sea and land, furnishes the most 
probable explanation of the phenomena. But he does not believe that the 
transmutation theory is in itself opposed to religion. It can, he tells us, 
be reconciled with the text of Genesis by means of explanations pos- 
sessing more or less likelihood, and can be brought into more or less 
remote connection with ideas put forth by the Fathers and by Catholic 
Theologians.* 


“ The most severe orthodoxy allows them immense periods of time about 
which they may exercise their powers of conjecture as to what passed in 
prehistoric times.” 


It must not be supposed, however, that F. Valroger would regard exten- 
sion of transmutationism to the body of man as orthodox. On the contrary, 
he reproduces (pp. 107-123) Mr. Wallace’s arguments against Mr. Dar- 
win’s application of their common theory to the special case of the 
“Descent of Man.” The “ Descent of Man,” however, he proposes to 
make the subject of a special work, and therefore does not treat of it at 
large in this volume. The argument that if the theory holds in other 
cases, it ought to hold in the case of man also, he regards as mere jumping 
at a conclusion ; and he refers (p. 127) with approbation to the DusBLin 
Review as stipulating for “ the necessary reservations concerning the origin 
of man.” 

In connection with transmutationism, F. Valroger treats also of the 
bearings of the hypothesis of Spontaneous Generation on religion. 
** Christian Theism,” he decides, * has no interest either way in the dis- 
cussions on Spontaneous Generation.” Spontaneous Generation, if proved, 
would rid the transmutation theory of the necessity of appealing to that 
special intervention of Creative Power to which Mr. Darwin, when he 
spoke of life having been originally breathed by the Creator into a few 





* « An English Naturalist,” he observes, referring to Mr. Huxley, “ who 
wanted to make people believe in the radical incompatibility of science and 
religion, has nevertheless pretended that the text of the Bible and the 
Catholic tradition are absolutely irreconcileable with either the hypothesis 
of successive creations, or with that of the filiation of species by evolution 
and transmutation ; according to him, Scripture and Creation compel us 
to hold that the world was created in six days of twenty-four hours each 

Contemporary Review, Nov. 1871). Another English Naturalist, Mr. 
t. George Mivart, more sober-minded and better informed, has refuted 
this paradox, supporting himself by the authority of M. Frayssinous, 
Cardinal Gousset, Father Perrone, Father Pianciani, Cardinal Wiseman, 
the Rev. Professor Molloy, &c. See ‘Evolution and its Consequences’ 
(From the Contemporary Review, Jan. 1872).” 
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simple forms, attributed the first introduction of life on the earth, It 
would thus add to the symmetry of the theory, which otherwise lies open 
to the objection, “‘ Why if there were one intervention, might there’ not 
have been two, three, or any number? Why should not each species have 
been specially created?” And it is the opinion of many transmutationists 
that, on the transmutation theory, Spontaneous Generation is necessary 
to account for the existence in our own day of the lowest forms of vegetable 
and animal life, which otherwise ought (they say) to have been ages ago 
developed into higher forms. If, therefore, it were finally and certainly 
proved that there is no such thing as the appearance of life in matter pre- 
viously non-living, a blow more or less severe would be struck at the 
transmutation theory ; but this is a merely accidental circumstance, and 
does not affect the intrinsic merits of the question. The hypothesis of 
Spontaneous Generation was actually held by the Fathers and the School- 
men. As Christians, moreover, we are concerned less with the fact than 
with the rationale of Spontaneous Generation. Supposing for a moment 
that a living creature had been seen or known to begin to live in a vessel 
which had previously contained nothing but inorganic matter, the question 
for us would be, what took place when the non-living began to live? And 
the answer which any one would give to this question would be determined 
by the opinion held by him as to the nature of life. Every one would 
interpret the facts according to his own theory ; and legitimately ; for the 
nature of what takes place in the evolution of life depends on the nature 
of the life evolved. 

As to the nature of life F. Valroger is what we should call a Theistic 
Vitalist: and this opinion the present writer believes to be the true one. 
But, like an eminent Italian biologist, Prof. Frederico Delpino, he does 
not confine himself to saying that vital phenomena are due to a vital 
agency ; he adds that it isan immaterial agency. ‘‘ Evidemment il existe, 
dans chaque sorte d’animaux, un principe spécifique immatériel” (p. 292). 
But no Catholic is, as a Catholic, obliged to hold that in all living beings 
there is a vital principle. F. Tongiorgi, for instance, who for some years 
taught philosophy in the Collegio Romano, in his “ Institutiones Philoso- 
phicee” (vol. iii. p. 18, ed. 1864, Brussels), gives it as his opinion that there 
is no “vital agency” in plants. Neither the “vital” nor the physical 
theory of life, moreover, can be directly used either for or against the 
transmutation theory. The “vital” theory, in so far as it is biological, 
is the theory of an agency utterly unknown save through effects which it 
produces ; and the laws of its operation, and among others those which 
have to do with the transmutability or non-transmutability of species, 
must therefore be determined exclusively by the facts, and not by any 
a priori reasonings as to the nature of the vita] agency. And on the other 
hand, granting for a moment the truth of the physical theory of life, the 
molecular movements which make a being a living being—their velocity, 
their direction, their combination, the way in which the system of move- 
ments is maintained,—is utterly unknown to us. Therefore we cannot 
argue from it. For anything we know to the contrary, the internal mole- 
cular arrangement, and the system of molecular movements, by which the 
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ovum of a particular species is constituted living, may. be such that its 
equilibrium would be destroyed by the unknown molecular changes neces- 
sary for transmutation ; and whether this is the case or not will have to 
be ascertained, not by what is in effect an argument ad ignorantiam, 
but by appeal to the evidence producible from other quarters for and 
against the transmutation theory. Indirectly, however, by supposing a 
system of continual interpositions with the physical order of nature, the 
vital theory finds a place for special creations more readily than the 
physical theory does. 





The Life of S. Vincent de Paul. By the Rev. R. F.W11son. Rivingtons. 


HIS is a simple and unpretending life of the great Apostle of Charity. 
It is limited almost exclusively to the narration of his active labours, 
without any attempt to portray his inner, spiritual life, of which an 
Anglican clergyman would necessarily be an incompetent judge. We can 
therefore recommend it strongly to both Catholics and Protestants, not- 
withstanding that the former will here and there meet with a few words 
that will seem to them rather odd, For instance, the unmeaning term “ to 
celebrate’’is occasionally, though not always, substituted for the more 
simple and correct expression, “to say Mass,” 





Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools of Religious 
Thought. Edited by Rev. J. H. Buunr. London: Rivingtons. 


, ie bulky volume has been sent to us for notice. We cannot do 
better, than present our readers with the commencement of the 
amusing article on “ Roman Catholics ” :— 


A sect, originally organized by the Jesuits out of the relics of the 
Marian party of clergy and laity in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
further organized into a Donatist hierarchy by Cardinal Wiseman in the 
year 1850. 

The name is found in use as early as the year 1564.... Ina wide 
sense, all members of churches or sects recognized by the Pope as in com- 
munion with himself are often called Roman Catholics, but the name is 
more strictly applicable to the English sect.... They were not 
thoroughly organized into a sect until the arrival of the Jesuits, the first 
of whom came over in the year 1581 ; and had it not been for the work of 
these enemies of Catholic unity, the Roman Catholics would probabiy 
have been reabsorbed by the Church. 
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Consolation for the Sick aud Affiicted. Translated from the: French by 
Anna T. Sapiier. New York: Sadlier & Co. 


‘on little book comes to us with the recommendation of the Bishop of 
Montreal. It was compiled while the small-pox was raging as a 
pestilence in that city in 1872, and it is well calculated to teach patience 
to the sick, confidence to the dying, and resignation to the bereaved. It 
contains many examples and sentiments of the Saints; and, finally, a 
collection of prayers and meditations designed, as the author tells us, “to 
show how to live in a Christian manner so as to deserve a holy death.” 





Hloly Places. Rome: De Federicis. 


HE object of this pamphlet is to fill up a gap in the otherwise excellent 

English handbooks for Rome, by directing the Catholic visitor to the 
places which are memorials of the Saints who have lived in the city. It 
will be valuable to those whose time or opportunities do not permit them 
to sgek for detailed information in M. Bleser’s valuable work “Rome et 
ses Monuments.” It is also a guide to the Holy House of Loreto; and 
closes with an interesting letter from S. Benedict Joseph Labré, written on 
his journey on foot to Rome and Loreto. 


Nazareth. By Mrs.Casnet Hoey, with a Preface by the Rev. F. Humphrey 
Oblate of S. Charles. London: Burns & Oates. 


E earnestly recommend this interesting work, with its most valuable 

and seriously written preface, to our readers. In the latter they 

will find matter for much thought ; in the former they will discover how, 
thanks to the ladies of Nazareth, they can help forward a noble cause. 

It is often said that there are so many good works to which we English 
Catholics are bound to contribute, that we ought not to assist other works 
out of our ownland. Those who think so we would refer to F. Humphrey’s 
preface for the contrary opinion. There they will find three reasons for 
helping the Congregation of the Ladies of Nazareth, both in France and in 
‘Galilee. We will here give one of those reasons,—he is alluding to Pro- 
testant proselytism :—“ It is from England that their enemies come, It is 
English ladies who obstruct their work. It is English influence and the 
power of English money that they have contend against. They may 
fairly then, look to London, the source of the evil, as the source also of the 
antidote.” 

The very name of Nazareth, the village “of flowers,” where, if we may 
believe recent travellers, the flowers are brighter in colour and richer in 
profusion than in any other part of the Holy Land, goes to the heart at 
once, speaking to us both of Him and of Her who were as the rose of the 
field and the lily of the valley. We trust that this little work may be 
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widely circulated, and that its effect will be to bring help to the Ladies of 
Nazareth, and that it may be to them as “the flower of roses in the days 
of spring.” 





The Arguments of the Emperor Julian against the Christians; translated 
JSrom the Greek fragments preserved by Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria. 
Re-printed and edited by Witt1s Nevins. Williams & Norgate. 


HIS work was, as we are informed in the prefatory notice, privately 
printed in 1809, at the expense of Mr. W. Meredith, and the 
copies, not many in number, were destroyed. 

Its republication is opportune ; for the spirit of unbelief, almost—if we 
may use the expression—incarnate in the Emperor Julian, is again abroad 
It is curious to see what little progress the unbelievers in Christianity 
have made. They have invented no new argument, except so far as 
modern science has by its half-knowledge of nature enabled them to put 
some old objection in a new form. The Emperor Julian had the whole 
might of the Roman Empire to back him, but he had to cry out “ Galilee 
vicisti.” So will it be with all our modern Julians. But Julian did 
something more than make objections, he tried to rebuild the temple which 
God had overthrown. The result we know; and so let those who would 
do likewise understand in time. 





Rupert Aubrey of Aubrey Chase, an Historical Tale of 1681. 
By Rev. T. J. Potrer. 


INCE we have received this work, its talented author has passed away 

from the world. We can conceive very few works more meritorious than 

to place the history of the martyrs in an agreeable form before the young. 

The memory of Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh, must ever be dear 

to all Catholics of these kingdoms, and, if possible, F. Potter has made it, 

to us dearer still. He has gone to his reward, but his work will follow 
him. 

In the preface he tells us that he does not wish the book to be considered 
“as a novel, or even as a novelette .. . . because it sometimes happens 
that a writer is criticised and condemned for not succeeding in that which 
it never entered into his mind to attempt.” To our mind F. Potter has 
perfectly succeeded in what he meant to do. May he rest in peace. 





Notes of the Wandering Jew, or, the Jesuits and their Opponents. Edited 
by Joun Fairriay, Esq. Dublin: McGlashan & Gill. 


E cannot say that we like the form in which this work is cast ; but 
it can hardly fail to do good. Apparently, as we gather from the 
advertisement, it was first published in London, 1845, The author, it is 
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stated, was not a Catholic. If this be true, his testimony is all the more 
valuable. We have found some careful explanation on such subjects as 
the “ Spiritual Exercises” and, above all, “pies and Informers.” The 
latter of all the chapters has pleased us the most. It sums up so completely 
the prejudices of those who speak against the Society, and who, by making 
inane objections—very prejudicial however both to the Church and to the 
Society, are trying to ruin both—that we feel sure the book will succeed. 
For our own part, however, we do not think that the original writer was 
a Protestant, and therefore the work is hardly what it pretends to be. 
We are not convinced by the evidence alluded to at p. 48. 





The Truce of God. A Tale of the Eleventh Century. By G.H. Mruzs. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. London: Washbourne. 


NYTHING that brings back to our minds the great S. Gregory VII., 
the hero-Pope, who sacrificed himself for the Church of God, and 
obtained her triumph, must be of use. The tale now before us we have 
not found very interesting, but we cannot speak too highly of the spirit 
which pervades it. Others may take in it more interest than we have 
done. We should be glad, for we hold it as a most important part of the 
education of the young that they should have right views about the Middle 
Ages, and especially about the Pontificate of S. Gregory VII. With 
Protestant historical books constantly within their reach, where they will 
only hear of Hildebrand, they must be taught to bow down before the 
Saint, whose dear shrine at Salerno, we regret to say, is still so little 
honoured. 





Simple Tales. London: R. Washbourne. 


HIS is a collection of simple stories, for the most part founded on facts 
within the author’s experience. It belongs to a class of books, of 
which the want is generally much felt by Catholic parents ; being cal- 
culated to interest the young without being professedly religious, and yet 
instinct with religious thought and feeling. There is a pretty tale of the 
boy who for five months watched nightly for his father, and at last, on his 
death-bed, won him from the vice of drunkenness. There is also the little 
French girl, who, in childish faith, wrote a letter to her dear Mother Mary, 
and got an answer which she doubted not came direct from heaven. 
Among the easy rhymes with which the stories are interspersed, we were 
glad to find the pretty legend of how the robins got their red breasts. 
Finally there is a touching history of martyrdom in the present day, in 
connection with a widowed mother’s prayer. The frontispiece is pretty, 
and the excellent taste with which the printing and binding are executed 
render it very appropriate for a Christmas present. 
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State supreme power in civi] matters, 411 ; ignorance of civil rulers of 
the Church’s divine authority, 412; Mr. Stephen’s work, “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” 413; its interesting character, 413 ; his 
doctrine on a supreme being, 414; its repulsiveness to Catholics, 
415; his idolatry of mere power, 416; his doctrine on morality, 
416; his remarks on the sanction of morality, 417; intrinsic 
moral excellence inconsistent with his utilitarianism, 419 ; summary 
of his moral system, 420; congeniality of his general doctrines 
with his Cesarism, 420; apparent success of his theories, 421 ; the 
Archbishop’s reply to Mr. Stephen, 421; continuation of a discus- 
sion of the subject promised, 422; letter of F. Humphreys on Mr. 
Stephen’s work, 423. 

Carlyle (Mr. T.), Shooting Niagara, and After, reviewed, 450. 

Carpenter (Dr.), Principles of Modern Physiology, noticed, 496. _ 

Catuotic Hicner Stupies 1n ENGLAND, 187-204: increased development 
of Higher Studies, 187 ; the Archbishop's Circular, 187 ; sanction given 
to the opinion consistently advocated in the Dustin Review, 188; 
advantage of a scheme having been actually set on foot, 189; the pur- 
poses which such a scheme may promote, 190; laxity in religious 
matters among non-Catholics, 191 ; momentous services which may be 
rendered by an institution for Higher Studies, 192 ; the special work of 
higher education, 193 ; the particular proposal put forth, 196 ; formation 
of a Catholic higher college under Mgr. Capel, 197; the connection 
with the London University, 198 ; two advantages from the connection, 
199 ; objections to the London examinations, 200; difference between 
Catholic and non-Catholic philosophy, 202 ; need for the Philosophical 
professor to supplement the instruction derivable from treatises, 203. 

(neren ARCHITECTURE, 210-227 : recapitulation of the arguments in the 
two former papers on the subject, 211; the requirements of a style of 
architecture really suited for a Christian church, 213; the Gothic fulfils 
the majority of them, 214 ; the Italian is better at least in one respect, 
215 ; serious objections to both styles, 218; necessity for a new style 
combining the advantages of both, 220; suggestions for the new style 
223; hopes of a style which will satisfy the requirements of all parties’ 
226. 

Coleridge (Rev. F.), Sowers and Reapers, noticed, 492. 

Consolation for the Sick and Afflicted, noticed, 502. 
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Contemporary Review for March, 1874: Art. I., “Ceesarism and Ultra- 
montanism,” reviewed, 402. 

Correspondence : F. Newman on the Spiritual Advantages of Higher Educa- 
tion, 265. 


Dorner (Dr. J. A.), History of Protestant Theology, particularly in Germany, 
noticed, 244. 


Essa, noticed, 498. 

Embassy in Ireland of Mgr. G. B. Rinuccini, Archbishop of Fermo, reviewed, 
424. 

Essays on Religion and Literature, noticed, 464. 


Farrptay (Mr. J.), Notes on the Wandering Jew, noticed, 503. 

Faut (THE) or Mr. Giapstone’s GOVERNMENT, 450-461: causes of the 
loss of authority in the Government, 450; the principle of religious 
education the chief cause of the reaction, 451; the inefficiency of some 
of the ministers another, 451; the reconstruction in August, 452; the 
dissolution, 452 ; unexpected result of the elections, 454; Mr. Disraeli’s 
position, 455; his future policy, 456; the Education question and the 
new Parliament, 456; the Irish elections, 457; the diversified elements 
resulting from them, 457; ingratitude of the Irish electors, 458 ; notably 
at Limerick and Louth, 459; Mr. Gladstone’s position, 460: Mr. 
Disraeli’s government of Ireland, 460. 

Fitzpatrick (Mr. Walter), The Great Condé and the Period of the Fronde, 
noticed, 264. 

Fortescue (Right Hon: C. P.), Five Speeches on Irish Questions, reviewed 
450. 

Funk (Dr. F. X.), Zins und Wucher, reviewed, 69. 


GLADSTONE (Right Hon. W. E.), Address to the Electors of Greenwich, 
reviewed, 450, 

God our Father, noticed, 495. 

Goldie (Rev. F.), Life of the Blessed John Berchmans, noticed, 483. 


Hans BreitMann’s Ba.aps, reviewed, 302. 

Hedley (Right Rev. Bishop), Who is Jesus Christ ? noticed, 473. 

Hewlett (Mr. H. G.), Autobiography, Memoir, and Letters of Henry Fother- 
gill Chorley, noticed, 259. 

Histoire de la Campagne de 1866, rédigée par la Section du Corps Royal 
d’Etat Major, sous la direction de S. E.le Général Moltke, reviewed, 267. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel), Nazareth, noticed, 502. 

Holmes (Mr. O. W.), The Poet at the Breakfast Table, reviewed, 302. 

Holy Places, noticed, 502. 

Humphrey (Rev. F. W.), Mary Magnifying God, noticed, 468, 
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Jervis (Mr.), ON tue Cuvrcn or France, 100-145; general character of 
Mr. Jervis’s -work, 100 ; his contradictions and false history, 100 ; the 
patriarchal authority of the early Popes over the whole Church, 101 ; 
Mr. Jervis’s charge of usurpation against the Popes, 104; Philip the 
Fair’s attacks upon the liberties of the Church, 105; the Popes at 
Avignon, 106 ; commencement of the Great Schisim, 106 ; the Councils of 
Constance and Bale, 107 ; end of the cchism and election of Martin V., 
107 ; decline of the power of the clerical order in France, 108; the 
Pragmatic Sanction, 109 ; the Concordat of Francis I., 110 ; rise of Cal- 
vinism in France, 110 ; attempts to suppress it, 111; scandalous behaviour 
of Francis I. in clerical matters, 112; plots of the Huguenots, 113; meeting 
of the States-General at Orleans, 114; the Ordonnance d’Orleans, 114 ; 
the Colloquy of Passey, 116; the Cardinal of Lorraine at Trent, 117 ; 
opposition by the Court of France to the proceedings of the Council, 
118 ; alarming state of religion in France, 119 ; rising of the Huguenots, 
120 ; terrible excesses in the religious wars, 121 ; death of the Duke 
of Guise, 122; the Pacification of Amboise, 122 ; the second and third 
Wars of Religion, 123; the Massacre of §. Bartholomew, 123 ; failure 
of the policy of Catherine de’ Medici, 124 ; the League, 124 ; hypocritical 
eonduct of Henry III., 126; he murders the Duke of Guise and his 
brother, 127 ; assassination of Henry III., 128; Catholics and Pro- 
testants on tyrannicide, 128 ; accession of Henry IV., 130 ; overtures 
of Mayenne to Philip II. of Spain, 130 ; spirited conduct of Sixtus V., 
131; abjuration of Henry IV., 132; revolt of the Huguenots, 134 ; 
deplorable state of Catholicity in France at this time, 135 ; its revival, 
136; Cardinal de Perron and S. Francis de Sales, 137; 8S. Jane 
Frances de Chantal, 138; Madame d’Acarie, 139 ; 8. Vincent de Paul 
founds the Congregation of Missions, 140 ; the high estimation in which 
he was held, 141 ; foundation of Seminaries by M. Olier, 144; their 
successful progress, 144 ; remarkable religious revival in France at the 
present day, 145. 

Jervis (Mr.), ON THE JANSENISTIC AND GALLICAN MoveMENT, 362-401 : 
prejudice of Mr. Jervis against the Jesuits, 362; difference between 
Catholic principles of goverament and Cxsarism, 362 ; burning of Pope 
Gregory’s Bull by the Politicians in 1591, 363; banishment of the 
Jesuits from France, 363 ; opposition of the French Parliament to the 
Jesuits, 363; Richelieu becomes minister, 364; his conduct on the 
whole inimical to Catholic interests, 364; Richelieu and the Church in 
antagonism, 365; short-lived rupture between France and Rome, 366 ; 
Jansenius and 8. Cyran found a new school of theology, 366 ; Angélique 
Arnauld, the Abbess of Port Royal, 367; her great influence, 368 ; 
S. Cyran appointed Director of Port Royal, 368 ; he is imprisoned in 
Vincennes, 369; death of Jansenius, 369 ; posthumous publication of 
his “ Augustinus,” 369; it is condemned by the Holy See, 370; death 
of 8. Cyran, 370 ; Arnauld’s book “ De la fréquente Communion,” 371 ; 
condemnation by Innocent X. of seven propositions drawn from 
Jansenius’s “ Augustinus,” 372; Pascal’s “ Provincial Letters,” 372 ; 
desecration of Port Royal, 373 ; comparison between the Jansenists and 
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the Catholic Confessors, 374; condemnation of the Jansenists by 
Alexander VII., 374 ; opposition of the Port Royal nuns to agree to the 
condemnation, 374 ; closing of the Port Royal schools, 375 ; judicial 
proceedings against the Jansenists, 376; absolute despotism of 
Louis XIV., 377; it was one of the results of the times, 378; the 
Church the only independent power in the realm, 378 ; fracas in Rome 
between the French ambassador's retinue and the Pope’s guard, 379 ; 
harsh proceedings of Louis XIV. in consequence, 379 ; conflict between 
the Parliament and the Faculty of the Sorbonne, 380 ; encroachments 
of the King upon the Church, 382 ; further differences between France 
and Rome, 384; secularization of the convent of Narbonne, 385 ; the 
Assembly of Clergy in 1682, 386 ; its uncanonical'character and compo- 
sition, 887 ; Bossuet’s opening sermon, 388; differences among the 
members of the Assembly, 389; signing of the Declaration, 390 ; 
reviving feeling of the Clergy in favour of Rome, 391; the Declaration 
repudiated by the Bishops and King, 293 ; injury to the Church by the 
forced conversion of the Calvinists, 395; the rise of Cartesianism, 395 ; 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, 396 ; the Devotion to the Sacred Heart, 397 ; 
death of Louis XIV., 398; licentious state of society after his death, 
399; the expulsion and suppression of the Jesuits, 400 ; persecution of 
the priests in the Reign of Terror, 401. 

Jervis (W. H., M.A.), History of the Church of France, from the Concordat 
of Bologna, A.D. 1516, to the Revolution, reviewed, 100, 362. 

Jesuits in Conflict, noticed, 243. 


La Marmora (General A.), Un po’ pii di Luce sugli Eventi Politici e 
Militari dell’ Anno 1866, reviewed, 267. 

Lancicius (Ven. F. Nicholas), Meditations, noticed, 490. 

Landriot (Mgr.), Promenades autour de mon Jardin: Conférences aux Dame s 
du Monde, reviewed, 162. 

Lecky (W. E. H.), History of the Rise and Influence of Rationalism in 
Europe, reviewed, 69. 

Lepidi (Rev. F. Alberto), Examen Philosophico-theologicum de Ontologism o, 
noticed, 228, 

Letters to and from Rome in the years A.D. 61, 62, and 63, noticed, 242. 

Lettre de M. le Comte de Chambord 4 M. de Chesnelong, reviewed, 204. 

Life of S. Philip Benizi, noticed, 487. 

Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the Society of Jesus, first Companion o 
S. Ignatius Loyala, noticed, 483. 

Littledale (Dr. R. F.), The Religious Education of Women, reviewed, 162. 

Lowell (J. R.), The Biglow Papers, reviewed, 302. 


Macminuan’s Macazine, December, 1873: Art. I., “ Galileo and Papa 
Infallibility,” noticed, 230, 

Madame Swetchine, sa Vie et ses (Euvres, reviewed, 162. 

Madonne (M. l’Abbé de), Ignace Spencer et la Renaissance du Catholicisme 
en Angleterre, noticed, 491, 
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Meditations for the Use of the Clergy for every Day in the Year, on the 
Gospel for the Sundays, noticed, 496. 

Miles (G. H.), The Truce of God, noticed, 504. 

Mill (J. Stuart), An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
reviewed, 1, 326. 

-———-———, A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, reviewed, 
1, 326. 

oe , Autobiography, reviewed, 1. 

Mitv’s (Mr.) DENIAL oF Free WILL, 326-361 : Mr. Mill the ablest champion 
of Determinism, 326 ; primary necessity in controversy of understanding 
your opponent’s position, 327; Mr. Mill’s theory stated in detail, 327 ; 
the spontaneous impulse of the will affected, the Determinists say, by 
motives, 334 ; our denial of that fact, which is the exact point at issue, 
334 ; discussion of various questions of terminology, 335; on anti- 
impulsive action, 336; Determinism opposed to observed facts, 337 ; 
the power to follow reason when it conflicts with passion, 340 ; such 
power more frequently exercised than Determinists admit, 340 ; facts in 
proof of the preceding, 341 ; the capriciousness of human emotion, 343 ; 
the Determinist theory daily proved to be false, 344 ; the motives which 
actuate a man when he resists his will’s spontaneous impulse, 346 ; 
Determinism and fatalism, 347 ; answers to objections against indeter- 
minism, 347 ; the first objection that no analysis has been alleged of 
resistance to the will, 348 ; the second, that no man acts against his 
strongest motive, 349; the third, that any change of will is effected by 
the agency of motives, 350 ; Mr. Mill’s objections to man’s consciousness 
of freedom, 351; reply to one of his objections, 352; Mr. Bailey on 
Determinism, 353; comments on his remarks, 354 ; Mr. Mill alleges 
that Determinism is shown to be probable in certain cases, 354 ; in the 
abstract we agree with him in those cases, 355; on the connection 
between Freewill and moral responsibility, 359; statement of two 
further objections, 360. 

Mitv’s (Mr.), Puttosopatcan Position, 1-38: Mr. Mill’s Autobiography, 1; 
his ideal of good, 6; his strange pertinacity in a belief in atheism, 8 ; 
the Catholic’s position in an argument against such belief, 9 ; Mr. Mill’s 
irreligion due to personal sin, 9; the abstruse nature of his early 
studies, 10 ; his ignorance of elementary Christian doctrines, 12; such 
ignorance is shared by other antitheistic philosophers, 14; on the 
necessary character of mathematical axioms, 15; Mr. Mill’s aggressive 
and affirmative philosophical position, 16; his position examined on 
mathematical axioms and the rule of certitude, 17 ; our general argument 
stated, 18; Mr. Mill on the early acquisition of geometrical truths, 19 ; 
reply to his argument, 20 ; we maintain that what each man’s existent 
faculties actually testify is known to him as certainly true, 24 ; Mr. Mill 
contends that man can only be certain of present facts, 24 ; continuation 
of the argument, 26; his attempted distinction between two kinds of 
complex ideas, 27 ; summary of the preceding argument, 29 ; other 
propositions concerning necessary truth, 30; can the uniformity of 
nature be proved by experience? 32; Mr. Mill’s reply to the Dusiin 
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Review on this question, 33; Mr. Mill’s reply to Dr. Ward upon 
Miracles, 35 ; failure of his attempt to build a philosophy on the basis 
of experience, 38. 

Miller (Sr. Joaquin), Songs of the Sierras, reviewed, 302. 

Mivart (Mr. St. George), Man and Apes, noticed, 475. 


Newnan (Dr. J. H.), Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons and other 
Writings, noticed, 232. 

a , Tracts, Theological and Ecclesiastical, noticed, 494. 

Nicholson (Dr.), Accusation of the Archbishop of Westminster, reviewed, 146. 


Oxrorp UnpercrapvaTE (The) of Twenty Years ago, noticed, 466. 


Perrin (M. Charles), L’Usure et la Loi de 1807, reviewed, 69. 

Potter (Rev. F.), Rupert Aubrey of Aubrey Chase, noticed, 50:3. 

Prospectus of S. Joseph’s Theological Library, noticed, 464. 

Prussian AND ITaLiAN DipPLoMAcy IN 1866, 267-301: no moral improve- 
ment in modern diplomacy, 267 ; the influence which public opinion has 
upon it, 268; striking contrast between La Marmora and Bismarck, 
268 ; difference in principles of the Berlin and Turin Cabinets, 269 ; 
mission of La Marmora to the Prussian Court, 270 ; its success, 270; La 
Marmora forms a cabinet at Florence, 271 ; proposes to purchase Venetia 
from Austria, 273 ; Prussia bids for the alliance of Italy against Austria, 
and concludes a commercial treaty with Italy, 273 ; General Govone is 
sent to Berlin, 274; crafty dealing of Bismarck, 275 ; he proposes a 
treaty binding Italy to support Prussia, 278; approaching rupture 
between Austria and Prussia, 279; attitude of France, 280; pacific 
protestations of Austria, 281 ; Count Benedetti’s opinion of Bismarck, 
283 ; Bismarck’s double dealing, 283 ; treaty between Prussia and Italy, 
285 ; pretended disarmament of Austria and Prussia, 286 ; preparations 
of Prussia for war, 288 ; uncertainty as to France in the approaching 
war, 289 ; anxiety of Bismarck that Italy should strike the first blow, 
290 ; the dispatches of La Marmora, 290 ; anger of Bismark at their 
publication, 292; his similarity to Napoleon I., 292 ; stormy scene in 
the German Parliament, 294 ; Bismarck’s animosity to La Marmora, 
296 ; his policy towards the German Catholics, 297 ; comments of the 
Spectator upon it, 298 ; possible danger to the German Empire from 
such policy, 299; hostile attitude in Parliament of the Alsace and 
Lorraine deputies, 300 ; grievances of the two annexed provinces, 300 ; 
arbitrary treatment of those provinces, 301. 

Purbrick (Rev. F.), May Papers; or Thoughts on the Litanies of Loreto, 
noticed, 470, 


Ramsay (Miss Grace), Thomas Grant, first Bishop of Southwark, noticed, 471. 
Ratisbonne (Abbé T.), Manuel de la Mére Chrétienne, reviewed, 162. 
Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, noticed, 244. 
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Rexigious Epucation or Women (THE), 162-187; on the necessity of 


keeping up with the progress of the age in education, 162 ; Dr. Little- 
dale’s paper on the religious education of women, 163 ; his arguments on 

. personality, 164; their sophisticated character, 165; his view of the 
“repressive system of education,” 168 ; the subjective position of women, 
169 ; less under Christianity than in ancient times, 170; estrangement 
in religious matters between men and women, 171 ; caused, Dr. Little- 
dale thinks, by the imperfect religious teaching of women, 172; but 
more, we consider, by the different temperaments of the sexes, 175 ; 
chief aim of a religious education, 176; modern Catholic women of 
talent, 177; Dr. Littledale on the conventual system, 178; his 
suggestions on the education of women, 180; actual state of Catholic 
female religious education, 181 ; on the necessity of a sound educational 
literature, 183; education in France, 185; Mgr. Landriot on the 
spiritual life, 186. 


Revival of Priestly Life in the Seventeenth Century in France, noticed, 240. 
Riyvccini’s Intsh Nuncrature, 424-449: historical neglect of Rinuccini, 


424; his high character «and freedom from ambition, 425 ; appointed 
Nuncio to the Irish Confederated Catholics, 425; Pope Innocent’s 
instructions to him, 426 ; fear of the Pope lest the Confederates should: 
aim at national independence, 426; the Pope’s opinion of the Marquis 
of Ormond, 427; difficulties of the Nuncio’s task, 427; Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s fear of his mission, 429; difficulties thrown in his 
way by Mazarin, 430 ; his arrival in Ireland, 430; fresh negotiations 
between King Charles and the Confederates through Ormond, and also 
through the Earl of Glamorgan, 432 ; troubles of the Nuncio through 
the quarrels of the Confederate leaders, 433; he enlists the clergy on 
his side, 434; he opposes the Ormond treaty, but supports that of 
Glamorgan, 435 ; Sir Kenelm Digby’s negotiation, 436; disavowal of 
Glamorgan by the King, 436 ; the puzzle Ormond was to the Nuncio, 
437 ; victory of Benburb, 438 ; ratification of the Ormond treaty, 
438 ; the Nuncio’s faith in Glamorgan, 439 ; becomes President of the 
new Confederation of Kilkenny, 440 ; his justification of that act, 441 ; 
strange contradictions in his letters to Rome, 441 ; increasing difficulties 
of his position, 442; meeting of the General Assembly, 443 ; desire 
for a foreign Protector, 443; Rinuceimi’s interdict, 444; its conse- 
quences, 445 ; inaction of O'Neill, 446 ; triumph of Ormond, 447 ; the 
Nuncio’s departure from Ireland, 447 ; estimate of his nunciature, 448 ; 
his early death, 449. 


Rivieres (Rev. F. Philpin de), Holy Places, their Sanctity and Authenticity, 


noticed, 493. 


Srmp.Le TA.es, noticed, 504. 
SirvatTion in France (THE), 204-210 : effect of the Comte de Chambord’s 


letter to M. de Chesnelong, 204 ; regret on reading it, 205; the letter 
viewed as an index to the character of the Prince, 206 ; the question of 
the Flag, 207 ; the result of the letter was to put a veto on the restora- 
tion, 208 ; wise decision of the Assembly, 208 ; present state of parties, 
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209 ; duty of all of them to support the Government of Marshal Mac 
Mahon, 209 ; suspension of the Univers, 210. : 
Southern Poems of the War, reviewed, 302. 
Spalding (J. L.), Life of the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D.D., Archbishop of 
Baltimore, noticed, 236. 
Spencer (Herbert), First Principles, noticed, 251. 
Stephen (J. Fitzjames, Q.C.), Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, revicwed, 402. 
Sweeney (Very Rev. J. L.), The Pope and the Emperor, noticed, 495. 


Tarne (H. A.), History of English Literature, reviewed, 39. 

Tatne’s History or Eneuisu Lirerature, 39-68: the literature of a 
nation the reflex of its feelings, 39 ; periods of a nation’s literature, 41 ; 
general character of M. Taine’s work, 42; its favourable reception in 
England, 42 ; yet, in our opinion, the book is a failure, 43; M. Taine 
on the reconstruction of the past, 44; his view of Protestantism, 46 ; 
his philosophical view of English history contradicted by the religious 
attitude of England, 47; the anti-Catholic tone of. the work, 48 ; 
origin of religious systems, 48 ; one fital error of M. Taine’s philosophical 
system, 50; M. Taine on the Anglo-Saxon character, 51; on the 
Normans, 53 ; his unfair preference for early Saxon hymns over those of 
the Middle Ages, 54; his want of appreciation of Chaucer and his con- 
temporaries, 55 ; his contempt of the Schoolmen, 57 ; his views of the 
Renaissance in England, 58 ; a thorough mis-reading of history, 59 ; the 
age of inventions and the debt it owes to the Church, 60; the Renais- 
sance period in poetry, 61; its truthful love of nature, 63; Mr. 
Carlyle’s remarks upon Shakespeare, 65 ; M. Taine on Milton’s position 
in English literature, 66 ; final summary, 67. a 

Taylor (Bayard), Lars, reviewed, 302. 


Usury anp THE Canon Law, 66-99 : recapitulation of our former argument, 
69 ; commercial and necessitous loans, 70 ; on the ecclesiastical prohibi- 
tion of lucrum ex mutuo, 71 ; need of treating the question historically, 
72; economical situation in the Middle Ages, 73 ; immense difference 
between loans in the Middle Ages and at the present day, 74 ; inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the Councils regarding 
usury, 75 ; correspondence of the Church to successive changes in the 
economical situation, 76 ; early decisions of the Holy See, 77 ; recent 
decisions, 80 ; recognition by the Holy See of commercial loans, 81 ; 
views of M. Perin and M. Abbé Mastrofini examined, 82 ; the theory of 
tituli ab usura excusantes and titulus legis examined, 84 ; doctrine of the 
sterility of coin, 86 ; instability of the argument, 87 ; transference of the 
righty of property by loans, 87 ; Dr. Funk’s remarks on that doctrine, 
88 ; statements of Bentham and of Mr. Lecky, 90; ignorance of the 
latter of Catholic modern works on usury, 91; summary, 92; M. 
YAbbé Morel’s work “ Du Prét & Intérét,” 94; his strange proposals, 
96 ; his false views, 97 ; painful impression from reading his book, 99. 
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Vanrocer (Rev. F. H. de), La Genese des. Espices, noticed, 498. 
“ Vitis Mystica ”; or, the True Vine, noticed, 488. 


Wesrinster (The Archbishop of), Cesarism and Ultramontanism, noticed, 
228 ; reviewed, 402. 

, Circular on College of Higher Studies, reviewed, 187. 

, Sin and its Consequences, noticed, 462. 

» The Divine Glory of the Sacred Heart, reviewed, 146. 
Whitman (Walt), Poems by, reviewed, 302. 
Whittier (J. G.), Pennsylvania Pilgrimage, and other Poems, reviewed, 302. 
- , Poetical Works, reviewed, 302. 
Wilson (Rev. R. F.), Life of S. Vincent de Paul, noticed, 501. 
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